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Anyone wishing copies of any of these leaflets, or 
desiring to obtain other information about anti-suffrage 
work is invited to write to the Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women, P. O. Box 2262, Boston, 


Mass. 
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of petitions presented by advocates of female suffrage. 
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November, 1895, when only four per cent of the women 
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fot y OF PREAMBLE AND PROTEST. 


We, American women, citizens of the State of New York, 
protest against the proposal to impose the obligation of 
suffrage upon the women of this State, for the following, aoe 
other reasons :— 


I. Because suffrage is to be regarded not as a privilege to 
be enjoyed, but as a duty to be performed. 


2. Because hitherto the women of this State have enjoyed 
exemption from this burdensome duty, and no adequate reason 
has been assigned for depriving them of that immunity. 


3. Because conferring suffrage upon the women who claim 
it would impose suffrage upon the many women who neither 
desire it as a privilege nor regard it as their duty. 


4. Because the need of America is not an increased quantity, 
but an improved quality, of the vote, and there is no adequate 
reason to believe that woman’s suffrage by doubling the vote 
will improve its quality. 

5. Because the household, not the individual, is the unit of 
the State, and the vast majority of women are represented by 
household suffrage. 


6. Because the women not so represented suffer no practical 
injustice which giving the suffrage will remedy. 


7. Because equality in character does not imply similarity 
in function, and the duties and life of men and women are 
divinely ordered to be different in the State, as in the home. 


8. Because the energies of women are engrossed by their 
present duties and interests, from which men cannot relieve 
them, and it is better for the community that they devote 
their energies to the more efficient performance of their 
present work than to divert them to new fields of activity. 


9g. Because political equality will deprive women of special 
privileges hitherto accorded to her by the law. 


10. Because suffrage logically involves the holding of 
public office, and office-holding is inconsistent with the duties 
of most women. 


Copy of Preamble to the Protest prepared by Committee of Brooklyn Women, 
which was extensively signed, and sent to the Constitutional Convention in May, 


1894. 
BROOKLYN AUXILIARY, 


New YorK STATE ASSOCIATION OPPOSED TO THE 
EXTENSION OF SUFFRAGE TO WOMEN, 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the State of Illinois, Greeting: 


The undersigned, viewing with apprehension the persistency with 
which certain measures, inimical to those institutions in which our dearest 
interests are involved, are urged upon your honorable body, avail our- 
selves of the immemorial and inalienable right of a free people to lay our 
grievances before the government under which we live, and to petition for 
a respectful consideration of the same. 

We are women of Illinois, mothers, sisters, daughters, wives of citi- 
zens of this our beloved State, to whom are committed by government, 
usage, and our own consent, the right to represent us in the councils of 
the State, and to propose and frame such political measures as are neces- 
sary, not only for our own, but for the general safety and prosperity. 

Making due allowances for the conditions which have come down to 
us from the past, and for the imperfection which necessarily pertains to 
all human action, we have found no reason to complain of the manner in 
which these representative rights have been used. If a wrong existed, we 
have seen again and again that if our just claims were urged upon these, 
our natural representatives and agents, they have not failed generously to 
respond to such petitions; so that in our own State of Illinois the rights 
of women, in regard to such interests as those of property and the guar- 
dianship of children, are already equal to those of men. And if any 
other wrongs remain upon the statute books, we feel assured that they can 
easily be redressed by measures similar to those already employed. So 
far, therefore, as these our natural representatives are concerned, we have 
no real or just cause of public grievance. 

_ But of late years, certain women have arisen and have formed them- 
selves into a sect, and have zealously propagated their ideas, which we 
believe to be false and unnatural; and have urged them upon men, from 
the public platform, through the public press, invading legislative halls 
and the councils of the church, and not refraining from sending their 
ageressive literature into our very homes. 

Their leaders waylay the men of other households than their own 
upon the streets and in public places. They have even the effrontery to 
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claim that they are speaking in our behalf, and uttering the counsels of 
our secret hearts, which we, the said mothers, sisters, daughters, wives, 
_ have neither the intelligence nor the courage to urge for ourselves. 

They have called us slaves, and compared, us to the ignorant and 
degraded negroes on Southern plantations. 

They belittle our home interests, which are dearer to us than our 
very lives; for which many a time and oft we cheerfully put our lives in 
peril. They treat with scorn and contempt our prerogatives as wives and 
mothers and home-loving women. They urge our young women to turn 
their backs upon the home and its pursuits, and to become wage-earners 
in public fields of labor, in order that they may become independent of 
marriage, and lead lives which seem to us full of peril, both physical and 
moral. 

And because the Christian religion throws about women the protec- 
tion of the home, and discourages this very obtrusion of their persons 
and privileges upon public fields of labor, which these women uphold and 
defend, they scoff at our faith, and call in question the wisdom of its 
earliest and greatest apostles and founders. 

In all these and various other ways they behave in such a manner as 
to bring reproach upon the ancient good repute of womanhood. 

All this we have borne for many years in silence, not deeming it the 
part of modest and dignified matrons to engage in unseemly strife; but so 
persistent are these women in their misrepresentations of us and of our 
sentiments that our patience is exhausted, and we feel it a sacred duty to 
lay before our law-makers and the world our just complaint, and the argu- 
ments and exhortations by which we are able to enforce it upon the 
public hearing. 

We believe that Almighty God formed men and women of one flesh, 
that they might dwell together in peace and unity; and that neither man 
nor woman attains the highest estate of humanity except through such 
union as he has ordained. 

We believe that the offices and functions of the two are different in 
kind, but equal in power and honor. 

We believe that while men find their appropriate sphere of activity in 
the out-door world of wage-labor, commerce, enterprise, and the adminis- 
tration of civil, judicial, and ecclesiastical law, women have a no less 
exhaustive and honorable field of usefulness in the administration of 
domestic and social affairs. Nor are these latter duties, when properly 
understood and performed, of less, but, if possible, of greater moment to 
the welfare of the race. They are the fountain and source out of which 
all other conditions of life proceed, and when the fountain is not kept 


pure and sweet, all the streams which flow therefrom will be turbid and 
impure. 

We believe, therefore, that neither men nor women have any reason 
or right to complain of, or desire to change, these great assignments of 
‘duty which nature has wrought into the very fibre of the physical and 
intellectual being of the sexes; but that the proper course for each is to 
accept the fiat of nature, with a reverent spirit, and seek to exercise their 
best powers so as to achieve the greatest possible amount of good to the 
race, each in their own appropriate manner. 

We believe that as men have by no means reached an ideal develop- 
ment of the State, although they are sincerely struggling toward that 
achievement, so in social and domestic life there are still many reforms to 
be accomplished, which demand the utmost devotion and energy of 
women and afford ample scope for their highest ambition. We rejoice 
~ that through that great movement for the higher education of women, 
which began at the outset of our career as a nation and which has been 
forwarded mainly by those who have desired to make women more happy 
and useful in their own sphere, all branches of learning, language, mathe- 
matics, science, are now open on practically equal terms to the youth of 
both sexes. But as there is still special training for boys in such branches 
as manual labor, technology, engineering, and political economy, so we 
hope to see the day when there shall be special schools or classes for 
girls, wherein such subjects as the chemistry of foods, scientific methods 
of cookery, the laws of drainage and ventilation, the appliances for heat- 
ing and lighting our homes, the laws of physical health and beauty, kinder- 
gartening, trained nursing, and in short all the vast and varied knowledge 
which bears upon the home and tends to make it more and more the 
fitting birthplace and nursery of the race, shall be freely imparted to the 
future wives and mothers of our land. 

Nor is society so free from evils, inherited from an earlier stage of 
civilization, and others incidental to the rapid influx of emigration from 
foreign shores, that women can afford to hold their charitable and philan- 
thropic responsibilities lightly, or to crave other and more arduous duties. 

We believe that it is a mistaken idea that for women to advance they 
must become more like men. No doubt there are individual women to 
whom, from peculiarities of their nature or circumstances, public duties 
may be fitting and appropriate; but these are exceptional. In the order 
of Christian civilization, the great mass of women must always be home-: 
keepers. It is this unnumbered multitude of tireless, loving workers for 
human advancement and happiness who must always form the highest 
exponent of womanhood, the truest criterion of its requirements and 


destiny; and these, from the nature of the case, must always be womanly 
women. 

Such is our faith. We believe that you share it with us, and that 
you deprecate, as we do, the addition to our already sufficiently heavy 
burdens, of the duties and cares of the State. We beg you, therefore, as. 
the highest representative body of men in the Commonwealth, that you 
will continue to the end the good work which you have so well begun, 
and record yourselves on every and all occasions as unalterably opposed 
to any change in the status of women before the law, which shall impose 
upon them those public and civic duties which belong to men. 

We ask this for our protection, for the protection of the social and 
domestic interests of the commonwealth, and in the name of those tender 
and holy memories of home which are our common heritage and joy. 


WoMEN REMONSTRANTS OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


CuHIcAGO, June 1st, 1891. 


WOMAN'S PROTEST AGAINST WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Reprinted from the Minority Report made to the Senate 
of the United States, 1886. 


We acknowledge no inferiority to men. Weclaim to 
have no less ability to perform the duties which God 
has imposed upon us than they have to perform those 
imposed upon them. 

We believe that God has wisely and welladapted each 
sex to the proper performance of the duties of each. 

We believe our trusis to be as important and sacred 
as any that exist on earth. 

We believe woman suffrage would relatively lessen 
the influence of the intelligent and true, and increase 
the influence of the ignorant and vicious. 

We feel that our present duties fill up the whole 
measure of our time and ability, and are such as none but 
ourselves can perform. Our appreciation of their im- 
portance requires us to protest against all efforts to 
infringe upon our rights by imposing upon us those obli- 
gations which cannot be separated from suffrage, but 
which, as we think, cannot be performed by us without 
the sacrifice of the highest interests of our families and 
of society. 

It is our fathers, brothers, husbands and sons who 
represent us at the ballot-box. Our fathers and our 
brothers love us ; our husbands are our choice and one 
with us; our sons are what we make them. Weare 
content that they represent ws in the corn-field, on the 
battle-field, and at the ballot-box, and we ‘tem in the 
school-room, at the fireside, and at the cradle, believing 
our representation even at the ballot-box to be thus 
more full and impartial than it would be were the 
views of the few who wish suffrage adopted, contrary 
to the judgment of the many. 

We do therefore respectfully protest against any legis- 
lation to establish “woman suffrage” in our land, or in 
any part of it. 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT 
IN AMERICA. 


The movement for the advancement of Woman began 
‘in America early in the nineteenth century in the very gen- 
eral demand which arose soon after the Revolution, for bet- 
er educational opportunities for women. The founding of 
Female Seminaries and the entrance of women upon educa- 
tional, literary and professional fields of labor, were among 
the most notable characteristics of the first half of the Cen- 
tury. It was not till 1848, the year of Socialist revolutions in 
Europe, that the idea of the so called political rights of wo- 
men was publicly formulated in this country by the calling 
of a woman’s rights convention, The great social and polit- 
ical disturbances during the next decade, which led to our 
Civil War and the freeing of the Negro slaves, fostered the 
idea of universal liberty. The emancipation of women there- 
fore quite naturally became the cry of those philosophers 
and reformers who failed to look deeply enough into the 
complicated structure of civilization, to see that the admitted 
limitations to the sphere of woman had arisen from causes 
which natural growth and evolution were sure in the long 
run to dissipate, without any violent, structural changes in 
society itself. | 
The demand for political rights for women had how- 
ever, this excellent effect. While the great mass of Ameri- 
can people have never had any sympathy with it, have 
always distinctly felt that it was contrary to the principles 
upon which society, and especially the established relations 
between men and women were founded, the very aggressive 
and persistent tactics of the propaganda, have made it im- 
perative that the defenders of the true progress and 
advancement of women should examine the basis of their 
belief, and fortify their position against the attacks of their 
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opponents. For twenty years or more, this sifting process, 
this thoughtful and studious examination of pros and cons, 
- went on among women quite silently. In 1870 it found its 
first united public expression. In that year a very remarka- 
ble paper was sent to Congress by women opposed to 
woman suffrage, who felt that the time had come to make an 
open protest against the work of the Suffragists. This pro- 
test was written by Mrs, Madeline Vinton Dahlgren, wife of 
Admiral Dahlgren, and her coadjutors were Mrs. General 
William T. Sherman and Mrs, Almira Lincoln Phelps, sister 
and co-worker of Mrs. Emma Willard of Troy, the greatest 
woman educator of her time. It was signed by hundreds of 
leading ladies all over the country, women of prominence in 
social, educational and philanthropic circles. In all, fifteen 
thousand names were enrolled. It was thought at the time 
that so wide spread and powerful a protest must end the 
matter, and no permanent organization was attempted. 

The agitation went steadily forward however, and in 
another decade it became apparent that further means were 
necessary, to give expression to the growing conviction of 
the great majority of thoughtful women, that the true ad- 
vancement of women must come along lines sympathetic 
with her peculiar endowments, and not through political 
preferment. 

In the early ’80’s a number of leading women of Boston 
and Cambridge, several of them connected with State Boards 
of Charities and Reforms, called a meeting, and without 
forming any organization, commenced to offer quiet but 
effective opposition to the efforts of the suffragists before 
the state legislature. Year after year, they met petitions 
with counter petitions, arguments with counter arguments, 
and succeeded at session after session of the legislature, in 
defeating the proposed measures of the suffragists. As the 
contest grew more intense, and extended beyond the con- 
fines of Boston to the State at large, many gentlemen 
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became interested on either side; and at last the legislature, 
with a view to settle the vexed question forever, submitted 
the whole matter to the people of the State, women as well 
as men being permitted to register and vote upon it. The 
vote was taken November 6th, 1895 and the result was the 
most overwhelming defeat for the suffragists that any propo- 
sition had ever sustained in the State of Massachusetts, 
while the number of votes cast by women in favor of it, was 
less than four per cent of the number entitled to register and 
vote. This fact effectually disposed of the claim of the suf- 
fragists, that the women of Massachusetts desired the ballot. 

The anti-suffragists of course, supposed that so decided 
a victory would result in at least a temporary cessation of 
the contest; but the suffragists, returned undaunted to the 
field. The Massachusetts Association Opposed to the Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women; which had organized in May, 
1895, was therefore compelled to continue its work with in- 
creased zeal. 

Meantime, the Suffragists in the State of New York took 
the occasion of the Constitutional Convention assembled at 
Albany, in the spring of 1894, to petition that the word 
‘male’ as applied to the qualification of voters, should be ex- 
punged from the Constitution, Immediately a numerous and 
powerful body of women appeared in the field to oppose this 
movement. Petitions signed by thousands of well-known 
and responsible women, including an overwhelming majority 
of the tax-paying women of the district, were sent in by the 
Albany Anti-Suffrage Association; while in New York City 
the contest called into action a very large contingent of the 
best known and most influential women in the city. When 
the Convention by a decided vote refused to consider the 
proposition favorably, the Anti-Suffragists supposed that 
their work was done for at least twenty years, and weary 
already of the excitement and publicity involved in the 
struggle, disbanded their forces. But they had something 
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yet to learn of the tactics of their opponents. Early in the 
following year they commenced to lay siege to the legis- 
lature to obtain the passage of a bill or Concurrent Resolu- 
tion for an amendment to the constitution giving women the 
right to vote. So quietly was their work prosecuted that it 
was not until the resolution had. passed the Assembly and 
reached the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, that the Anti- 
Suffragists awoke to a sense of the fact that their work, instead 
of being finished, was only just begun. The resolution 
finally passed the Senate, but a clerical error destroyed its 
value. 

The necessity of an organization was now fully ap- 
parent, and on the 8th of April, 1896, the New York State 
Association Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to Women 
was formed, with a standing committee of over one hundred 
of the best known women in New York, while its member- 
ship speedily rose to more than twenty thousand, while the 
active interest aroused all over the State and through adjoin- 
ing states, and the earnest sympathy and co-operation of the 
great mass of home-loving women are sufficient proof of the 
need and usefulness of the organization. 

In the West there had been hitherto no strictly local or- 
ganization of Anti-Suffragists, but in 1886, the attention of a 
few women in Chicago had been called to the work which 
was being carried forward at Washington, by the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, under the leadership of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, and protests and memorials were from 
time to time, forwarded to Congress by these remonstrants 
with decided effect. They also addressed the Illinois Legis- 
lature and the legislatures of various other western states, 
besides keeping up a close correspondence with well known 
women in many states; thus bringing influence to bear pri- 
vately, upon public men, in various localities. 

This work proved so effectual that early in 1897, Miss 
Anthony announced through the public press, that finding 
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the obstacles to the cause she advocated so great in Wash- 

ington, she was determined to transfer the battle to the 
Middle West, concentrating her forces in the states of Iowa, 
Montana, Oregon and California. In February, 1897, the 
Woman’s National Suffrage Association, instead of meeting 
at Washington, as it had done for the previous ten or fifteen 
years, convened at Des Moines, Iowa, with the avowed mo- 
tive of laying siege to the Iowa legislature then in session. 
That its influence was considerable, there is no doubt, but 
it failed of success. The battle in Iowa has been steadily 
waged since that time, always to the discomfiture of the suf- 
fragists, while the victory of the anti-suffragists in rgo2 is so 
decisive as to appear final. In neither of the other States 
mentioned, have any successes been recorded. 

The point of attack having thus been shifted from the 
East to the West, the associations in Massachusetts and 
New York, immediately urged organization in Chicago, and 
on the 6th of May, 1897, the Lllinois Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to women was formed. Com- 
mittees for co-operation were also formed in several other 
Western States. The work of all these societies has con- 
sisted mainly in circulating literature, to the press, legis- 
lative bodies, and leading men and women. Each associa- 
tion has sent out many thousand documents and leaflets 
each year and the work is still growing in volume and influ- 
ence. Parlor meetings have sometimes been held, but 
appearance upon public platforms and participation in pub- 
lic debates, have been carefully avoided. 

The results during the six years of our organization 
have been well summed up, as follows, in a recent article in 
the Boston Transcript, It should be noted also that these 
substantial victories have been won after fifty years of deter- 
mined and vigorous agitation on the part of the suffragists. 

‘‘Since 1896, when Utah and Idaho granted suffrage to 
women, four other States—Minnesota, Delaware, Lousiana 
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New York—have given limited suffrage for School Commit- 
tees, Library Trustees or for tax-paying women. During 
the same six years, or since 1896, women suffrage along al! 
lines (license, tax-paying, municipal, presidential, school 
suffrage and constitutional améndments) has met with sixty 
defeats in twenty-eight States * Fourteen of these States are 
west of the Mississippi river, which indicates that\the States 
which are nearest to the four that have woman suffrage, have 
no intention of following their example.” 


During this long struggle of fifty years, several con- 
clusions of interest have been established. And first, it has 
been conclusively shown that only a very small minority of 
women desire suffrage. In Massachusetts where the propa- 
ganda has been longest and most firmly established, the 
referendum of 1895 proved that the proportion was less than 
four per cent, and experiments with school suffrage which 
now obtains in twenty-two States, have shown an even 
smaller percentage elsewhere. Secondly, in the four States 
which now have presidential suffrage, it 1s generally con- 
ceded by thoughtful observers, even among suffragists, that 
the good results so lavishly promised have not yet appeared. 
It should be noticed, also, that Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 
are States of very scattered population,—no more than two 
or three inhabitants tu the square mile—and very primitive 
habits of life, Colorado is mainly a mining State with only 
one ar two large cities. From observations of the results 
there, the conclusion is steadily deepening that the State has 
committed a blunder, not easily retrieved, the effect of which 
will be.to impair its reputation for good sense and sound 
policy for many years to come. 


Meantime the question of equality between the sexes 
has changed ground in the public estimation. Nowhere is 
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this more plainly seen than in the matter of co-education. 
When certain of our large Universities opened their doors 
to women on equal terms with men, it was thought by many 
to be a great gain in the higher education of women, but 
now three great co-educational Universities, the Stanford of 
California, the Northwestern of Illinois, and the Chicago 
University are calling a halt. It is found that the admission 
of female students tends to feminize the University to a 
degree that is rather alarming; that the change also is a 
cumulative one, since the more the proportion of female stu- 
dents increases, the greater is the tendency of young men to 
flock to those Universities where the male standard is high- 
est. At Stanford University, the proportion of female stu- 
dents has been limited, and in the two Illinois Institutions 
it has been decided that different courses of study, and 
different facilities must be provided for the two sexes. Thus 
the line of sex becomes more and more a distinct line of 
cleavage through social and educational conditions, and the 
logical inference is, that the same embarrasing tendency 
would manifest itself in political life. 


The experience of Woman’s clubs is also worthy of 
note, and germane to the subject at issue. The first Wom- 
an’s clubs were founded by suffragists in the confident 
belief that as fast as women become accustomed to lite- 
rary debate, to the use of parliamentary law and to the 
study of social and literary topics, they would lose their 
aversion to the ballot, and augment the ranks of the suffra- 
gists. The contrary has proved true. While most of the 
clubs are under the control of suffrage leaders, the great 
majority of individual members steadfastly refuse to be- 
come suffragists, or even to discuss the matter. They 
quietly turn their attention to literature, art, domestic 
science, child study, physical culture, anything in fact, 
but suffrage. In spite of the gentle pleasantries of 
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the press concerning their very feminine way of doing things 
and some excess of zeal on the part of individual members, 
the Woman’s clubs have done much good in developing 
women along the lines which Nature marks out as those 
best suited to their progress and achievement, but they have 
forwarded the cause of suffrage but little. 
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A BRIEF STATEMENT OF RIGHTS AND EXEMP- 
TIONS WHICH BY LAW ARE GIVEN TO WOMEN 
AND NOT TO MEN. 


Under the Common Law and the Laws of the United States 
and of Massachusetts many rights and exemptions are given to 
women which are not given to men. 


Citizenship is acquired more easily by women than by men, as 
“ All persons born or naturalized in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside.” — (U.S. Const. 14th Am.) 
and “‘ Any woman who is now or may hereafter be married to a 
citizen of the United States and who might herself be lawfully 
naturalized shall be deemed a citizen.” — U. S, Compiled Statutes 
Sec. 1994. 

Women are not obliged to do jury duty. — R. L. ch. 176, sec. 1. 

Women are not obliged to do military duty.— R. L. ch. 16, sec. 2. 

Women are not obliged to pay a poll tax. — R. L. ch. 12, sec. 1. 


The property of a widow or of an unmarried woman above the 
age of twenty-one years to the amount of $500 is exempt from 
taxation provided her whole taxable estate does not exceed $1000. 
—R. L. ch. 12, sec. 5, cl. 9. 


Women, by residing in a city or town for five consecutive years, 
and married women if their husbands have settlements, will gain 
settlements, entitling them to support in case of need in such city or 
town, although they have paid no taxes. Men, on the other hand, 
must pay taxes three out of five consecutive years of residence 
in order to gain such settlement. — R. L. ch. 80, sec. 1, cls. 1 & 6. 


Women who are employees are exceptionally provided for and 
protected by the statutes regulating labor.—R. L. ch. 106, sec. 
36-41. 

Women are exempt from arrest in civil actions except for tort, 
but after judgment has been obtained against them they may be 
committed for contempt of court upon failure to pay. —R. L. ch. 
Pee SU. 3. 


Married women are exempted from punishment for many crimi- 
nal and tortious acts committed by them in the presence of their 
husbands, there being ‘‘a presumption of law that acts done by 
the wife in the immediate presence of her husband are done by 


her under coercion from him.” In the absence of evidence to 
rebut this presumption the husband is held and the wife excused. 
— 145 Mass. 307. 

A husband is bound to support his wife and children, and is 
liable for debts incurred by his wife in the purchase of necessa- 
ries. — 101 Mass. 78; 114 Mass. 424. 


During the pendency of a libel for divorce, the court may re- 
quire the husband to pay into court an amount which will enable 
the wife to defend or maintain the libel, and may require him to 
pay the wife alimony during the pendency of the libel. — R. L. 
CH Fre: BEC! ima: 


The rights of the husband and wife in relation to the control 
of their minor children have been made substantially equal, and 
now in any controversy between the parents relative to the final 
possession of the children, the welfare and happiness of the chil- 
dren shall determine their custody or possession. — R. L. ch. 152, 
sec. 28. 


A married woman may now hold both real and personal pro- 
perty free from the control and debts of her husband.—R. L. 
Che aRe) Sec, (ose 7, 


A married woman may now make contracts and sue and be sued, 
except that husband and wife cannot make contracts between 
themselves or sue each other. — R. L. ch. 153, sec. 2-6. 


A married woman may now carry on business on her own ac- 
count. — R. L. ch. 153, sec. ro. 


The wife upon the decease of her husband may remain in his 
house for six months without being chargeable for rent.—R. L. 
ch. 140, sec. 1. 


The wife upon the decease of her husband may be given an 
allowance for necessaries out of his property. The amount of 
this allowance is fixed by the Probate Court according to her cir- 
cumstances and condition in life, and is paid to her in preference 
to the payment of his debts. — R. L. ch. 140, sec. 2. 


Aside from these advantages to the wife, the rights of the sur- 
viving husband or wife in the property of the one who has de- 
ceased are now practically the same. [If there is no will, or if the 
provisions of the will have been waived, the husband or wife, if 
there are issue surviving, will take one third of the personalty 
and realty ; if there are no issue surviving, then the husband or 
wife will take $5000 and one half of the residue of the personalty 
and one half of the realty. — R. L. ch. 140, sec. 3. 
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SOME OF THE REASONS AGAINST WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


THE POWER OF SEX. 


Ir has been said that the question of the rights and em- 
ployment of women should be treated without regard to 
sex. It should rather be said that those who consider it 
regardless of sex do not consider it at all. It will not do to 
exclude from the problem the chief factor in it, and deal 
with women only as if they were smaller and weaker men. 
Yet these have been the tactics of the agitators for female 
suffrage, and to them they mainly owe what success they 
have had. Hence their extreme sensitiveness whenever the 
subject is approached on its most essential side. If it could 
be treated like other subjects, and discussed fully and freely, 
the cause of the self-styled reformers would have been hope- 
less from the first. It is happy for them that the relations 
of women to society cannot be so discussed without giving 
just offense. Their most important considerations can be 
touched but slightly ; and even then offense will be taken. 

Whatever liberty the best civilization may accord to 
women, they must always be subject to restrictions un- 
known to the other sex, and they can never dispense with 
the protecting influences which society throws about them. 
A man, in lonely places, has nothing to lose but life and 
property ; and he has nerve and muscles to defend them. 
He is free to go whither he pleases, and run what risks he 
pleases. Without a radical change in human nature, of 
which the world has never given the faintest sign, women 
cannot be equally emancipated. It is not a question of cus- 
tom, habit, or public opinion ; but of an all-pervading force, 
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always formidable in the vast number of men in whom it is 
not controlled by higher forces. A woman is subject, also, 
to many other restrictions, more or less stringent, necessary 
to the maintenance of self-respect and the respect of others, 
and yet placing her at a disadvantage, as compared to men, 
in the active work of the world. All this is mere truism, 
but the plainest truism may be ignored in the interest of a 
theory or a “ cause.”’ 

Again, everybody knows that the physical and mental 
constitution of woman is more delicate than in the other 
sex; and, we may add, the relations between mind and 
body are more intimate and subtile. It is true that they 
are abundantly so in men; but their harder organism is 
neither so sensitive to disturbing influences nor subject to 
so many of them. 

It is these and other inherent conditions, joined to the 
engrossing nature of a woman’s special functions, thaf have 
determined through all time her relative position. What 
we have just said — and we might have said much more — 
is meant as a reminder that her greatest limitations are not 
of human origin. Men did not make them, and they can- 
not unmake them. Through them, God and Nature have 
ordained that those subject to them shall. not be forced to 
join in the harsh conflicts of the world militant. It 1s folly 
to ignore them, or try to counteract them by political and 
social quackery. They set at naught legislatures and peo- 
ples. 

SELF-COMPLACENCY OF THE AGITATORS. 

Here we may notice an idea which seems to prevail 
among the woman suffragists, that they have argued away 
the causes which have always determined the substantial 
relations of the sexes. This notion arises mainly from the 
fact that they have had the debate very much to themselves. 
Their case is that of the self-made philosopher who attacked 
the theory of gravitation, and, because nobody took the 
trouble to answer him, boasted that he had demolished it, 
and called it an error of the past. 


CRUELTY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The frequent low state of health among American women 
is a fact as undeniable as it is deplorable. 

In this condition of things, what do certain women de- 
mand for the good of their sex ? To add to the excitements 
that are wasting them other and greater excitements, and 
to cares too much for their strength other and greater cares. 
Because they cannot do their own work, to require them to 
add to it the work of men, and launch them into the tur- 
moil where the most robust sometimes fail. It is much as 
if a man in a state of nervous exhaustion were told by his 
physician to enter at once for a foot-race or a boxing- 


match. 
POWER SHOULD GO WITH RESPONSIBILITY. 


To hold the man responsible and yet deprive him of 
power is neither just nor rational. The man is the natural 
head of the family, and is responsible for its maintenance . 
and order. Hence he ought to control the social and busi- 
ness agencies which are essential to the successful discharge 
of the trust imposed upon him. If he is deprived of any 
part of this control, he should be freed also in the same 
measure from the responsibilities attached to it. 


ALTERNATIVES OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Woman suffrage must have one of two effects. H, as 
many of its advocates complain, women are subservient to 
men, and do nothing but what they desire, then woman 
suffrage will have no other result than to increase the 
power of the other sex; if, on the other hand, women vote 
as they see fit, without regarding their husbands, then un- 
happy marriages will be multiplied and divorces redoubled. 
We cannot afford to add to the elements of domestic un- 
happiness. 


POLITICAL DANGERS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


One of the chief dangers of popular government is that 
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of inconsiderate and rash legislation. In impatience to be 
rid of one evil, ulterior consequences are apt to be forgot- 
ten. In the haste to redress one wrong, a door may be 
opened to many. ‘This danger would be increased immeas- 
urably if the most impulsive and excitable half of humanity 
had an equal voice in the making of laws, and in the admin- 
istration of them. Abstract right would then be made to 
prevail after a fashion somewhat startling. A lady of in- 
telugence and admirable intentions, an ardent partisan on 
principles of pure humanitarianism, confessed that, in the 
last presidential election, Florida had given a majority for 
the Democrats; but insisted that it was right to count it 
for Hayes, because other States had been counted wrong- 
fully for Tilden. It was impossible to make her compre- 
hend that government conducted on such principles would 
end in anarchy. In politics, the virtues of women would 
sometimes be as dangerous as their faults. 

It the better class of women flatter themselves that they 
can control the others, they are doomed to disappointment. 
They will be outvoted in their own kitchens, without reck- 
oning the agglomerations of poverty, ignorance, and vice, 
that form a startling proportion of our city populations. It 
is here that the male vote alone threatens our system with 
its darkest perils. The female vote would enormously in- 
crease the evil, for it is often more numerous, always more 
impulsive and less subject to reason, and almost devoid of 
the sense of responsibility. Here the bad politician would 
find his richest resources. He could not reach the better 
class of female voters, but the rest would be ready to his 
hand. Three fourths of them, when not urged by some 
pressing need or contagious passion, would be moved, not 
by principles, but by personal predilections. 


THE FEMALE POLITICIAN. 


It is not woman’s virtues that would be prominent or in- 
fluential in the political arena, They would shun it by an 
invincible repulsion ; and the opposite qualities would be 
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drawn into it. The Washington lobby has given us some 
means of judging what we may expect from the woman 
‘inside politics.” If politics are to be purified by artful- 
ness, effrontery, insensibility, a pushing self-assertion, and 
a glib tongue, then we may look for regeneration ; for the 
typical female politician will be richly endowed with all 
these gifts. 

Thus accoutred for the conflict, she may fairly hope to 
have the better of her masculine antagonist. A woman 
has the inalienable right of attacking without being at- 
tacked in turn. She may strike, but must not be struck, 
either literally or figuratively. Most women refrain from 
abusing their privilege of non-combatants ; but there are 
those in whom the sense of impunity breeds the cowardly 
courage of the virago. 

In reckoning the resources of the female politicians, 
there is one which can by no means be left out. None 
know better than women the potency of feminine charms 
aided by feminine arts. The woman “inside politics” will 
not fail to make use of an influence so subtile and strong, 
and of which the management is peculiarly suited to her 
talents. If— and the contingency is in the highest degree 
probable — she is not gifted with charms of her own, she 
will have no difficulty in finding and using others of her 
sex who are. I report is to be trusted, Delilah has al- 
ready spread her snares for the congressional Samson; and 
the power before which the wise fail and the mighty fall 
has been invoked against the sages and heroes of the Capi- 
tol. When ‘“ woman ”’ is fairly “ inside politics,” the sensa- 
tion press will reap a harvest of scandals more lucrative to 
itself than profitable to public morals. And, as the zeal otf 
one class of female reformers has been, and no doubt will 
be, largely directed to their grievances in matters of sex, 
we shall have shrill-tongued discussions of subjects which 
had far better be let alone. 

It may be said that the advocates of female suffrage do 
not look to political women for the purifying of politics, 
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but to the votes of the sex at large. The two, however, 
cannot be separated. It should be remembered that the 
question is not of a limited and select female suffrage, but 
of a universal one. ‘To limit would be impossible. It 
would seek the broadest areas and the lowest depths, and 
spread itself through the marshes and malarious pools of 
society. 


MEN WILL GIVE WOMEN THE SUFFRAGE IF THEY WANT IT. 
¢ 


Again, one of the chief arguments of the agitators is that 
government without the consent of the governed is opposed 
to inalienable right. But most women, including those of 
the best capacity and worth, fully consent that their fathers, 
husbands, brothers, or friends, shall be their political repre- 
sentatives; and no exhortation or teasing has induced them 
to withhold their consent. Nor is this surprising; for a 
woman is generally represented in a far truer and more in- 
timate sense by her male relative than is this relative by 
the candidate to whom he gives his vote, commonly with- 
out knowing him, and often with dissent from many of his 
views. 

Nothing is more certain than that women will have the 
suffrage if they ever want it; for when they want it, men 
will give it to them, regardless of consequences. A more 
than readiness on the part of men to conform to the wishes 
of the other sex is a national trait i America, though 
whether it would survive the advent of the female politician 
is matter for reflection. We venture to remind those who 
demand woman suffrage asa right that, even if it were so, 
the great majority of intelligent women could judge for 
themselves whether to exercise it, better than the few who 
assume to teach them their duty. 


MOST WOMEN AVERSE TO IT. 


The agitators know well that, in spite of their persistent 
importunity, the majority of women are averse to the suf- 
frage. Hence, the ludicrous terror which the suffragists 
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showed at the Governor’s proposal to submit the question 
to a vote of the women of the State. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS HAVE DONE NOTHING TO PROVE 
THEIR FITNESS FOR A SHARE IN GOVERNMENT. 


A small number of women have spent their time for sev- 
eral decades in ceaseless demands for suffrage, but they 
have lost their best argument in failing to show that they 
are prepared to use the franchise when they have got it. A 
single sound and useful contribution to one side or the other 
of any question of current politics — the tariff, specie pay- 
ments, the silver bill, civil-service reform, railroad monopoly, 
capital and labor, or a half score of other matters — would 
have done more for their cause than years of empty agita- 
tion. 

PERMANENCE OF THE RELATIONS OF THE SEXES. 

The agitators say that no reason can be given why 
women should not take a direct part in politics, except that 
they have never done so. There are other reasons, and 
strong ones, in abundance. But this particular one is never- 
theless good. All usages, laws, and institutions have risen 
and perished, and risen and perished again. Their history 
is the history of mutability itself. But, from the earlicst 
records of mankind down to this moment, in every race and 
every form or degree of civilization oy barbarism, the rela: 
tive position of the sexes has been essentially the same, 
with exceptions so feeble, rare, and transient that they only 
prove the rule. Such permanence in the foundation of so- 
ciety, while all that rests upon it has passed from change to 
change, is proof in itself that this foundation lies deep in 
the essential nature of things. It is idle to prate of the old 
time that has passed away and the new time that is com- 
ing. The “new time” can no more stir the basis of human 
nature than it can stop the movement of the earth. 

The cause of this permanence is obvious. Women have 
great special tasks assigned them in the work of life, and 
men have not. To these tasks their whole nature, moral 
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and physical, is adjusted. ‘There is scarcely a distinctive 
quality of women that has not a direct or indirect bear- 
ing upon them. Everything else in their existence is sub- 
ordinated to the indispensable functions of continuing and 
rearing the human race; and, during the best years of life, 
this work, fully discharged, leaves little room for any other. 
Rightly considered, it is a work no less dignified than es- 
sential. It is the root and stem of national existence, 
while the occupations of men are but the leaves and 
branches. On women of the intelligent and_ instructed 
classes depends the future of the nation. If they are sound 
in body and mind, impart this soundness to a numerous off- 
spring, and rear them to a sense of responsibility and duty, 
there are no national evils that we cannot overcome. If 
they fail to do this their part, then the masses of the coarse 
and unintelligent, always of rapid increase, will overwhelm 
us and our institutions. When these indispensable duties 
are fully discharged, then the suffrage agitators may ask 
with better grace, if not with more reason, that they may 
share the political functions of men. 


IS WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT OR A WRONG ? 


It has been claimed as a right that woman should vote. 
It is no right, but a wrong, that a small number of women 
should impose on all the rest political duties which there is 
no call for their assuming, which they do not want to as- 
sume, and which, if duly discharged, would be a cruel and 
intolerable burden. This pretense of the female suffragists 
was reduced to an absurdity when some of them gravely 
affirmed that, if a single woman wanted to vote, all the 
others ought to be required to do so. 

Government by doctrines of abstract right, of which the 
French Revolution set the example and bore the fruits, in- 
volves enormous danger and injustice. No political right is 
absolute and of universal application. Each has its con- 
ditions, qualifications, and limitations. If these are disre- 
garded, one right collides with another, or with many others. 
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Even a man’s right to liberty is subject to the condition that 
he does not use it to infringe the rights of his neighbors. 
It is in the concrete, and not in the abstract, that rights 
prevail in every sound and wholesome society. ‘They are 
applied where they are applicable. A government of glit- 
- tering generalities quickly destroys itself. The object of 
government is the accomplishment of a certain result, the 
greatest good of the governed ; and the ways.of reaching it 
vary in different countries and different social conditions. 
Neither liberty nor the suffrage are the end; they are noth- 
ing but means to reach it; and each should be used to the 
extent in which it is best adapted to its purpose. If the 
voting of women conduces to the greatest good of the com- 
munity, then they ought to vote, and otherwise they ought 
not. The question of female suffrage thus becomes a prac- 
tical question, and not one of declamation. 

What would be the results of the general application of 
the so-called right to vote, a right which, if it exists at all, 
must be common to all mankind? Suppose that the popu- 
lations of Turkey, the Soudan, or Zululand were to attempt 
to exercise it and govern themselves by universal popular 
suffrage. The consequence would be anarchy, and a quick 
return to despotism as a relief. The same would be the 
case, in less degree, among peoples more civilized, yet not 
trained to self-government by the habits and experience 
of generations. In fact, there are but a few of the most 
advanced nations in whom the universal exercise of the 
pretended “inalienable right” to vote would not produce 
political and social convulsions. The truth is this: If the 
exercise of the suffrage by any individual or body of indi- 
viduals involves detriment to the whole people, then the 
right to exercise it does not exist. 

It is the right and the duty of the people to provide it- 
self with good government, and this great practical right 
and duty is imperative and paramount; whatever conflicts 
with it must give way. The air-blown theory of inalienable 
right is unworthy the good sense of the American people. 
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The most rational even of the suffragists themselves have 
ceased to rely on it. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE NOT PROGRESS. 


Many women of sense and intelligence are influenced by 
the fact that the woman-suffrage movement boasts itself a 
movement of progress, and by a wish to be on the liberal 
or progressive side. But the boast is unfounded. Progress, 
to be genuine, must be in accord with natural law. If it is 
not, it ends in failure and in retrogression. ‘To give women 
a thorough and wholesome training both of body and mind ; 
to prepare such of them as have strength and opportunity 
for various occupations different from what they usually ex- 
ercise, and above all for the practice of medicine, in which 
we believe that they may render valuable service ; to rear 
them in more serious views of life and its responsibilities, 
are all in the way of normal and healthy development: but 
to plunge them into politics, where they are not needed. and 
for which they are unfit, would be scarcely more a move- 
ment of progress than to force them to bear arms and 
fight. 

WOMAN IN POLITICS AN ANTIQUATED IDEA. 

The social power of women has grown with the growth 
of civilization, but their political power has diminished. In 
former times and under low social conditions, women have 
occasionally had a degree of power in public affairs un- 
known in the foremost nations of the modern world. ‘The 
most savage tribes on this continent, the Six Nations of New 
York, listened, in solemn assembly, to the counsels of its 
matrons, with a deference that has no parallel among its 
civilized successors. The people of ancient Lycia, at a time 
when they were semi-barbarians, gave such power to their 
women that they were reported to live under a gynecoc- 
racy, or female government. The word gynecocracy, by 
the way, belongs to antiquity. It has no application in mod- 
ern life; and, in the past, its applications were found, not 
in the higher developments of ancient society, but in the 
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lower. Four hundred years before Christ, the question of 
giving political power to women was agitated among the 
most civilized of ancient peoples, the Athenians, and they 
would not follow the example of their barbarian neighbors. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN VOTING AND FIGHTING. 


The advocates of woman suffrace have ridiculed the idea 
of any connection between voting and the capacity to fight. 
Their attitude in this matter shows the absence of reflection 
on questions of government, or the mability to form rational 
judgment upon them. In fact, it is with nearly all of them 
a matter, not of reason, but of sentiment. 

The human race consists of two equal parts, the comba- 
tant and the non-combatant, and these parts are separated 
by the line of sex. It is true that some men are perma- 
nently disabled from fighting, and others may be disabled 
in one year or one month, and fit to bear arms in the next; 
but the general fact remains that men are the fighting half 
of humanity, and women are not. Fundamental laws are 
made in reference to aggregates of persons, and not to in- 
dividual exceptions; and it would be absurd to exact a sur- 
geon’s certificate of military competency from every voter 
at the polls. It is enough that he belongs to a body which, 
as a whole, can and will fight. The question remains, What 
has this to do with voting? It hasa great deal to do with 
it, and above all in a government purely popular. 


THE VOTING OF A LARGE NON-COMBATANT CLASS DANGER- 
OUS TO CIVIL HARMONY. 


Since history began, no government ever sustained itself 
long unless it could command the physical force of the na- 
tion; and this, whether the form of government was des- 
potism, constitutional monarchy, or democracy. The despot 
controls the army which compels the people to obey; the 
king and parliament control the force of the kingdom, and 
malcontents dare not rise in insurrection till they think they 
have drawn away an egual or greater share of it. Finally, 
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the majority in a democratic republic feels secure that its 
enactments will take effect, because the defeated minority, 
even if it does not respect law, will respect a force greater 
than its own. But suppose the majority to consist chiefly 
of women. Then legality would be on one side and power 
on the other. The majority would have the law, and the 
minority the courage and strength. Hence, in times of po- 
litical excitement, when passions were roused and great in- 
terests were at stake, the majority, that is, the legal author- 
ity, would need the help of a standing army. Without such 
support the possession of the suffrage by the non-combatant 
half of the nation would greatly imcrease the chances of 
civil discord. Once in our history a minority rose against 
the majority, in the belief that it could out-fight it. This 
would happen often if the minority, as in the supposed case 
of woman suttrage, had not only the belief but the certainty 
that it could master the majority. It may not be credit- 
able to human nature that 1f we would have a stable gov- 
ernment it is necessary to keep the balance of power on the 
side of law; but the business of government is to shape 
itself to the actual, and not the ideal or millennial, condi- 
tion of mankind. 

Suppose, again, a foreign war in which the sympathies of 
our women were enlisted on one side or the other. Suppose 
them to vote against the judgment of the men that we 
should take part in it; or, in other words, that their male 
fellow citizens should fight whether they liked it or not. 
Would the men be likely to obey ? 


ANOTHER SOURCE OF DISCORD. 


There is another reason why the giving of the suffrage 
to women would tend to civil discord. In the politics of 
the future, the predominant, if not the engrossing, ques- 
tions will be to all appearance those of finance and the 
relations of Jabor and capital. From the nature of their 
occupations, as well as other causes, women in general are 
ignorant of these matters, and not well fitted to deal with 
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them. They require an experience, a careful attention, a 
deliberation and coolness of judgment, and a freedom from 
passion, so rare that at the best their political treatment is 
full of difficulty and danger. if these qualities are rare in 
men, they are still more so in women, and feminine instinct 
will not in the present case supply their place. The pecu- 
liar danger of these questions is that they raise class ani- 
mosities, and tend to set the poor against the rich and the 
rich against the poor. They become questions of social 
antagonism. Now, most of us have had occasion to observe 
how strong the social rivalries and animosities of women 
are. They far exceed those of men. If, in the strife be- 
tween labor and capital, which, without great self-restraint 
on both sides, is likely to be a fierce one, women should be 
called to an active part, the effect would be like throwing 
pitch and resin into the fire. The wives and daughters of 
the poor would bring into the contest a wrathful jealousy 
and hate against the wives and daughters of the rich, far 
more vehement than the corresponding passions in their 
husbands and brothers. 


PRACTICAL VERSUS SENTIMENTAL GOVERNMENT. 


The real issue is this: Is the object of government the 
good of the governed, or is it not? A late writer on wo- 
man suffrage says that it is not. According to her, the ob- 
ject of government is to give his or her rights to everybody. 
Others among the agitators do not venture either on this 
flat denial or this brave assertion, but only hover about 
them with longing looks. Virtually they maintain that the 
object of government is the realization of certain ideas or 
theories. They believe in principles, and so do we; they 
believe in rights, and so do we. But as the sublime may 
pass into the ridiculous, so the best principles may be trans- 
ported into regions of folly or diabolism. ‘There are minds 
so constituted that they can never stop till they have run 
every virtue into its correlative weakness or vice. Govern- 


ment should be guided by principles; but they should be 
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sane and not crazy, sober and not drunk. They should 
walk on solid ground, and not roam the clouds hanging to 
a bag of gas, 

Rights may be real or unreal. Principles may be true or 
false ; but even the best and truest cannot safely be pushed 
too far, or in the wrong direction. The principle of truth 
itself may be carried into absurdity. The saying is old that 
truth should not be spoken at all times; and those whom 
a sick conscience worries into habitual violation of the 
maxim are imbeciles and nuisances. Religion may pass 
into morbid enthusiasm or wild fanaticism, and turn from a 
blessing to a curse. So the best of political principles must 
be kept within bounds of reason, or they will work mischief. 
That greatest and most difficult of sciences, the science of 
government, dealing with interests so delicate, complicated, 
and antagonistic, becomes a perilous guide when it deserts 
the ways of temperance. . 


SHALL WE STAND BY AMERICAN PRINCIPLES ? 


The suffragists’ idea of government is not practical, but 
utterly unpractical. It is not American, but French. It 
is that government of abstractions and generalities which 
found its realization in the French Revolution, and its apos- 
tle in the depraved and half-crazy man of genius, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. The French had an excuse for their 
frenzy in the crushing oppression they had just flung off 
and in their inexperience of freedom. We have no excuse. 
Since the nation began we have been free and our liberty 
is in danger from nothing but its own excesses. Since 
France learned to subject the ideas of Rousseau to the prin- 
ciples of stable freedom embodied in the parliamentary goy- 
ernment of England and in our own republicanism, she has 
emerged from alternate tumult and despotism to enter the 
paths of hope and progress. 

The government of abstractions has been called, some- 
times the a priori, and sometimes the sentimental, method. 
We object to this last term, unless it is carefully defined. 
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Sentiments, like principles, enter into the life of nations as 
well as that of individuals; and they are vital to both. 
But they should be healthy, and not morbid; rational, and 
not extravagant. It is not common sense alone that makes 
the greatness of states; neither is it sentiments and prin- 
ciples alone. It is these last jomed with reason, reflection, 
and moderation. Through this union it is that one small 
island has become the mighty mother of nations; and it is 
because we ourselves, her greatest offspring, have chosen 
the paths of Hampden, Washington, and Franklin, and not 
those of Rousseau, that we have passed safe through every 
danger, and become the wonder and despair of despotism. 

Out of the wholesome fruits of the earth, and the staff 
of life itself, the perverse chemistry of man distils delirious 
vapors, which, condensed and bottled, exalt his brain with 
glorious fantasies, and then leave him in the mud. So it 
is with the unhappy suffragists. From the sober words of 
our ancestors they extract the means of mental inebriety. 
Because the fathers of the republic gave certain reasons to 
emphasize their creed that America should not be taxed be- 
cause America was not represented in the British Parlia- 
ment, they cry out that we must fling open the floodgates 
to vaster tides of ignorance and folly, strengthen the evil of 
our system and weaken the good, feed old abuses, hatch 
new ones, and expose all our large cities— we speak with 
deliberate conviction — to the risk of anarchy. 

Neither Congress, nor the States, nor the united voice of 
the whole people could permanently change the essential 
relations of the sexes. Universal female suffrage, even if 
decreed, would undo itself in time; but the attempt to es- 
tablish it would work deplorable mischief. The question is, 
whether the persistency of a few agitators shall plunge us 
blindfold into the most reckless of all experiments ; whether 
we shall adopt this supreme device for developing the de- 
fects of women, and demolish their real power to build an 
ugly mockery instead. For the sake of womanhood, let us 
hope not. In spite of the effect on the popular mind of the 
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incessant repetition of a few trite fallacies, and in spite of 
the squeamishness that prevents the vast majority averse 
to the movement from uttermg a word against it, let us 
trust that the good sense of the American people will vindi- 
cate itself against this most unnatural and pestilent revolu- 
tion. In the full and normal development of womanhood 
lie the best interests of the world. Let us labor earnestly 
for it; and, that we may not labor in vain, let us save 
women from the barren perturbations of American politics. 
Let us respect them; and, that we may do so, let us pray 
for deliverance from female suffrage. 


Reprinted by the Massachusetts Association opposed to further Extension 
of Suffrage to Woman. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Association, Mrs. Rospert W. Lorp, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE G. CROCKER. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: — 


I appear here before you to-day to state in this building, as om sev- 
eral occasions heretofore, my convictions upon the question of woman 
suffrage, and I am impelled hereto not only bya sense of duty, but 
also by the earnest request of many ladies. 

Of course, in the short time that is to be allowed to each speaker in 
one morning devoted to this subject, it is impossible to treat of it in 
any but a partial manner. 

It is claimed by the woman suffragists that the right of suffrage is a 
natural and inalienable right, and if that claim is a correct one, then 
their case needs no further argument. What is the meaning of a nat- 
ural and inalienable right? If you will look in the dictionary, you 
will find that a natural right is one which is fixed or determined by 
nature ; one which pertains to the constitution of mankind ; which is 
essential, and is not assumed, put on, or acquired. If the right of 
suffrage is a natural right, then it pertains to every man and woman, 
without regard to sex, without regard to age, without regard to edu- 
cational qualifications, without regard to any fixed term of residence, 
and without regard to any requirements of naturalization. If the 
right of suffrage is a natural right, then every one of the limitations 
which we have imposed upon it are infringements of the right, and 
should be swept away at once. The mere statement of such a propo- 
sition proves its absurdity. Fortunately, the question as to whether 
the right of suffrage is a natural right has been brought before the 
Supreme Court in Maryland, in the case of Anderson vs. Baker (23 
Md. Reports, p. 531), and before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Minor vs. Happersett (21 Wallace, p. 162). In 
the latter case Chief-Justice Waite delivered the opinion, and it was 
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held that from the foundation of the government citizenship had ex. 
tended to women as well as to men, but that suffrage was not, and 
never had been, one of the necessary rights of citizenship. 

Our Bill of Rights says that “Government is instituted for the com- 
mon good; for the protection, safety, prosperity, and happiness of the 
people ;” and the Preamble to the Constitution says, “The body 
politic is formed by a voluntary association of individuals ; it is a so- 
cial compact, by which the whole people covenants with each citizen, 
and each citizen with the whole people, that all shall be governed by 
certain laws for the common good.” “The common good,” there- 
fore, is the end and the aim of government ; and what we are seeking 
here to-day is to find out whether the extension of the right of suf- 
frage to women will promote that “common good.” I trust that 
there is no woman here who would say that she wants the right, in 
spite of the fact that she believes that the extension of suffrage would 
on the whole not conduce to the “common good.” We are all ques- 
tioning this, simply — what will promote the “common good?” If 
woman suffrage will promote that, then it ought to be granted. 

One of the war-cries of our forefathers was, ‘Taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” The colonies at that time were taxed by 
the English government without representation in Parliament. ‘They 
were not only taxed without representation of their community, but 
also special taxes were imposed upon them which were not laid upon 
the people of England. They said, and said truly, ‘This is unjust ; 
this is more than we can bear. Such taxation, without our being rep- 
resented at all, without our interests and our needs being presented 
in Parliament, —such taxation is tyranny.” That war-cry is invoked 
to prove that women ought not to be taxed without the extension of 
the suffrage to them. Our forefathers objected to the taxation be- 
cause it was unjust. Is there anybody who can state to your Com- 
mittee in what way the laws in regard to taxation in this State are 
unjust to women? ‘The fact is that the property of women is taxed 
exactly in the same way as the property of men, with this single ex- 
ception,—an exception and an exemption in favor of women, — the 
law providing that the property of widows and unmarried women, to 
the amount of $500, shall be exempt from taxation. The laws are 
more than just to women, they are generous. 

Let us consider the question of taxation in another light. At the 
present time the complaint of the tax-payers is that those who own 
the property and who have to pay the largest amount of taxes do not 
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have control of the expenditures and of the method of taxation, but 
that the control isin the hands of a large number of people, who, 
having no property subject to taxation, do not feel the burdens of tax- 
ation directly, and that therefore they are not as conservative in their 
expenditures or as wise in their legislation as they would be if they 
were voting away their own property as well as the property of others. 
Now, if we extend the right of suffrage to women, what will be the 
result? The proportion of women who are possessors of taxable 
property is smaller than that of men, and the consequence will be 
that the complaint, the danger, the evil to which I have alluded, will 
be aggravated. It is a fact, Mr. Chairman, I think, that thoughtful 
women in this Commonwealth who are owners of property will not 
be found advocating the extension of the right of suffrage to women, 
The change would only increase the danger of inconsiderate, unwise, 
and burdensome taxation. @ 

Wherein will the extension of suffrage tend to promote the common 
good? Inno way can we form a better estimate of the probable value 
of woman in the administration of public affairs than by considering 
what her success has been in the conduct of private business. _ Take 
a simple case. Women are liable to represent their property in corpo- 
rations ; but, in spite of the fact that they have that power, a lady sel- 
dom attends a meeting of a corporation ; she almost always places her 
proxy in the hand of some man to vote for her. And why does she 
do it? Because she feels that man knows more about the affairs of 
the corporation than she does. The legal profession is open to women, 
but they do not rush into it as if it was a natural outlet to their pent-up 
energy. : 

Women go into the medical profession in greater numbers than into 
any other, but their success there is lamentably marred by a large per- 
centage of humbug and immorality. 

The ministry is open to woman. There has been no legal impedi- 
ment in the way. It must be admitted that of all the occupations of 
men none requires less masculine force, none is more appropriate to 
the “higher moral character of women,” than the ministry, and yet in 
that field the woman laborers are few and their harvest is small. 

We all know that women as a rule do not go into business, and yet 
there is no legal impediment in the way. The wives of these members 
of the Committee are not members of business partnerships. Why do 
they not go into a business firm with men? Why do not the members 
of this Committee take women, married or single, into business part- 
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nerships with them? The question answers itself when it is asked. 
Nay, more, why do not ladies, when they wish their property to be 
taken care of for them, get other ladies to take care of it? Why, 
when they are appointing executors of their wills, or trustees, or 
agents to manage their estates, do they not appoint ladies? The an- 
swer is that they believe that their property will be better managed 
by men than it will be by women. Now there is no reason to suppose 
that women will be any more successful in politics than they have 
been in business. The fact is that the elements which have inter- 
fered with their success in private business will to a much greater ex- 
tent interfere with their success in public affairs. Should we not hate 
to see our wives and our daughters taking that part in politics which 
we men are obliged to take, going round so freely as we are obliged 
to, in order that we may gain that knowledge of the questions at stake 
which will give us the groundwork upon which we can form a just de- 
cision? The management of a city or of a town is the management 
of a great business corporation. Do any of you gentlemen think that 
the “common good ” will be promoted, that the affairs of a city or 
town will be better administered, by a majority of women rather than 
by men alone? I say “a majority of women” because it is to be sup- 
posed, if women are equally fitted, and are in a majority in the Com- 
monwealth, that there would be a majority of women in the city and 
town governments. But I will not state itso. Do any of you gentle- 
men suppose that the affairs of a city or town would be better admin- 
istered if there was a mingling of women and men in the government ? 
Think what the duties of the city and town governments are. There 
is the educational department, and in respect of that we have given 
women the right of suffrage, because it has been argued that that is 
their especial province, and that they know more about that than men 
do. There is the charitable department, which comes the nearest to 
the educational ; but when you strike out those two, you come to the 
question of taxation, and the affairs of the water department, of the 
sewer department, of the fire department, of the street department, of 
the police department, and of public buildings. Can any one claim 
that the affairs of those departments can be administered as well by 
an admixture of women? If it is so, why have business men not dis- 
covered it and taken women into their partnerships ? 

We are asked to try the experiment. The trying of the experiment 
is a very serious thing, Mr. Chairman. We ought not to try that ex- 
periment unless we are convinced, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
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that it will promote the public good, because that experiment will in- 
volve us in a great many changes, intricacies, and complications, some 
of which we can readily see and others of which we cannot well fore- 
tell. Among the first difficulties to be met and expenses to be in- 
curred are those which will grow out of the necessity of furnishing in 
cities and towns accommodations for more than double the present 
number of voters. This would. necessitate, in many cases, a change 
from a town to a city government. Let us now look at the question 
in another aspect. The family relation is the natural relation. Upon 
the perfection of that family relation depends the perfection of our 
society, of our State, and of our nation. In all our legislation the 
sacredness of the interests of that relation must ever have the most 
prominent position, and our laws must be general laws. We cannot 
make laws to suit exceptional cases. It is a common law principle, 
that the duty of protecting and supporting the wife and children de- 
volves upon the husband. This is the common law, but it is also the 
law of nature. It can never be repealed ; it can never be changed ; 
it will stand forever, because it is the edict of the Almighty. If the 
husband is responsible for the protection and support of his wife and 
family, then the methods of securing that protection and support 
should be under his control. Persons cannot be held responsible for 
that which they cannot control. The degree of responsibility is de- 
pendent on the extent of control. If we hold a man responsible for 
the support and the protection of his family, we should leave in his 
hands not only the control of his business, but also the control of the 
administration of public affairs, because upon the wisdom of such ad- 
ministration depends not only his business prosperity, but the safety 
of his home. Suppose that men and women are mentally and morally 
equal. Upon any important question with reference to the financial 
or business interests of the town, the State, or the nation, by whose 
decision is it safest to proceed, — by the votes of men alone, who have 
spent their lives in the practical solution of questions of business and 
of finance, or by adding to their votes the votes of women, the prime 
of whose lives, as a rule, must be spent in the equally important duties 
of wife and motherhood? 

I believe, then, that the extension of the suffrage to women will do 
harm ; I believe that it is not for the “‘common good ;” I believe 
that it is a wrong, and not a right ; and, furthermore, I believe that 
nine tenths of the mothers in this State know that it is wrong in prin- 
ciple, and will prove injurious in its effects. Let man attend to his 
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province, and perform his work as well as he can. Let woman attend 
to hers, and be as perfect in it as she may. Let each carry out the 
Creator’s plan of the economy of nature, and, cheerfully assuming 
their division of the labor, do it to the best of their ability. But when 
man trenches on the province of woman, or when woman trenches on 
the province of man, the man becomes womanly, or the woman be- 
comes manly, and, in either case, they lose the influence which they 
might otherwise have. 
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LETTER FROM MRS, CLARA 1. LEONARD, 


FORMERLY MEMBER OF THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, LUNACY, AND CHARITY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, IN OPPOSITION TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Tue following letter was read by Thornton K. Lothrop, Esq., at the 
hearing before the Legislative Committee on Woman Suffrage, January 29, 
1884:— 

The principal reasons assigned for giving suffrage to women are these: 

That the right to vote is a natural and inherent right of which women are 
deprived by the tyranny of men. 

That the fact that the majority of women do not wish for the right or 
privilege to vote is not a reason for depriving the minority of an inborn 
right. 

That women are taxed but not represented, contrary to the principles of 
free government. 

That society would gain by the participation of women in government, 
because women are purer and more conscientious than men, and especially 
that the cause of temperance would be promoted by women’s votes. 


Those women who are averse to female suffrage hold differing opinions 
on all these points, and are entitled to be heard fairly and without unjust 
reproach and contempt on the part of ‘‘suffragists,” so called. 

The right to vote is not an inherent right, but, like the right to hold 
land, is conferred upon individuals by general consent, with certain limita- 
tions, and for the good of all. 

It is as true to say that the earth was made for all its inhabitants, and 
that no man has aright to appropriate a portion of its surface, as to say 
that all persons have a right to participate in government. Many persons - 
can be found to hold both these opinions. Experience has proved that the . 
general good is promoted by ownership of the soil, with the resultant induce- 
ment to its improvement. 

Voting is simply a mathematical test or strength. Uncivilized nations 
strive for mastery by physical combat, thus wasting life and resources. En- 
lightened societies agree to determine the relative strength of opposing par- 
ties by actual count. God has made women weaker than men, incapable 
of taking part in battles, indisposed to make riot and political disturbance, 
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The vote which, in the hand of a man, is a “possible bayonet,” would not, 
when thrown by a woman, represent any physical power to enforce her will. 
If all the women in the State voted in one way, and all the men in the oppo- 
site one, the women, even if in the majority, would not carry the day, be- 
cause the vote would not be an estimate of material strength and the power 
to enforce the will of the majority. When one considers the strong pas- 
sions and conflicts excited in elections, it is vain to suppose that the really 
stronger would yield to the weaker party. 

It is no more unjust to deprive women of the ballot than to deprive 
minors, who outnumber those above the age of majority, and who might 
well claim, many of them, to be as well able to decide political questions as 
their elders. 

If the majority of women are either not desirous to vote or are strongly 
opposed to voting, the minority should yield in this, as they are obliged to 
do in all other public matters. In fact, they will be obliged to yield, so 
long as the present state of opinion exists among women in general, for 
legislators will naturally consult the wishes of the women of their own fam- 
ilies and neighborhood, and be governed by them. There can be no doubt 
that in this State, where women are highly respected and have great influ- 
ence, the ballot would be readily granted to them by men, if they desired it, 
or generally approved of woman suffrage. Women are taxed, it is true ; so 
are minors, without the ballot; it is untrue, to say that either class is not 
represented. ‘The thousand ties of relationship and friendship cause the 
identity of interest between the sexes. What is good in a community for 
men, is good also for their wives and sisters, daughters and friends. The 
laws of Massachusetts discriminate much in favor of women, by exempting 
unmarried women of small estate from taxation; by allowing women, and 
not men, to acquire a settlement without paying a tax; by compelling hus- 
bands to support their wives, but exempting the wife, even when rich, from 
supporting an indigent husband ; by making men liable for debts of wives, and 
not vice versa. In the days of the American Revolution, the first cause of 
complaint was, that a whole people were taxed but not represented. To-day 
there is not a single interest of woman which is not shared and defended 
‘by men, not a subject in which she takes an intelligent interest in which she 
cannot exert an influence in the community proportional to her character 
and ability. It is, because the men who govern, live, not in a remote coun- 
try with separate interests, but in the closest relations of family and neigh- 
borhood, and bound by the tenderest ties to the other sex, who are fully 
and well represented by relations, friends, and neighbors in every locality. 
That women are purer and more conscientious than men, as a sex, iS ex- 
ceedingly doubtful when applied to politics. The faults of the sexes are 
different, according to their constitution and habits of life. Men are more 
violent and open in their misdeeds ; but any person who knows human na- 
ture well, and has examined it in its various phases, knows that each sex is 
open to its peculiar temptation and sin ; that the human heart is weak and 
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prone to evil without distinction of sex. It seems certain that, were women 
admitted to vote and to hold political office, all the intrigue, corruption, and 
selfishness displayed by men in political life would also be found among 
women. In the temperance cause we should gain little or nothing by ad- 
mitting women to vote, for two reasons: first, that experience has proved 
that the strictest laws cannot be enforced if a great number of people de- 
termine to drink liquor ; secondly, because among women voters we should 
find in our cities thousands of foreign birth who habitually drink beer and 
spirits daily without intoxication, and who regard license or prohibitory 
laws as an infringement of their liberty. It has been said that municipal 
suffrage for women in England has proved a political success. Even if 
this is true, it offers no parallel to the condition of things in our own cities: 
first, because there is in England a property qualification required to vote, 
which excludes the more ignorant and irresponsible classes, and makes 
women voters few and generally intelligent ; secondly, because England is an 
old, conservative country, with much emigration and but little immigration, 
Here is a constant influx of foreigners: illiterate, without love of our coun- 
try or interest in, or knowledge of, the history of our lherties, to whom, 
after a short residence, we give a full share in our government. ‘The result 
begins to be alarming — enormous taxation, purchasable votes, dema- 
gogism, — all these alarm the more thoughtful, and we are not yet sure of 
the end. It is a wise thought that the possible bayonet or ruder weapon 
in the hands of our new citizens would be even worse than the ballot, and 
our safer course is to give the immigrants a stake and interest in the gov- 
ernment. But when we learn that on an average one thousand immigrants 
per week landed at the port of Boston in the past calendar year, is it not 
well to consider carefully how we double and more than double the popular 
vote, with all its dangers and its ingredients of ignorance and irresponsibil- 
ity? Last of all, it must be considered that the lives of men and women 
are essentially different. One sex lives in public, in constant conflict with 
the world; the other sex must live chiefly in private and domestic life, or 
the race will be without homes and gradually die out. If nearly one-half of 
the male voters of our State forego their duty or privilege, as is the fact, 
what proportion of women would exercise the suffrage? Probably a very 
small one. The heaviest vote would be in the cities, as now, and the igno- 
rant and unfit women would be the ready prey of the unscrupulous dema- 
gogue. Women do not hold a position inferior to men. In this land they 
have the softer side of life, — the best of everything. There are, of course, 
exceptions — individuals — whose struggle in life is hard, whose husbands 
and fathers are tyrants instead of protectors ; so there are bad wives, and 
men ruined and disheartened by selfish, idle women. 

The best work that a woman can do for the purifying of politics is by her 
influence over men, by the wise training of her children, by her intelligent, 
unselfish counsel to husband, brother, or friend, by a thorough knowledge 
and discussion of the needs of her community. Many laws on the statute 
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books of our own and other States have been the work of women. More 
might be added. 

It is the opinion of many of us, that woman’s power is greater without the 
ballot or possibility of office-holding for gain, when, standing outside of 
politics, she discusses great questions upon their merit. Much has been 
achieved by women in the anti-slavery cause, the temperance cause, the im- 
provement of public and private charities, the reformation of criminals, all 
by intelligent discussion and influence upon men. Our legislators have 
been ready to listen to women, and carry out their plans when well framed. 
Women can do much useful public service upon boards of education, school 
committees, and public charities, and are beginning to do such work. It is 
of vital importance to the integrity of our charitable and educational admin- 
istration that it be kept out of politics. Is it not well, that we should have 
one sex who have no political ends to serve, who can fill responsible posi- 
tions of public trust? Voting alone can easily be performed by women 
without rude contact, but to attain any political power women must affiliate 
themselves with men; because women will differ on public questions, must 
attend primary meetings and caucuses, will inevitably hold public office and 
strive for it; in short, women must enter the political arena. This result will 
be repulsive to a large portion of the sex, and would tend to make women 
unfeminine and combative, which would be a detriment to society. 

It is well that men after the burden and heat of the day should return to 
homes where the quiet side of life is presented to them. In these peaceful 
New England homes of ours, great and noble men have been reared by wise 
and pious mothers, who instructed them, not in politics, but in those general 
principles of justice, integrity, and unselfishness, which belong to and will in- 
sure statesmanship in the men who are true to them. Here is the strong- 
hold of the sex, weakest in body, powerful for good or evil over the stronger 
one, whom women sway and govern ; not by the ballot and by greater num- 
bers, but by those gentle influences designed by the Creator to soften and 


subdue man’s ruder nature. 
(Signed) CLARA T. LEONARD, 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Ropert W. Lorp, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 
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’ 
Delivered before the Committee on Woman Suffrage, in Boston, 
March oth, 1885. 


PRINTED BY THE REMONSTRANTS. 


I have been asked to say a few words on the question whether, 

under our free Constitution, our Bill of Rights, and our Declara- 
tion of Independence, the right of suffrage is one of those rights 
which are declared to be inalienable rights. 
Of course, it is hardly necessary to say that the Declaration of 
Independence and the Article of the Bill of Rights which refers to 
inalienable rights have nothing whatever to say about suffrage, 
That would seem to be a pretty sufficient answer. But there is 
in our Constitution something about suffrage which shows clearly 
the opinion of the founders of the Republic that it was not one 
of those “ inalienable rights.” Under the Constitution, as adopted, 
every male citizen, inhabitant of the town, who had a freehold 
estate worth three pounds a year, or personal estate of sixty pounds 
(which at five per cent. would be three pounds a year), had a right 
to vote. That Constitution, of course, was framed by the same 
people who framed the Bill of Rights. They were persons, John 
Adams and others, who had very thoroughly considered these “ in- 
alienable rights ;’’ some of whom had periled their lives for them. 

Suffrage has been very much restricted in the freest country in 
the world except our own, — England. They are enlarging it now, 
and I believe they are doing well. But England was a free country 
with a very restricted suffrage. In France universal suffrage was 
made the chief prop of despotism under the second emperor. Na- 
poleon III. was kept in office by universal suffrage. 

Suffrage is a political and not a natural right. As our Consti- 
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tution has it, it is the right of every person to elect and be elected 
according as the same is established “ by the frame of government,” 
—that is the way these men put it, who required a property qualli- 
fication. That property qualification was done away with in 1820, 
though Mr. Webster thought it had better be preserved. But it 
was argued on the ground of expediency, and not of inalienable 
eae 

I think it must be conceded by any one who \has read our Bill 
of Rights, or who thinks upon the subject, and believes that the 
Bill of Rights is sound, that suffrage is a political right, a political 
privilege, or whatever you may choose to call it, which is to be 
established according to high expediency. 

The chief point, which is almost his fundamental one, upon 
which my friend and neighbor Mr. Bowditch made a very earnest 
argument to you, is that unless women can vote you have no right 
to tax them. That is not quite fundamental, because you can 
abolish, of course, the taxes on the property of women, and leave the 
right of suffrage where it is; but he says men are so mean they will 
never do that, and therefore he thinks they will rather establish the 
right of suffrage. He says that taxation without representation is 
“robbery.” He does not give any reasons for saying that it is 
“robbery,” — he says that Lord Camden said so, and that James 
Otis thought that taxation without representation was robbery. 
Well, he admits that James Otis and Lord Camden did not mean 
what he means. James Otis and his associates made this Bill 
of Rights and this Constitution, and in that they provide for 
this very thing that they had been fighting for. They say no one 
ought to be taxed without the representatives of the people, and 
they say the representatives of the people should be chosen by 
those who have a freehold estate of three pounds a year or sixty 
pounds in money. ‘That shows exactly what James Otis and those 
who fought with him against “taxation without representation” 
meant by it. ‘Therefore Mr. Bowditch takes a maxim, and, giving 
a new meaning to it, makes it the foundation of a very earnest, 
very able and impressive, but yet a very peculiar speech. He 
brings up an example: he says, “I know a woman in Brookline 
who pays nearly $11,000 of taxes a year, and she cannot vote. 
Isn't that robbery?” Or rather, “I say that is robbery,” says Mr. 
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Bowditch. Well, I hope Mr. Bowditch pays $11,000 taxes. If he 
does, he pays it for precisely the same reasons, and he gets for his 
money precisely the same things that this lady gets, exactly. He 
gets his roads, his gas, his water, etc., and he pays on exactly the 
same property. Where is the robbery? How is that tax “ rob- 
bery” from a person who has for that tax precisely the same 
equivalent that he has, and who pays that tax on precisely the 
same property that he pays it on? 

There is no such universal maxim in morals or in anything else 
as that everybody who pays a tax shall vote. It must have been a 
slip of the tongue in which he said that if a man was refused his 
vote the law would not compel him’ to pay his taxes. There is no 
such law, of course. If aman is refused his vote, he may have 
some action against the selectmen, but I do not think he will find 
the tax bill on his property is any smaller. He means to say it 
ought to be so, perhaps, but I really do not know what he does 
mean. but he says this taxing is “robbery,” and therefore that 
the governor, legislators, and judges, when they draw their salaries, 
are receiving stolen goods. “And,” says Mr. Bowditch, “if I 
were a judge, I should feel every time I sentenced a thief that I 
was sentencing a brother, for I am receiving stolen goods all the 
time, because I receive my salary.” The remark was received with 
applause, the reporter says, and I don’t wonder at it. It is the fun- 
niest thing that has been said for months; it would make the for- 
tune of Gilbert in the Pirates of Penzance! 

“Receiving stolen goods”? Why, every citizen, of course, has 
some benefit from the taxes; Brother Bowditch has, — he walks on 
the common roads. Why does he not go through the fields? He 
uses the water the town of Brookline taxes him for. He uses the 
gas. Why does he not go and put out the gas? “ Receiving 
stolen goods”! —it is not worth while to say much about that. 
But the way he reconciles himself to it is this, I suppose: no one 
can be a thief against his own will; it is against my will that we do 
not give women the vote, and therefore I am not a thief, and the 
people who think with me are not thieves. Or, in other words, 
everybody who thinks differently from me is a thief, and those who 
think with me are honest folks, — that is the amount of it. 

It is evident a great many persons pay taxes who have no vote. 
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Our corporations have no vote, — they pay taxes pretty liberally. I 
do not mean to say they ought to have a vote, — I am not advocat- 
ing that side of the question, — but they have no votes. Some of 
their stockholders may have or may not, according to where they 
live, etc., but the majority of them may not, of course. Corpora- 
tions have no votes, and a foreigner who has lived here less than 
five years has no vote, however rich he may be, and however much 
he may be taxed. The richest man in the Commonwealth has no 
vote, if he cannot read and write. » 

The truth is, that maxim had nothing to do with individual 
voters at all. It was a good maxim, and it was intended to say 
that in a free government there should be representation of the 
people, in order that the taxes may be voted by the people, and not 
arbitrarily by a king or a foreign parliament, or persons who have 
no interest whatever in the matter. The male taxpayers have the 
same interest, of course, that female taxpayers have in all these 
matters. 

If you are talking about “robbery,” the woman in Brookline 
who pays $11,000 tax would be more robbed by allowing two people 
who pay only a poll tax to vote away her taxes than she is robbed 
by not being permitted to vote. Universal suffrage is a robbery in 
that sense. I am not saying that, —that is not my point; I do not 
believe it; but it would be so upon their theory. The “robbery ”’ 
would be in allowing people who pay no taxes to vote away the 
money of those who pay all the taxes. It would strike directly 
at universal suffrage. It would lead directly to a plutocracy. lf 
people were to vote in Massachusetts as they vote in a corporation, 
according to the stock they hold, then the “robbery” that Mr. 
Bowditch speaks of would not be committed. 

I am not arguing for or against the suffrage. I have not fully 
made up my own mind upon it. But I say that the right to vote 
by man, woman, or child, above the age of intelligence, is a political 
right, to be established on grounds of high expediency for the good 
of the Commonwealth, for the good of the people themselves, for 
the good of the women themselves, the children themselves, the 
foreigners themselves, and all who are subject to our laws. On 
these grounds it must be argued and on these grounds it must be 
decided. 


NEON ebieys IN PONT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


IN OPPOSITION TO THE BILL REPORTED TO THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LEGISLATURE’ OF 1885. 


THE undersigned, a minority of the committee, respectfully dissents from the 
conclusion of the majority, and for the following reasons : — 

The petitioners ask for municipal suffrage for women, which is at present 
withheld by men, in whom the functions and duties of municipal government 
have by general custom been vested. To effect this change, or some such 
change, they have for years sought legislative action, and to this end your aid 
is now invoked. 

Sincerely respecting the earnestness, the ability, and the undoubted honesty 
of the petitioners, I am not unmindful that they represent a small minority of 
the women of the Commonwealth, although they appear to have captivated by 
their eloquence a majority of your committee. It seems fitting that a minority 
report should be given representing the vast majority of the women of the State 
who claim exemption from the duties of citizenship, preferring to have their 
rights maintained and vindicated by the men of Massachusetts, whose zeal for 
the highest welfare of their mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters is surpassed 
by no other State in the civilized world. 

This vast majority of the women of our State, whose wishes it seems but just 
to present, are absorbed in carrying out plans for benefiting the poor and the 
ignorant, public and private charities, social obligations, as well as household 
duties, and the upbuilding of our homes, which, according to De Tocqueville, are 
the true foundations of the American Republic. They believe that they serve 
their country more faithfully with their present opportunities than would be 
possible if the ballot were thrust upon them. They are women so intelligent 
that they do not wish to assume the active duties of citizenship without study- 
ing the situation and attempting to solve the problems of statesmanship, a work 
so difficult that they believe it to be entirely impracticable for them to do it 
_without neglecting the duties nearest to them, the efficient administration of 
domestic, social, and philanthropic activities, which are essential to the well-being 
of the State. They recognize themselves as unprepared by inclination, by edu- 
cation, and by nature for the duties of electors ; and they claim that to inflict 
these responsibilities upon them, because a small fraction of the sex desire it, 
would be unjust and oppressive. 

Believing, as I do, that four fifths of the women of this Commonwealth do 
not desire this change, then by every principle of justice their judgment should 
rule ; and so far as relates to the duty of the present session of the legislature 
there can be no question of the imperative nature of our obligation to take no 
precipitate action against the wishes of the vast majority of those most inter- 
ested and who most desire that no present change be made in our legislation 
upon the subject. 
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Would not an examination of our existing laws show that men are not un- 
mindful of the rights of woman? that the enactments for her protection, socially, 
morally, and pecuniarily, are abundant, and that if others are needed they will, 
judging by the past, be cheerfully made? Our legislators will not neglect the 
best interest of their own mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters, and they can- 
not legislate for them without also protecting every widow and unmarried woman 
in the Commonwealth. 

Would the ballot promote domestic happiness? In the early days of woman 
suffrage in Wyoming I saw much of it; but I saw nothing I would like to see 
transferred to Massachusetts. I knew an intelligent, contented family there in 
which the husband was nominated for a justice of the peace (a trial justice with 
us), and on the following day the wife was nominated for the same office by the 
opposing party. The wife was elected. Can any one suppose the happiness of 
that family was increased by that event? 

Would the ballot strengthen woman’s influence? Upon this subject one who 
is widely known, and everywhere honored for her valuable services upon the 
State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, in a letter 
to the Committee on Woman Suffrage of last year, says : — 


It is the opinion of many of us that woman’s power is greater without the ballot or 
possibility of office-holding for gain, when, standing outside of politics, she discusses 
great questions upon their merit. Much has been achieved by women in the anti-slavery 
cause, the temperance cause, the improvement of public and private charities, the ref- 
ormation of criminals, all by intelligent discussion and influence upon men. Our legis- 
lators have been ready to listen to women, and carry out their plans when well framed. 
Women can do much useful public service upon boards of education, school commit- 
tees, and public charities, and are beginning to do such work. It is of vital importance 
to the integrity of our charitable and educational administration that it be kept out of 
politics. Is it not well that we should have one sex who have no political ends to 
serve who can fill responsible positions of public trust? Voting alone can easily be 
performed by women without rude contact; but to attain any political power, women 
must affiliate themselves with men; because women will differ on public questions, 
must attend primary meetings and caucuses, will inevitably hold public office and strive 
for it; in short, women must enter the political arena. This result will be repulsive to 
a large portion of the sex, and would tend to make women unfeminine and combative, 
which would be a detriment to society. 


Will the public welfare be advanced by giving the vote to woman? Miss 
Mary E. Dewey, in a remonstrance bearing the names of many well-known 
women, says : — 


We believe that the common good will be lessened by the voting of women on polit- 
ical questions. We believe in a wise division of labor, based on natural fitness, inher- 
ited capacity, and functional occupation; and just as it would not be wrong, but very 
unwise, for men habitually to exercise their indisputable right to manage the details of 
the kitchen and nursery, so we urge that it would be a great mistake for women to mix 
in the technical turmoil of politics and cast votes. Our influence will be stronger and 
truer exerted in ways more congenial to us than the ballot box. 

Therefore, we pray you not to impose an undesired and undesirable obligation upon 
one half the community whom you represent, and whose wishes you are here to con- 
sider. 


The Rev. Brooke Herford, at our last hearing, said : — 


The exercise of woman suffrage in municipal elections in England has not been con- 
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ducive to the intelligence of town councils. In Manchester ignorant and disreputable 
men. have been voted into office by woman suffragists solely because these men would 
support a further advance of woman suffrage. 


The effect of the experiment in Utah has been the reverse of that hoped for 
and expected. Instead of checking and restricting polygamy, it has nurtured 
and spread the red roots of that cancerous growth until the adjoining territories 
have become badly infected. There the women added their influence to that 
of their vicious male companions. A Mormon patriarch, with five wives and 
twenty marriageable daughters, is at least twenty-five times harder to handle 
than he would be if woman suffrage were suppressed in Utah. 

It is probable that in our State, in the smaller towns and villages, the voting 
of women would be attended with no objectionable results, for in them intel- 
ligence so largely predominates that doubtless the influence of any woman car- 
ing to vote would be in the direction of sobriety and good order. But to in- 
crease the number of legal voters in the large towns and cities of the Common- 
wealth, where ignorance and vice assume such alarming proportions, by adding 
the suffrage of the worst of the women to the least intelligent of the men, would, 
in my judgment, be hazardous in the extreme. 

What class of women most desire the ballot? We are frequently told by the 
advocates that Beacon Street does not favor suffrage. In other words, the rich 
do not want it. ‘This is doubtless true, for they well know that the parlor and 
the library would be very largely outvoted by the basement. ‘That the great 
majority of the reading, thinking, middling class of women do not want it is evi- 
dent, and is generally admitted by the friends of suffrage. 

Then who does want it? This, we think, is satisfactorily answered by Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, whose earnest work for the advancement of her sex is 
widely known, in an opinion given before the Committee on Woman Suffrage in 
1884 :— 

It is argued that for various reasons we need not fear that the unintelligent will vote. 
This must remain a matter of opinion between us and those who differ from us. I can 
only say that my experience has led me to the contrary conclusion. I had occasion 
one winter to be connected with some work at the North End. The women were too 
careless and wretched in their lives and in their dress to be here described. They 
talked with each other in little groups ; many a one spoke of the time when she could 
vote as the only vengeance left her to exercise upon the wealthy classes. Woman suf- 
frage, they said, would give the unskilled workwomen more ample wages, for they 
could vote themselves what they needed. Again, I was in a house where workingmen 
came for their daily dinner. The men were also talking on this subject, and said that the 
women must vote, ‘for we want the eight-hour law, and can get it through the women. 
They must make the State give us work. The women must see to it that we have 
work, and only work for eight hours.” These are but two instances, though I think 
they could be multiplied a hundredfold; yet are they not indications of the way in 
which woman suffrage may be urged to forward some special party measure? Once 
let the great mass of uneducated women be added to the great mass of already unedu- 
cated men voters, and the State will slowly but surely be shaken under the varying 
demands made upon it for bread, work, money, leisure, and all kinds of laws to favor all 
kinds of persons. When those times come, there will be more bitter animosities of 
women against women, of secret warfare, of despicable wire-pulling, and of exercise of 
the power of personal charms as a weapon of persuasion, than now exist among men. 


It is generally conceded by the business men of the State that the great polit- 
ical problems of the future are likely to be those of finance and the relations of 
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labor and capital. The consideration of these subjects will require an amount 
of experience and careful attention, cool deliberation, and a freedom from pas- 
sion very rarely found among men. The ablest of the women, as I have before 
indicated, have little time for giving the attention needful for such problems ; 
and the least able of the women are not peculiarly fitted by nature, education, or 
temperament for such difficult work. 

Then what can be gained by increasing the vote of this State? 

Will the cities be better governed ? 

Will morality and good order be advanced and strengthened? 

In view of the indisputable testimony accumulated upon this subject, I do 
not believe it is wise to put this experiment to the test in the populous places 
of this Commonwealth, where of all places the danger is the greatest. 

The experiment already made in this direction in Massachusetts has not been 
successful, Some years ago we were asked to test this question by granting the 
women the right to vote upon the school question. The eloquent speeches 
then made led us to expect a great deal from this, the first extension of suffrage. 
We were told the women were everywhere anxious for the privilege, and their 
voice and influence would soon place the educational system of the State upon 
a higher and far better plane of usefulness. But the result has been a great dis- 
appointment. Instead of an enthusiastic interest, we have found apathy and in- 
difference. In his official statement the Secretary of the Commonwealth shows 
‘that last year while 3,471 women registered only 1,789 voted. 

In 1883, 2,778 registered and 1,333 voted. 

In 1882, 2,570 registered and 1,181 voted. 

In 1881, 3,032 registered and 1,437 voted. 

In one county last year 68 obtained the right to vote, but only 3 exercised 
it. This could not have been caused by “the oppressive restrictions to registra- 
tion” so much complained of ; for, having registered, why did they not deposit 
their ballots ? 

In this city, with 1,000 female voters, they have not been able to retain one 
woman on the Boston School Board. 

In the entire State, outside of Boston, there were last year less than 800 
‘female voters,” and we find too women serving on the various school boards, 
and 47 of these women are on the school boards of towns in which there is 
not a single woman voter. 

These facts confirm my belief that the women of Massachusetts, who are the 
leaders in elevating their own sex, who are foremost in promoting organized 
charity, who minister to the sick, who enlighten the ignorant, who train the 
children of the State for future usefulness and honor, do not desire the ballot. 
Will it not be better to defer action upon the bill reported by the majority of 
the committee until the women of the State want it entered upon our statute 
books ? 

I believe the present distribution of public duties is not disadvantageous to 
women or to society, and that it is founded upon the broad principle of justice 
to both men and women ; and no sufficient cause has been shown for any such 
radical change in our laws as the petitioners pray for, and as a majority of the 
committee propose ; and therefore, in my judgment, the bill which they report 
should be rejected, and the petitioners have leave to withdraw. 


WILLIAM H. TAPPAN. 


.§ Against Woman’s Suffrage ...... . 130 
Result of Vote: } In favor of Woman’s Suffrage. ..... 61 
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AN ARGUMENT AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


By MRS. KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


DELIVERED BEFORE A SPECIAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


I have not come here with any hope of refuting in ten minutes all the 
arguments of our pro-suffrage friends, nor is it necessary that I should even 
try to do so, for repeated discussion of the subject has made us all familiar 
with our own convictions and those of our contrary-minded neighbors. Still 
less have I come in any unfriendly spirit to the pro-suffragists, for I know 
many of them too well not to acknowledge that they are working, heart and 
soul, for what they believe is one of the necessary, if not the most necessary, 
factors in human progress. 

The anti-suffrage women are women so busy in their own homes, so 
occupied in charities and plans for the poor and ignorant, that they never 
have had time, more than that, they never have had the wish to come before 
the public, even in this Green Room. More than that, they do not think it 
is woman’s place to argue or to refute statements in the arena of politics. 
For years they were silent, passive ; their convictions strengthening all the 
while, they expressing them only as social intercourse demanded. Buta year 
or two ago reproaches were heaped upon them for their passivity, which was 
called cowardice. They are not cowards, but they are women, and as such 
they prefer to stay at home and do their part through their home. There are 
but few of us trained to the public work of addressing you. Those few the 
distance of many miles keeps from us, but there are thousands of women 
who feel that if their silence is attributed to fear or to small numbers, they 
must summon courage to speak, and therefore have they asked me to come 
and speak as best I may for them. 

I stand here because we anti-suffragists believe that the time has come 
for us to declare that our intellectual judgments, our moral convictions, and 
our belief in right expediency as one of the grounds on which governmental 
and constitutional changes should be made, are entirely opposed to the 
doctrine of female suffrage. 

It is said that the casting of a vote is a slight duty, quickly performed. 
If it were that simple mechanical act, we might not object to such action, 
but to cast a vote ought to mean to cast it intelligently and honestly ; and 
how can we gain that accurate intelligence except by attending caucuses, 
primaries, nominating conventions, and supplementing general knowledge 
as far as possible by personal acquaintance with candidates? Even if some 
women have time and ability for such work, most of us have not ; and even 
if we all had the time, is it desirable that the presence and co-work of un- 
intelligent and depraved women should be added to the already jarring 
factions of political life? Every woman knows that all women cannot purify 
politics ; and if a good woman can vote, so can a bad woman! ‘Therefore, 
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gentlemen, we say that to permit us to vote is to permit us to do many 
impossible things, which, nevertheless, we ought to do as patriotic women. 
The point in question is a vexed one between the pro and anti-suffragists. 
They say we have no right to prevent their doing what they consider to be 
right, and also that we need not vote because they do. We say that their 
demand for extension of the suffrage does involve us, and therefore we are 
put on the defensive against them. Party questions and reform measures 
of all kinds will arise ; we may hold convictions different from theirs, and as 
we also care as much for our country’s welfare as they do, when we see some 
measure we deem unwise likely to succeed, then, to save our country or 
State, we must vote; therefore do we beseech you not to grant female 
suffrage. And if it is replied that women will only vote and legislate rightly, 
I answer that I utterly disagree with such a statement. Women, as a rule, 
will vote on the side of pure moral issues, but they will also vote for illogical, 
inexpedient measures to secure some narrow, present good, which should be 
outweighed by the larger issues of legal stability, validity of order, constitu- 
tional and States’ rights, which are also involved in the immediate settlement 
of any question. 

What, then, is our general position ? bot 

1. That suffrage is not a zatural right ; if it were, no restriction of age, 
property, or education could be put upon it such as now exists. . 

2. That the essence of republicanism does not depend upon every one’s 
voting, independent of qualification, but that it is the sovereign people, and 
not a monarchical power, who shall decide what persons may vote and under 
what restrictions. 

3. That to be deprived of a vote is not to be deprived of one’s personal- 
ity ; we are persons whether we are voters or not, and as persons should de- 
mand and receive careful legislation in all that concerns our Interests. 

4. Our opponents have rendered it useless for us to reaffirm that an in- 
telligent woman is as capable of casting an intelligent vote as an intelligent 
man, or that some form of restricted suffrage might perhaps be desirable, 
for they demand unrestricted, universal female suffrage. They claim that 
suffrage is an educating power. We “anti” women grant that it may be, 
but we add that as the country is already so heavily weighted with an igno- 
rant population, and that as our naturalization laws admit foreigners to vote 
before they have become Americanized, therefore we, as true patriots, will 
not burden our country with a great class of women to be educated. 

We anti-suffragists will not yield one iota to the pro-suffragists in our be- 
lief in woman’s capacity for advancement in every direction ; in her right to 
receive the highest education, to demand equal wages with men, to work as 
physician, lawyer, minister, lecturer, or in any occupation she wishes. We 
also demand of our legislature that they erase from the statutes laws which 
discriminate unjustly against woman. We also believe that she should 
serve on school committees, on State boards of charities, and on all kindred 
institutions, so that we wish to effect no curtailment of a woman’s sphere 
except in the direction of suffrage. 

And why do we wish that she should not enter upon that? Because most 
women are not fitted for it. We do not say that they never will be, but that 
they are not now, and will not be for some generations to come. Because 
I am a woman, because I care for woman’s advancement, because I believe 
that though a large number of women are already fitted to vote, an infinitely 
greater number of women are not fitted for it, do I— do we — implore you 
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not to give to all what at least most of us are not able to use rightly. You 
cannot give us suffrage without letting loose influences akin to those which 
have already debased politics and given rise to words of doubtful morality 
like wire-pulling, bribery, log-rolling, etc. If you give suffrage to all, you 
will speedily find that women are adepts in political measures, and will no 
more shrink at trying all means to secure their ends than do men ; though 
on the other hand many men do, and many women would, employ only hon- 
orable means. 

It is not necessary that women should vote in order to have the laws 
more favorable for them. ‘The changes that have already taken place in 
them are due to the great progress of modern civilization within the last 
fifty years, and have had nothing to do with suffrage. 

There is an opinion in som3 minds that the State should more and more 
assume a paternal relation to its population; that it should provide what- 
ever is asked, and that by the making of‘ laws, oppression and poverty will 
cease. It is also supposed that women can legislate best for themselves. 
Gentlemen, those who assume either of these opinions are asking the State 
and the power of suffrage to do the work of personal righteousness. If 
women can best legislate for themselves, why should not minors, both girls 
and boys, ask to have themselves qualified before the present legal age? 
And why should not one class of women legislate for themselves, and still 
another class for themselves? ‘That there are still unfair and degrading 
laws is granted, but if we ask for woman suffrage in order to rectify them, 
we open the way for increased private, class, and personal legislation of all 
kinds. Is woman suffrage going to cure the evils that come from one’s own 
misdoings? Will a brutal, an intemperate husband be any less brutal or 
intemperate because his wife has the power to vote? Will trustees cease 
to speculate with their clients’ money because those clients can vote? 
Again, it is personal righteousness that must do the work which so often is 
expected from legislation and suffrage. 

It is woman’s ignorance more than man’s wickedness, or the law’s injus- 
tice, which brings about the evils for which our sympathy is craved. Suf- 
frage is not needed to beget self-respect, or a knowledge of contracts, 
investments, and the workings of the law, which if carefully studied before 
action is begun, would save later needless misery. Lastly, it is argued 
against us that for various reasons we need not fear that the unintelligent 
will vote. This must remain a matter of opinion between us and those who 
differ from us. I can only say that my experience has led me to the con- 
trary conclusion. I had occasion one winter to be connected with some 
work at the North End. The women were too careless and wretched in 
their lives and in their dress to be here described. ‘They talked with each 
other in little groups ; many a one spoke of the time when she could vote, 
as the only vengeance left her to exercise upon the wealthy classes. Woman 
suffrage, they said, would give the unskilled workwomen more ample wages, 
for they could vote themselves what they needed. Again, I was in a house 
where workingmen came for their daily dinner. The men were also talking 
of this subject, and said that the women must vote, “for we want the eight- 
hour law, and can get it THROUGH the women. ‘They must make the State 
give us work. The women must see to it that we have work, and only work 
for eight hours.” These are but two instances, though I think they could 
be multiplied a hundred-fold; yet are they not indications of the way in 
which woman suffrage may be urged to forward some special party meas- 
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ure? Once let the great mass of uneducated women be added to the great 
mass of already uneducated men voters, and the State will slowly but surely 
be shaken under the varying demands made upon it for bread, work, money, 
leisure, and all kinds of laws to favor all kinds of persons. When those 
times come, there will be more bitter animosities of women against women, 
of secret warfare, of despicable wire-pulling, and of exercise of the power 
of personal charms as a weapon of persuasion, than now exists among 
men. 

One word more. Even if in itself suffrage may be based upon the funda- 
mental principle of justice, it does not follow that it should be applied when 
great injustice must be done. No wise government deals in abstract justice 
without considering the expediency of the steps necessary to remove justice 
from an abstract principle into a concrete action. Therefore, if in close ar- 
gument I should be forced (which I could not be) to surrender all my as- 
sumed positions against woman suffrage, I could never be driven from this 
position, that in the present constitution of events, of facts,— physiological, 
social, financial, moral, and political, — it is inexpedient for government to 
grant universal female suffrage. 

Inexpedient! Yes, forever inexpedient, until the highest type of mo. 
rality and the clearest sense of justice and the widest reaches of law in its 
theoretical and practical applications are reached by all women. Women 
now do generous, wise, and lofty deeds, and women now do mean, foolish, 
despicable actions, — oh, how mean! how bad ! 

So finally we beseech you, gentlemen, to rectify all unjust laws against 
women ; to strengthen the hands of good women all over the land in raising 
the fallen, in teaching self-respect and self-support to the ignorant, in bring- 
ing more happiness into every one’s life ; and to withhold from us the duty, 
necessity, right of suffrage, whichever it may be called, until you can have 
only zoble, honest women for your voters and legislators. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
Jrage to Women. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Ropert W. Lorp, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 
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REV. O. B. FROTHINGHAM’S ARGUMENT. 


Tus is a subject to be considered judicially; not with 
sentiment, fancy, wholesale assertions, still less with impas- 
sioned prejudice, or abuse, but with serious argument. It 
has been said that all the argument is on the side of the 
advocates of this reform. We take the liberty of doubting 
that. To us it seems the very opposite of the fact. They 
of the other side may possibly excel in power of appeal, in 
emotion, in feeling, in eloquent assumption, in sway over 
the imagination, the susceptibilities of the heart ; but judg- 
ment is all against them.’ This is a grave, social question, 
and it cannot be answered by abstract generalities. No 
experience throws light on the problem. Our forefathers 
would be very much surprised at the interpretations the suf- 
fragists put upon their innocent words, “ people,” and “ per- 
sons ;” nor is the issue of experiments in sparsely peopled 
territories, like Wyoming, any criterion for States like Massa- 
chusetts, or for great cities, like Boston, New York, Chicago, 
or Philadelphia. 

Some time ago I put the question respecting female suf- 
frage to an active, energetic, intelligent, earnest man, a lawyer, 
and he answered at once that no one should take part in 
government who was not ready to defend, by force, if neces- 
sary, the institutions of the country. Women could not be 
counted on; therefore women should not vote. Zhat argu- 
ment has never been met; for it is no reply to mention the 
Amazons of antiquity, about whom, besides, we know noth- 
ing. It has been said that a certain proportion of men, — 
the invalid and disabled, —are drafted for the ospita/, and 
that such work might be done by the drafted women. By 
all the women? What becomes, then, of the assertion that 
women can serve in the army? And what shall we do with 
the feeble men? Or are the hospitals to be large enough 
for both? Admitting that some women can bear arms, can 
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it be reasonably affirmed that the sex would supply half of 
a modern army? Could the government depend on fifty 
regiments, on ten, on five, in such an emergency as our late 
war presented ? 

Then consider the crue/ty te woman which this new move- 
ment presages. Here is a point seldom touched on. I 
do not refer particularly to the multitude who are over- 
worked and overweighted already by social or charitable 
duties, but to the great majority who are busy in refining 
the community in various ways, as artists, teachers, writers, 
musicians. The exemption of such from civil cares is indeed 
a boon. An English lady at Hombourg spoke with envy of 
American women, whose lot seemed to her so desirable. So 
far as she could discover, they were a privileged class. She 
was unable to see their limitations. In her view these were 
advantages, inasmuch as they made woman’s opportunity by 
so much the larger, her exemption from toil so much more 
complete, her chance for development so much more exten- 
sive. Here was the leisure, the ease, the unlimited scope 
for the education of her talents, the encouragement to exer- 
cise every faculty she possessed. Men were her friends, not 
her tyrants or her patrons. They were at her service, to 
protect and care for her, not her masters to domineer over 
her. If she had no family to care for, no household to su- 
perintend, no social requirements to satisfy, she was per- 
fectly free. She could follow her own leading, cultivate her 
own taste, assert her own prerogative. All usages were in 
her favor, and if all laws were not, they fell immediately into 
disuse, and were counted as relics of old barbarism. They 
may stand on the pages of the statute-book, but have no 
place in the minds of the people, who do not know of their 
existence even, and are indignant at being supposed to ac- 
cept them as exponents of their ownconvictions. In Amer- 
ica a woman is mistress of her property, can pursue any 
calling for which her talents qualify her, can attain to any 
position within her reach, and yet not be held responsible by 
the best people. She may lecture, preach, go upon the stage, 
practice medicine, plead before the courts, transact business, 
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hold real estate, make speeches in public, conduct debates 
in convention; in a word, do whatever she chooses within 
the lines of virtue. It is hard to discover the legal disabili- 
ties under which she suffers in contrast with men. And all 
the time she is courted, flattered, and looked up to, waited 
on, followed, as the higher inspiration of the race, in a way 
that no man would venture to proscribe. 

Such was the belief of the English lady, and it was, in the 
main, just ; certainly, as compared with English or European 
usage, the condition of women in America is enviable in- 
deed, and every day is becoming more desirable, more influ- 
ential. One advantage she possesses, in being released from 
the responsibilities of government, that is not commonly con- 
sidered, From her position outside, she is able to survey, 
with an impartial eye, the movements of her generation. 
She is freed from the prejudices of partisanship. She can 
be broad, liberal, wise. No party lines need circumscribe or 
narrow her. She is not tethered to a political stump. Her 
nose is not held down to a grindstone. She can be inde- 
pendent without bolting. 

Truly, the reasoning of the women suffragists is somewhat 
defective. For instance,— a few women paint; therefore 
all women must vote. A few women write ; therefore all 
women must vote. A few women excel in business ; there- 
fore all women must vo/e. A few women have shown ability 
in commanding a ship, or a squadron, or a party ; therefore 
all women must voze. What is become of the syllogism ? 

Before this great revolution is proposed, women should 
have the preparatory training in affairs out of which is born 
sober expectation, knowledge of what can be done, modera- 
tion of hope, solid practical judgment. One step at a time! 
Let us not begin at the end, or take for granted that the 
conclusion will trammel up the conditions. 


January 31, 1886. 


LETTER OF PRENTISS CUMMINGS, ESQ. 


THE following is an extract from a letter of Prentiss Cum- 
mings, Esq., who had expected to be present at the hearing 
before the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 


R. H. Dana, Esq.: DEAR Sir, — Since I was unable to ful- 
fill my agreement to take part in the recent hearing before the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage, I have been requested to set 
forth my views in writing for such use as counsel for the re- 
monstrants might see fit to make of them. My engagements 
are such that I cannot undertake an elaborate statement ; 
but I have decided convictions on that subject, and am will- 
ing to state informally by letter some of my reasons for those 
convictions. 

An extension of the franchise to women would in Massa- 
chusetts more than double the number of its voters by add- 
ing thereto a class hitherto untried in politics. No man can 
foresee the consequences of such a step, yet, if once taken, it 
could hardly be retraced short of revolution ; and it is rea- 
sonable to ask the question whether we are in any such strait 
as would justify a step so hazardous. A state of facts can 
be imagined which might justify it, —for example, if a de- 
cided majority of women wished to vote, and would feel a 
permanent sense of wrong if the right were denied them, or 
if the existing government were so corrupt, unjust, and intol- 
erable, that as a last resort some desperate action must be 
taken for the common safety. It is no light thing that is 
asked for by the petitioners. Nothing short of some such 
grave exigency, or a demand from women as a whole of the 
right to vote, would warrant the risk attendant upon such an 
extension of the franchise. 

No such state of facts exists. The women who wish to 
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vote are confessedly in a small minority. Women, as a rule, 
have no taste for public life, know little and care less about 
political questions, and feel that their labors and responsibil- 
ities now are as great as they can bear. The disinclination 
of the women of Massachusetts to take an active part in pub- 
lic matters is shown by the smallness of the number who vote 
for school committee ; yet if there is any public matter in 
which women take a lively interest it is the public schools. 
The form in which the suffrage question has been brought 
before the legislature for several years past has been by a 
Municipal Suffrage Bill, so called; but not even the women 
who appear to advocate it claim that they take any personal 
interest in ordinary municipal questions, or have personal 
knowledge respecting them, such as the laying out and repair 
of highways, the building of sewers and water mains, or the 
government of the fire department. Such subjects in their 
practical form are peculiarly uninteresting not only to the 
average woman, but to the exceptional woman. I can see no 
reason to believe that more than a mere handful of women 
would vote on municipal questions if they had a chance, nor 
that that handful would bring to such questions an interest 
and intelligence which would result in any public benefit. 
The granting of political power to mere “ stay-at-homes,” or 
to blind followers of interested leaders, would be adding a 
new danger to our system of government. Both classes are 
too large in our voting population now. 

When it is considered that the franchise, if extended to 
any women must be extended to them as a class, and that 
women as a class do not desire it, and have no taste for the 
duties involved in it, it would seem clearly to be the duty of 
the prudent legislator to vote against such extension. But it 
is sometimes claimed that women ought to wish to vote, that 
if the duty was imposed on them they would learn to take an 
interest in public affairs, and that woman’s advent in politics 
would purify the political atmosphere, and be of great public 
benefit. This argument, that women should be forced into 
public life for the public good, is commonly based upon the 
assumption that women are better than men. I have never 
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heard it claimed that women as a rule are wiser than men, or 
more capable of dealing with public questions. 

It is idle to discuss the question which of the sexes is the 
better. Both sexes have their peculiar virtues and failings ; 
but I have never seen reason to believe that their moral nat- 
ures are essentially different. Women, perhaps, are more in- 
nocent than men, —a fact logically accounted for by the dif- 
ference in their manner of life, since the life of women is do- 
mestic, while men in their daily encounter with the world 
must become more or less familiar with its wickedness. It 
may fairly be questioned whether women might not lose this 
distinction of superior innocence in proportion as their man- 
ner of life and that of men became more nearly identical. 

But so long as the family relation continues, and indeed as 
long as the human race continues, women and men must lead 
very different lives. The community is made up of families, 
and the family relation is the very foundation of human hap- 
piness as well as of public and private virtue. Advocates of 
woman suffrage disclaim any intention to destroy its exist- 
ence or lessen its sacredness ; yet the very condition of its 
existence and its worth requires that the mother, and there- 
fore the majority of the sex, should pass a large part of life 
in the nursery, and in household cares. The life thus led is 
not imposed by the legislature, but by the Creator who made 
women women, and legislation cannot make them otherwise. 
The same power which imposed the burden has beneficently 
so made the majority of women that they find their highest 
happiness in that very life. The family relation also imposes 
its burdens upon men, but in a different way. He fights the 
battles of the family with the world at large, while she guards 
the home, and is the centre and source of its comfort and 
happiness. Her position is in no sense inferior to his either 
in importance or dignity. It is simply different; but that 
difference in the nature of things gives men a training for 
public and political duties that women cannot have. A man’s 
duties, narrowing as they commonly are, are still akin to the 
practical questions upon which voters act. The tariff, coin- 
age, the relations of capital and labor, and kindred matters, 
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are all practical questions in his business ; and if legislation 
leads to war, he must encounter its hardships and dangers. 
He therefore is forced to take an interest in public questions, 
and naturally and inevitably becomes, as a general rule, the 
member of the family best qualified for political duties. 
These are simply facts, for which no human power is to 
blame, and which it is folly to ignore. 

I wish to treat the advocates of woman suffrage with entire 
respect. Some of them are people of high character and 
ability ; and some of the ladies among them are better quali- 
fied for the suffrage than some men. But special legislation 
to enable these exceptional ladies to vote is not practical, 
and indeed is not asked for. What is asked for is general 
legislation, applicable to the whole female sex, and contrary 
to the wishes of a majority of that sex ; and that, it seems to 
me, is more than the few petitioners can reasonably ask, and 
more than the community can afford to grant. 


LETTER FROM JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. 


February 11, 1886. 


For the sake of men and women, we ought to ask the leg- 
islature to refuse the woman suffrage motion. Women. de- 
ceive themselves in thinking that they can cure the evils of 
society by the ballot. ‘The evils are spiritual and social: the 
ballot is only intellectual and political. All men’s political 
issues are based on compromise. Political movements, par- 
ties, aims, are not, and cannot be, ideal or ultimate. The 
only ultimate ideal in society, as it is to-day, is the infal- 
lible “ Right” and “ Wrong” of good women. ‘Their souls 
are at the judgment, when men can only use their minds. 

To compel women to vote would be to reduce the whole 
human race to the secondary or intellectual level of the male 
half. The uncompromising spiritual sight and sense of the 
female half is the reservoir of morality and equity. 

To compel women to vote is to excite the brutal in men, 
and to engender disregard for law. Women cannot enforce 
an ideal equity, when they have enacted it. The physical 
weakness of woman is her strength when it appeals to the 
spirit of man; but let it attempt to control or obstruct his 
physical or intellectual movement, he will push it aside or 
trample on it. 

Ideal statutes openly disregarded is barbarism and anar- 
chy, — the rule of the stronger appetite. 

It wonld be no more deplorable to see an angel harnessed 
toa machine than to see a woman voting politically, giving 
up her divine intuition for a vulgar material compromise. It 
is not fair to let women make laws they cannot enforce. They 
could set the world by the ears, and leave the men to fight it 
out. 

Political excitements will injure their health, and interfere 
with their family duties. Natural law makes them weaker 
than men: they ought not to assume an equal strength, for 
the outcome of failure is inevitable. 
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Woman suffrage would be the constitutional degradation of 
women ; it would be an appeal to the coarser strength of 
men ; and I profoundly believe that it would result in social 
disorder and disrespect of law. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN Boye O’REILLY. 


A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR GOODWIN, OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


It is universally admitted that the government of our large 
cities by universal suffrage presents the gravest and most per- 
plexing problem in modern politics. No one can seriously 
maintain that popular government has thus far been a success 
in the management of cities. It therefore seems to me in- 
credible that any one who appreciates the increasing gravity 
of this problem can propose to extend municipal suffrage to 
all the women of the Commonwealth by an act of the legisla- 
ture. 

When the wisest minds are so sorely perplexed by the 
horde of evils which ignorance and irresponsibility have al- 
ready brought upon almost all our large cities, when the 
power of the State has to be invoked to save them from their 
own governments, it is little less than wanton recklessness to 
propose to more than double the number of voters with the 
certainty of increasing largely the amount of irresponsible 
ignorance in the electorate, and with no hope of even balan- 
cing this by an equal addition of political wisdom. ‘The evil 
which is now so deeply felt, caused by the unwillingness of 
many of our best and wisest citizens to take part in politics, 
especially in city politics, would be greatly increased if suf- 
frage were extended to women. Even if I were disposed to 
favor this scheme, I should be strongly deterred by seeing 
that the great majority of the intelligent women of my ac- 
quaintance, whose votes might bring us an accession of politi- 
cal wisdom, would accept political duties only on compulsion. 
Unfortunately, we cannot hope that the same repugnance to 
politics would extend to the less intelligent women of the State. 

Indeed, it seems to be acknowledged that the only reason 
for this attempt to introduce woman suffrage just at this most 
dangerous point, where the warnings of experience are so 
plain, is the accident that here an entrance can be effected, 
it is supposed, without the tedious process of amending the , 
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Constitution of the State. We cannot doubt, I think, that we 
can depend on the wisdom of our legislature to see the motive 
of this attack, and also to save us from the danger which it 
threatens, WILLIAM W. Goopwin, 


LETTER FROM RICHARD H. DANA, ESQ. 


BEFORE entering upon the discussion of this difficult ques- 
tion, it seems worth while to survey the ground. 

When this country was first settled, our forefathers had a 
pretty full opportunity to establish any form of local govern- 
ment they pleased, and that opportunity was renewed after 
the war of the Revolution. The latter was a period of able 
discussion of constitutional questions, and no time was more 
fruitful of wise results, yet they decided, without any hesita- 
tion, in favor of a form of government based on the votes of 
men. ‘To this country, established upon that form of govern- 
ment, thousands of people have come, have acquired for- 
tunes, raised families, and taken their part in the establish- 
ment of the laws that were to govern them and their chil- 
dren, male and female. Male representation has been in fact 
the basis of our social compact, and any change in this basis 
is so fundamental that the parties urging that change have 
upon them avery grave burden of proof. It is for them to 
show the need of the change, and whether the change they 
propose will meet the needs. 

Now, how have they sustained this burden of proof ? 

At the hearing before the Legislative Committee on the 28th 
of January, 1886, there were three main points developed : — 

The claim of an absolute right of women to vote; the 
comparison of their cause with that of universal suffrage, 
and of the right of freedmen to vote ; and, lastly, a petition 
signed by some ten thousand persons, and the statement that 
they would be satisfied to wait until a hundred thousand 
women had agreed to ask for woman suffrage. 

As to the absolute right of women to vote. 

That there is no legal or constitutional right has been 
clearly settled by the Supreme Court of the United States 
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and the Supreme Judicial Court of this Commonwealth. All 
the cases and reasons are found in Robinson’s Case, 131 
Mass. 376. But doubtless it is not only the legal right, but 
it is some natural right to which they refer. Now there is 
nothing more vague in all metaphysics than what constitutes 
a natural right. Whatever, exactly, a natural right may be, a 
ereat many of our so-called natural rights it is safer and better 
that we should not maintain. Every one in a certain sense 
may have the right, the natural right, to use his time as 
pleases him, but for the public good we are not allowed to 
open our shops or carry on our business on Sunday. Every 
one has a natural right to use his real estate as he wishes, 
but in cities we cannot build wooden houses, and in many 
other respects our so-called natural rights are restricted for 
the public good. It is always a question of expediency and 
of the balance of advantages or disadvantages to the many 
or to the few; the practical value of the right, the need of 
its exercise, the benefit to be gained, and the evils to follow. 
So from the mere assertion that we have a natural right to 
do an act, it does not follow that it is wise or prudent to ex- 
ercise that right. Yet those who would assume the great 
burden of proof in urging a charge to women’s suffrage rest 
this part of their case on repeating the bare statement of an 
abstract right. 

One of the arguments for universal suffrage, and for the 
suffrage of the freedmen, with which the petitioners compare 
their cause, was the argument that can be summed up in the 
famous phrase, “the consent of the governed.” 

The immediate answer that has been suggested is that 
women are virtually represented. It is, however, stated in 
return that women are not virtually represented, and because 
as we are reminded Parliament claimed virtually to represent 
the colonies ; the slave-owner claimed virtually to represent 
the negro; and one celebrated writer goes so far as to say 
that a man in an adjoining county might as well say that he 
virtually represented him, as for him to say that men virtually 
represented the women. 

Now the question of universal suffrage, and the right 
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thereto, cannot be treated as a logical proposition of only one 
syllogism. It is the result of close reasoning, in which there 
are a great many conflicting arguments ; and on the whole it 
was decided in favor of universal suffrage, or nearly universal 
suffrage for men, and that because no one class of men was 
so closely connected with any other class that in fairness the 
latter could virtually represent the former. And because the 
argument of virtual representation has been misapplied in 
some cases, it does not by any means follow that it cannot be 
properly used in a case in which it does apply. 

The interests of Parliament in England were very different 
from the interests of our colonies ; and the interests of the 
inhabitant of one county are absolutely opposed to the in- 
terests of an inhabitant of another county ; e. g. in laying out 
roads or spending money in public improvements: while the 
interests of a father and daughter, son and mother, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, are more closely united than any 
other interests imaginable. If we wish a new street laid out, 
it is for the benefit of ‘‘ our” house ; if we wish “our ”’ street 
better lighted, it is for the benefit of us and our family. It 
is for a man’s family that he works, labors, saves, strives, 
and deprives himself. It is for the family that he wishes the 
prosperity of himself and the nation, and for which mainly he 
wishes for his right to vote. 

Virtual representation, much closer than between a voter 
and his representative, exists between men and women, and 
to compare the condition of a separate and distinct class of 
persons in the same or different countries to persons of the 
same class connected by the closest ties of blood, home, and 
affection, would serve as an illustration of unsound logic 
which can itself be illustrated by nothing more misleading. 

It hardly seems, then, that the burden of proof is sustained 
by trying to carry to an extreme the principle of universal 
suffrage which is applied with good results and sound reason- 
ing to men of different classes and diverse interests, but not 
even then without much hesitation and over many weighty 
objections. It would be like saying that because in cold 
weather we lighted the coal and wood in our furnaces and fire. 
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places we must, as a logical conclusion, proceed to ignite all 
the combustible material in and about our houses. 

How was the burden of proof supported by the petitions? 
Out of a population of seventeen or eighteen hundred thou- 
sand, a petition with some ten thousand names was handed 
to the Legislature. 

Every one at all experienced in public affairs knows what 
little value can be placed upon public petitions, and not a 
few of us are aware of the urgency with which the petitions 
in favor of woman suffrage in particular have been presented 
to us, and how hard it has been in many instances to refuse 
to sign them. 

Now in making any fundamental change among any body 
of persons, as, for instance, in the organization of a corpora- 
tion, or in the Constitution of the United States or that of 
a state, it requires a two thirds’ or three quarters’ vote, or a 
vote of three quarters of the states, as the case may be, to 
carry such a change, and in the case of introducing woman 
suffrage, changing so essentially our whole social compact, 
it does not seem as if the burden of proof could be sustained 
by offering to wait until they can obtain the assent of one 
hundred thousand women to the change, when there are in 
Massachusetts over a half million of women of voting age. 
Instead of obtaining two thirds or three quarters, they expect 
us to be satisfied by their showing that one in five of those to 
be affected desire the change. 

One cannot pretend to solve absolutely so difficult a prob- 
lem as the results that would follow from the introduction of 
woman suffrage, but I would like to make a few suggestions 
on some points which the arguments of the petitioners, either 
at the late hearing or at former hearings, do not seem to have 
touched in such a way as to sustain their burden of proof. 

Society itself is based upon the family, and the family has 
grown, or naturally proceeds, from the dependence of the wife 
and children upon the husband and father.) The marriage 
relation itself comes from the need of protection. The best 
writers upon general jurisprudence acknowledge this, and, as 
a part of the system, there has grown up a division of labor 
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between men and women. The household duties naturally 
attract the women, while the men are more fitted for and 
called upon to do the harder work of maintaining and sup- 
porting the family. Just as in watch-making, those who are 
most able to do the delicate and intricate work confine them- 
selves to that department, and those with less delicate fingers 
who are able to do the harder work — the melting and beat- 
ing the metals — confine themselves to that. So by a pro- 
cess of natural selection, depending largely upon motherhood, 
women have selected the household duties, the care and edu- 
cation of the children. Upon them depends the making the 
house bright and interesting, and having the boys as well as 
the girls grow up under the better and nobler influences of 
the mother. The trust is enormous: the mothers are respon- 
sible for a whole succeeding generation. 

The husband even who digs and shovels is better fitted to 
understand the needs of a public road in the town meeting 
than the wife or mother who stays at home; and so on in 
every stage of life on the average — exceptional cases being 
put aside — the man is better fitted to attend to the business 
affairs of public life than is the woman of the same grade, and 
after all, public affairs are business affairs extended to the 
body politic. 

There has often been discussion as to whether the differ- 
ences between men and women were natural or educational. 
They are undoubtedly both. Children in the nursery, with 
the same parents, and under the same influences, very soon 
show a difference of sex. Children brought up together play 
tag. The girls scream, the boys are quiet. Again the differ- 
ences of education are not wholly arbitrary or conventional. 
They depend upon the natural differences, and upon the fact 
that women, as a class, have looked and will look forward to 
the domestic and household duties. Why is not this division 
of labor on the whole the wisest and best ? 

One of the most fascinating ideas, and which captivates 
almost any one, is the suggestion that women will purify pol- 
itics. In this the petitioners have again the burden of proof 
to sustain, and we should suggest whether the higher and 
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nobler qualities of woman, as a rule, fit her to appreciate the 
business relations of men in such a way as to enable her to 
understand all the bearings of affairs, which knowledge is 
absolutely necessary in order to be perfectly honest in busi. 
ness relations. 

Women in politics history shows us have not had an envi 
able reputation. Almost every king who had a notoriously 
bad reign has been influenced for evil by women. The brib- 
ery cases in England have developed a great deal of dis- 
honesty among women otherwise high minded. The very in- 
experience of women may lead them into many serious mis- 
takes, which will implicate them in wrong though their ulterior 
motive be good. In answer to this it has been suggested 
that women may be educated, that they may learn the affairs 
of men, and that being interested in politics will be of itself 
an education. Then comes the question, — is woman ca- 
pable of this extra work ? 

Knowing as we do that the whole physical and moral wel- 
fare of the succeeding generation depends upon the women 
of to-day, we should be very careful before we lay upon them 
any burden which they are not able to bear. Ah, but it is 
answered by those who assume to prove their case, the de- 
positing of a ballot in a box twice a year can be no burden. 
But then it was just argued that women should educate 
themselves to understand the affairs of men, and this educa- 
tion requires a great deal of work. It is not mere book learn- 
ing, but can be got only by experience. Round this point 
there has been much dodging. The need of business educa- 
tion of women is conceded at one time and ignored at another. 
At one time a scheme involving immense expenditure of 
time and work and change of occupation is proposed, and 
again it is described as dropping a ballot twice a year. 

Again women are excitable, and politics are extremely ex- 
citing. The women of the South kept their bitterness of feel- 
ing much longer than the men. There is the long campaign 
in which even men have lost their tempers, business partner- 
ships have been dissolved, and clergymen have been obliged 
to separate from their congregations from differences in pol- 
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itics. If women are to vote as their husbands and brothers 
do, the mere depositing of their ballot in the box would be 
but doubling the vote, and would create no material change 
in the final result. If they differ from their husbands or their 
brothers, the excitement would be intense. To vote effec- 
tively, they must organize whether they are to vote as a mass 
independently of the men, or whether they wish to join them- 
selves to some party or faction of men. ‘Those who organized 
and worked for the independent movement in the last cam- 
paign are well aware how much labor there is even in getting 
a body of men who are used to voting, to vote in unison with- 
out even being obliged to form an independent party. It re- 
quires public meetings and private persuadings, the circula- 
tion of literature and the creating of enthusiasm, all of which 
take a great deal more time and effort than is usually sup- 
posed. And among women it would have to be the women 
who did this work, provided they differed from their hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers, or sons. 

Now the American woman is noted for want of strength of 
nerves. In the life insurance expectation tables it appears 
that women die of those nervous diseases which come from 
nervous weakness, such as debility or nervous prostration, 
more than men; while the men die from nervous diseases 
caused by overwork in a much larger proportion than women ; 
and, again, such nervous diseases among men are much more 
common in the cities of the North and East than in those of 
the South, and still more than in the country. All this shows 
that the nervous strength of women is but slight, while work 
and excitement tend to increase nervous diseases even among 
those who are naturally strong. At present 16.2 per cent. of 
children in this country die before reaching the age of one 
year ; and between 4o and 50 per cent. of all the deaths of 
all persons in any one year are those of children dying under 
five years of age. A mother’s duty is not confined to her 
babes alone, but she has a duty to her growing children, 
which should take much health and strength and time. We 
had better be careful and not burden the American mother 
with new duties. Those who have to sustain the burden of 
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proof in this matter point us to exceptional cases. A very 
large majority of the women over twenty-one years of age 
are married, and of the remainder many will become married. 
A large proportion of the balance have to keep house for 
their widowed fathers, their brothers, or their sons. There 
are some exceptions, but no general rule involving the whole 
community can be based on a few exceptions, and yet the 
argument founded on exceptional cases is constantly resorted 
to by the petitioners and their friends. 

There are, no doubt, many women, as has been suggested, 
who are very capable of working in our churches and chari- 
ties, and are able to give very much time and attention with 
good results. They are generally persons of means, who are 
able to hire servants, and therefore, taking the community to- 
gether, are and must be exceptional cases, and besides they 
have exceptional ability. Moreover, their work is of the most 
important kind ; there are not enough of these useful women, 
at present ; we only wish that there were more ; and we would 
do all we could to prevent their being further burdened and 
distracted from the good work which they now perform. 

This question of the health of women and the perpetuity of 
the race is one almost always overlooked ; but we must re- 
member that in the close competition which is growing up be- 
tween civilized nations at present, with the rapid interchange 
of commodities and cheap transportation, any change for the 
worse in the succeeding generation may put a country almost 
irreparably behind in the race of nations. 

It is not presumed that very extreme results would follow. 
If they were extreme we should not be afraid, for there would 
be an immediate reaction. The greatest danger lies not in 
their being extreme, but in their being gradual and slow in 
their developments. Very much as if we should give up all 
our holidays, including Sundays. The deterioration of the 
race from overwork would be only gradual. It might hardly 
show its worst results in a single generation. 

In reading through the arguments presented by the lead- 
ers in this movement I have been wholly unable to find any 
reasons why this change is needed. The number of laws on 
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conflicting interests of men and women as classes is small, as 
such interests are few. One writer for the cause of woman 
suffrage states some three or four laws which he thinks are 
unjust, not one of which exists in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts ; and as a last resort he uses the argument that 
the improvements in our laws have been caused by the fear 
of woman suffrage, and that in order to hold these improve- 
ments it is necessary that women should vote. I think he 
hardly proves his case. If there were no improvements in 
the laws, excepting improvements in the relations between 
men and women, and only to the advantage of women, then 
there might be some reason for his inference ; but while the 
few needed improvements have taken place in those laws, 
hundreds of improvements have been made in the laws re- 
lating to the men themselves, and for the benefit of both men 
and women collectively. 

The experience of Washington and Wyoming Territories has 
been frequently quoted as an argument to which there can be 
no answer ; but with a little inquiry it is very clear that the 
results in those territories cannot be used as illustrations of 
what would happen if universal suffrage was introduced here. 
In Wyoming Territory they had in the census of 1880 6,637 
females (including minors), the smallest number in any State 
or Territory, and 14,152 males, and in Washington Territory 
29,000 females and 46,000 males. In the territories political 
feeling, as it exists in New England and in the populous 
states, is hardly known. ‘They do not elect any governor or 
a president of the United States, and they have no voice 
whatever in national legislation. Their only affairs are local 
affairs, like the affairs of town, city, or county in this Com- 
monwealth. The same candidate frequently appears in dif- 
ferent years on opposite tickets, and still more frequently 
both parties unite on a common candidate. So what works 
fairly well there may not work so well in Massachusetts. 

Some letters have been used with great effect, written by 
men of prominence in the territories; but I have learned 
they have usually been from persons who either have gained 
their positions or may have to gain their positions through 
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the female vote, and therefore have been interested in mak- 
ing the best of woman suffrage. The usual result seems to 
have been, and I get my information direct from Wyoming, 
that the women vote as their husbands do. They are usually 
disinclined to vote at all, and vote when tney do mainly for 
the purpose of counteracting the woman vote of some other 
faction or party, and have often to be urged very strongly by 
husband or brother in order to do their political duty. 

The objection of being disturbed by the men at the polls 
does not seem to be so great as some have imagined, but it 
is sometimes extremely disagreeable to meet ‘“ disreputable 
and loud-mouthed women” who very frequently make them- 
selves conspicuous at the polls. 

I have not seen among the petitioners’ papers any accurate 
or careful statistics which have been gathered from these ter- 
ritories. The letters that have been used by the suffragists 
have been but carelessly written without quoting statistics, 
and I find from private sources that they are incorrect in 
many respects. 

Tried, then, under the most favorable circumstances, what 
good has it done? What results has it accomplished ? What 
results that would lead us to try the experiment in another 
community where political feeling runs more high, where 
women outnumber the men, and where the poor and ignorant 
classes are vastly more numerous? 

In general, women’s great work seems to be the influence 
she exerts. Her power to influence for good is very great. 
If she were to undertake to quell and conquer men by voting 
against them, it seems as if she would lose her greatest power 
for good. As in the fable of the Sun and the Wind, the gen- 
tle influence of the Sun persuaded the man to take off his 
coat, whereas the Wind the harder it blew only obliged him 
to wind his coat around him the tighter. 

For example, one celebrated champion of the cause tells 
us the following stories : — 

D’Aguesseau, the consummate Chancellor of France, to 
whose tomb pilgrims from afar have traveled, in the one im- 
portant and turning-point of his life, when he was sent for 
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by Louis XIV. to Versailles, who demanded of him an unjust 
judgment against his conscience, was about departing from his 
house trembling and preparing to submit, when his wife laid 
her hand upon his shoulder, and said to him, “ When you 
appear before the King, forget your wife, forget your chil- 
dren, forget everything but your duty and your God,” and the 
counsel of that woman it was that saved that matchless judi- 
cial reputation among the treasures of mankind. 

In the great case between Charles First and John Hamp. 
den, Judge Croke gave the opinion of the minority in favor of 
the liberty of the subject. He was. however, about to deter- 
mine in favor of the crown. He was reproached for his base- 
ness by his wife. Says Nugent: ‘This noble lady cast the 
shield of her feminine virtue before the honor of her husband 
to guard it from the assaults equally of interest and fear ; and 
with that moral bravery, which is so often found the purest 
and brightest in her sex, she exhorted him to do his duty at 
any risk to himself, to her, or to their children; and she pre- 
vailed.” 

This seems to me to show how great was the power of 
women without a vote, and as an unromantic but practical 


fact it would indeed puzzle one to see how the wives. could 


have increased their influence, or how they could have worked 
at all, if they had tried to work upon or oppose their husbands 
through the ballot. 

The association of women of refinement, social position, 
and education in New York city for the defeat of Tammany, 
in the autumn of 1894, shows what can be done by way of 
organizing women’s influence, and with results more easily 
achieved and greater than could be gained by their individual 
votes, which would have been counteracted to so large an 
extent by the votes of Tammany women. 

Let me suggest that this organization of women be made 
permanent, and others started in other cities. “The members 
will acquire a knowledge both of details and principles of 
municipal government, that will greatly encourage and stim- 
ulate the men. If the franchise is ever granted to women 
they will be the better prepared to use it. Meanwhile they 
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will do much good, and will see, what so many women now 
believe, that the indirect influence of the more intelligent 
women will be greater than their direct, and the results 
accomplished with less friction and excitement. 

The truth is the ballot for women is not needed. If granted, 
its results will doubtless not be so bad as some suppose, but 
simply and only because women will vote with their husbands, 
fathers, and sons, as they do in Wyoming. In our more excit- 
ing elections the results will be a strain on our over-burdened 
women, and if they were ever called upon to combine and work 
in antagonism to the men, which they must do if their vote is 
really needed, the evils of the conflict would strike at the very 
foundations of our social system. 


Excerpt from a Sermon preached at the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross, Boston, Sunday, February 21st, 1886, by Rev. F. P. 
Lodjish. 


“Not that I would have woman step out of her sphere ; 
the man is the natural protector, the father, the lawgiver, of 
his family ; nor would I counsel wives to usurp the places of 
their husbands at the polls. I believe this to be one of the 
errors of modern times, to try to unsex woman, and take her 
from the high place she occupies, and drag her into the arena 
of public life. What has she to do there? We might as well 
try to drag down the angels to take part in the menial affairs 
of this world as to take woman from the high place she occu- 
pies in the family, where it is her privilege and duty to guide, 
to counsel, and to instruct, — to lead that family in the way of 
righteousness. It is but offering hera degradation ; Almighty 
God never intended it. The charm, the influence of woman, 
is in that purity that comes from living in a sphere apart from 
us. God forbid that we should ever see the day that a man, 
a husband or a father, is to find his will opposed and thwarted 
at the polls by his daughter or his wife. Then farewell to 
that reverence which belongs to the character of woman. 

‘She puts herself on an equal footing with man when she 
steps down from that place where every one regards her with 
reverence, and becomes unsexed by striving to make laws 
which she cannot enforce, and taking upon herself duties for 
which she is altogether unfitted.” 
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To the Hon. Henry W. Buatr, U. S. Senator from New 


Hampshire : — 


Dear Sir, — During the last week of the last session of 
Congress I received, under cover of your own frank, a copy of 
your Report of the Select Committee on Woman Suffrage, de- 
livered to the Senate of the United States,,December 8, 1886. 
In it you make a lengthy quotation from a pamphlet of mine, 
entitled ‘ Letters from a Chimney Corner.” It appears to me 
that in the argument drawn from this quotation you mistake 
utterly the point at issue, and it is my purpose in this letter to 
direct your attention to this mistake, and to put the argument 
upon its proper basis. I shall also comment upon certain other 
considerations put forth therein. 

The quotation referred to is too long for the limits of a letter 
like this. The argument briefly is, that neither the man nor the 
woman is individually the representative of the genus homo, but 
that, according to nature and revelation, the two united make 
one, and that to each constituent of that union certain distinet 
powers and properties belong, each dependent upon the other, 
in a minor way, for proper fulfilment. You say, “If upon this 
account woman is to be denied suffrage, then man equally should 
be denied the ballot, if his highest and final estate is to be some- 
thing else than a mere individual.” 

Now, marriage is that partnership upon which the right order 
of society and the right perpetuation of the species depends. 
The question is, whether each partner shall keep to that line of 
’ labor which Nature has marked out, or whether of woman shall 
be demanded, not only her own share of the labor, but also a 
large part of that which belongs to man. For, let us notice, 
that while it may be granted that woman has the physical capa- 
city to east a ballot, man has not the physical capacity to bear 
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and nourish children. Nature has made it forever impossible 
that he should perform that office. If, therefore, he demands 
of her that she shall participate in those external and general 
duties, such as labor for the support of the home and for the 
direction of the State, which his natural constitution, physical 
and intellectual, fit him for, while he cannot by any possibil- 
ity relieve her of those most necessary offices and duties which 
Nature demands of her, he commits a palpable and monstrous 
injustice. 

Nor does it help the matter to say, as you do, that, because 
woman’s nature is purer and nobler than man’s, the state would 
be benefited by her participation in political affairs. If men are 
not capable of managing the affairs of the state according to the 
highest and best ideas of the race, that is, of both men and wo- 
men, will you permit me respectfully to inquire what proper and 
adequate share of this world’s work they can perform? What 
is their natural place in the order of society? Are they mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water? They cannot bear 
citizens ; they cannot care for them in infancy and rear them to 
manhood. If they cannot govern them with wisdom and justice 
when they are produced ready made to their hands, what is their 
reason for being? When a man stands up in the United States 
Senate and makes such a statement as that, in regard to the 
men of this republic, it appears to me that he compromises his 
own self-respect, and the respect due to the dignified and honor- 
able body to which he has been elevated. 

You say that you have only proposed the measure because 
women have asked you to do it. The same plea was made by 
your great progenitor in the Garden of Eden; but it did not 
avail him. Moreover, in the case of Adam, it was true. In the ° 
present instance the plea contains but the minimum of truth. 
There are fifteen millions of women in this country (I quote 
your own statistics) of voting age. Will you kindly inform us 
what proportion of that fifteen millions you have heard from ? 
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You say that these women are being governed without their con. 
sent. Is it possible that you can sincerely believe that fifteen 
millions of American women could be governed without their 
consent? Do you not rather feel assured that if a bare majority 
of that number did not consent, for what appear to them to be 
good and sufficient reasons, to be governed by indirect rather 
than direct representation, there would be a revolution within 
twenty-four hours? With every right of agitation at their 
command which man possesses, —free speech, free assembly, 
the right of petition, a press ever ready to disseminate their 
views, and many privileges of courtesy besides, that men lay 
no claim to, — what power could withstand the moral force 
of any demand which these fifteen millions should unitedly 
make ? 

With what show of reason do you compare free-born Amer- 
ican women to the degraded and ignorant slaves on Southern 
plantations, and speak of men as their masters? As a matter 
of fact the power of men over women is not greater than that 
of women over men. Nature lays the infant man a helpless 
creature in the lap of his mother. He is in her power for life 
or for death, and for the first ten or fifteen years of his exist- 
ence, and that during the forming and determining period of 
his career, a period, too, in which he is answerable to no other 
law than that of his home, her power over him, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, is so nearly supreme, that no power which 
he can arrogate over her in later years can overbalance it. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances the faithful, intelligent mother may 
make of her son, in all the essentials of manners and morals, 
whatsoever she will. If American men were to-day the narrow- 
minded, tyrannical, vicious creatures they are charged with being 
by the woman suffragists, unfitted to be legislators for the whole 
nation, it could only be because their mothers had misunder- 
stood or neglected the opportunities which Nature puts into their 
hands. Such a charge is a tremendous indictment against the 
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motherhood of the nation, and, if it could be sustained, ought 
of itself to bar women from all legislative functions until they 
can better fulfil that which Nature demands of them in child- 
bearing and rearing. Moreover, it is the function of slaves to 
labor ; but it is this nation’s pride and boast that in no other 
country that the sun shines on are there so many homes sup- 
ported by the loyal and untiring industry of men, where women 
are kept in ease and comfort, in order that they may give their 
time to the higher duties of rearing children and planning and 
carrying on enterprises of charity, philanthropy, and reform ; 
and the influence of these homes upon public sentiment is the 
one irresistible power in American social and_ political life. 
Plainly, if any portion of the American people are slaves, it is 
not the women. 

But let us return to the question of the physical adaptability 
of women to the duties of voters. If women vote, they must 
also hold office and assume the working duties incident to poli- 
tical campaigns. It appears from the published record of your 
life that you commenced your political career at about the age 
of thirty. For the next ten or fifteen years you were actively 
in politics. Now, will you tell me if you think it would have 
been convenient or agreeable during those years, when you were 
laying the foundations of your political success, to have been 
also engaged in bearing and rearing a family? Could you have 
done what you found it necessary to do politically, and at the 
same time have attended properly to your duties as wife and 
mother? You will say that the very suggestion is indelicate, 
and [ agree with you, but the fault is in the situation as pro- 
posed by you. The duties and offices of motherhood are all 
sweet, and pure, and holy, when kept within the sacred precincts 
of the home. Brought out into the garish light of publicity, 
what do they become ? 

Nor will it avail you to say that some part of these offices may 
be delegated to servants. There are too many mothers of that 
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sort in the country now; no political measure can be a wise one 
which tends to increase their number. 

You say in your Report that there are many women who are 
not wives and mothers. Very true, and when women vote and 
hold office, there will be more of them. A true regard for the 
best interests of society demands that their number shall be re- 
dueed by all natural and reasonable means; but when political 
rewards are offered as the price of services in public life, do 
you not believe that many, and those not of the weak and igno- 
rant, but of the more gifted and intellectual, will be tempted to 
forego marriage and motherhood for the sake of winning them ? 
Woe betide the land which thus offers its political trusts as 
premiums for childless women! The morals of society are cor- 
rupt enough now. What do you suppose they will become when 
not to be married, not to be a mother, is the prerequisite for a 
woman’s success in a chosen and tempting career? History gives 
abundant evidence that women are not naturally of purer in- 
stincts or more capable of self-control than men. It is only as 
they are subject to men as in heathen countries, or yield them- 
selves to the elevating and purifying influence, of Christian 
teaching concerning marriage and the home, that they rise to a 
higher moral level. Emancipated from these restraints, the in- 
tensity of their nature often betrays them into surpassing depths 
of depravity. I speak advisedly, therefore, and in the light of 
thirty years’ profound and prayerful study of social problems, 
when I say that the direct tendency of woman suffrage would 
be to form a class of women such as held high court in Greece 
in the days preceding its downfall; women brilliant and intel- 
lectual, but wholly wanting in that steadfast faith and abiding 
virtue which characterize the Anglo-Saxon ideal of womanhood, 
I may say the Christian ideal as well, — the wife and mother. 
Are American men prepared to relegate the wives and mothers 
of this republic to a secondary and subservient place, and share 
the political leadership of this great and free country with an 
oligarchy of Aspasias ? 
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You say that the passage of the proposed resolution would not 
commit any person to the support of woman suffrage in the end. 
But what does it do if passed by both houses? It sends the 
discussion of this question, backed by the authority of Congress, 
into every State of this Union. A score or two of the profes- 
sional advocates of woman suffrage will beat up the entire terri- 
tory, and, by their noisy persistence, will necessitate either that 
women shall take the field upon the other side, or else let the 
question go by default. Home-loving women— the women 
who stay in their homes and fulfil the duties of their vocation, 
and these women are in the great majority in all our States and 
Territories — have little taste for public strife, and few gifts 
with which to win battles in the public arena. Still, if needs 
must, they can and will defend their homes; but, believe me, 
they will not exonerate from blame those legislators who, by the 
advocacy of measures like this which you propose, have thrust 
the hard necessity upon them. 

Do you ask me, then, what shall men do, in regard to this 
ery, which is coming up all over the land, for purer polities, a 
worthier conduct of affairs? Men know very well what they 
ought to do about it. They ought to live daily and hourly in 
the fear of God and for the honor of good women. They ought 
steadfastly to practise those principles of purity, honor, up- 
rightness, and patriotism which it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian home to inculcate. It is very true that the duty is now 
too often imperfectly performed in our homes ; but, believe me, 
the remedy for this evil does not lie in the direction of woman 
suffrage. It is by inciting and helping woman to the more 
faithful discharge of her own duties that legislators will honor 
her far more than by dragging her out of the quiet of her own 
domain, and setting her to perform their neglected and unful- 
filled tasks. 

Instead of fifteen millions of women voters vainly trying to 
do the work which God demands of men, there should be fifteen 
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millions of happy homes in this broad, fair land; homes sup. 
ported by the fathers’ labor, made to glow with heaven’s own 
light by the mothers’ tender love and care; homes where chil- 
dren are being reared who shall become just and upright men, 
and faithful, conscientious women; where those virtues are 
being taught which are the only enduring bulwarks of a free, 
republican government. It is to build up such homes, not to 
break down their walls, and quench the light upon their hearth- 
stones, that legislation ought to be directed. 

There are other and weightier arguments against woman suf- 
frage, but these are such as are suggested by the text of your 
Report. I commend them to your earnest consideration before 
you again address the United States Senate as the Champion 
of Woman. 

Very respectfully yours, 


CAROLINE F. CORBIN, 
Author of “ Letters from a Chimney Corner.” 


[Reprinted by Massachusetts Association opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. | 
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MRS. CREIGHTON’S APPEAL. 


[Mrs. Creighton is the wife of the Bishop who has recently been 
translated from the diocese of Peterborough to that of London. 
She is noted for her executive ability, as well as her literary talent. 
Her History of France and England and her historical biographies 
are well known. ‘The following extracts are taken from her article 
on Female Suffrage in the Nineteenth Century: | 


The advocates of female suffrage seem to labor under two delu- 
sions: First, that the vote is a good in itself; and, secondly, that 
change is necessarily progress, and must be welcomed, at any price, 
by all who do not wish to remain hopelessly behind. Mrs. Ashton 
Dilke, indeed, acknowledges that the vote is not an end in itself, but 
only a means to aul end. But she does not say to what end; she only 
says that, without a vote, we “‘risk the loss of all those improvements 
in the position of our sex’’ which have been obtained. Such a state- 
ment implies a hostility between the sexes from which society seems 
to be happily free; and it is not easily to believe that the day will 
ever come when men will take away from women what has been 
proved to be good both for them and for the whole community. 
T’here is surely no need to feel that we have won a position from an 
active foe, which we must maintain at the risk of our lives. 

‘he vote is supposed to have a certain magical power. Mrs, 
Dilke even knows why it was originally given, and when she 
says that the vote’“‘was certainly originally intended to give effect 
to the opinions of the quiet orderly citizen instead of leaving power 
in the hands of the strong and warlike,’’ she has solved a problem 
which has long baffled the ingenuity of the constitutional historian. 
“The attitude of many of the advocates of female suffrage seems to 
suppose an ideal woman, working side by side with an ideal man in 
~ an ideal system of politics. But we have to do with realities; there 

is.a great deal of work to be done, and the practical question is how 
to doit. It has yet to be proved that giving women the vote will 
enable them to do better in the future the work which they have 


neglected in the past. 
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There is no magic about the vote; it is merely a necessary part 
of the machinery of government. The act of voting is not, as some 
would wish to make it, the chief way in which the individual can 
share in the work of the State for the good of all. The question is 
not whether women are not as qualified to voteas men. Weare very 
tired of the rich and cultivated lady who may not vote whilst her 
coachman may. Ifthe vote was the privilege of the wise and the 
educated, many women might justly claimit. But it is the propelling 
power of a part of the machinery of government which has always 
belonged to one sex. 

The present organization of society offers an abundant field for 
the energies of women. ‘The fields are white for the harvest, and 
the reapers are few. ‘The pursuit of female suffrage as the first aim 
offers a wrong ideal to women; the desire to play an active part in 
politics make them neglect their own work. It is perfectly true that 
women in the last few years have formed political organizations for 
the purpose of influencing public opinion; but many of them regard 
such organizations as only a temporary nature, justified by a period 
of exceptional difficulty. J am not concerned with defending tle 
wisdom or expediency of such societies; but it is no discredit to 
those who have joined them if they frankly admit that their experi- 
ence of the results of their activity does not make them wish to ex- 
tend it universally. There is much to be said for women discussing 
amongst themselves political and social questions, investigating 
points concerned with the labour and education of women, and sug- 
gesting grievances to be remedied. ‘Their formulated opinion will be 
sure to meet with respectful attention. But the more women stand 
apart from the machinery of party organization, the more weighty 
and influental will be the expression of their opinions. 

The more women take an active part in politics the more consid- 
erations of sex will be used as one of the means of obtaining politi- 
cal influence. We may try to change society, we cannot change 
nature; sex will remain. The advocates of female suffrage, indeed, 
speak of women as a class, and as such demand that they be repre- 
sented in Parliament. We answer that they are not a class but a 
sex, and that our representative system knows nothing of classes as 
such. We urge that women should be content to continue working 
side by side with men, possessing their own duties and their own 
opportunities. We think that the questionable advantage of a direct 
representation of such interests as women may be supposed to have 
made peculiarly their own, would be dearly bought by an experiment 
which would shake the very basis of human society. 

The present need is that women should do their own work bet- 
ter. For the married and the mothers the path is comparatively 
plain, but no one could say that they have yet risen to a full sense 


of their responsibilities in training useful members of the com- 
munity. For those who, from circumstances or choice, are compelled 
to carry on their struggle alone the opportunities of doing useful 
work are unlimited. I am not speaking now of paid work; there 
the question is more difficult, and the possession of the franchise 
would not solve it. But the community can never have too large a 
number of devoted and unselfish workers in every line. The women 
who show their capacity for such work never fail to get it. But 
women need to train their practical abilities, to show their capacity. 
We want more women guardians, more women on school boards, 
more women who will investigate the existing conditions of society. 
What the future may need we cannot say, and it would be rash to 
say that the time may not come when in an ideal political system the 
ideal woman may work side by side with the ideal man. 

The power of woman’s influence cannot be measured. When I 
speak of influence, I do not mean a conscious definite desire to 
guide another in some particular direction, but the effect produced 
upon man by a nature which he believes to be purer, nobler, more 
unselfish than his own. Sex is a fact—no act of Parliament can 
eliminate it—and woman, as woman, must be a power for good or 
evil over man. In her hands rests the keeping of a pure tone in 
society, of a high standard of morality, of a lofty devotion to duty 
in political life. 

It is given her to make or mar a man’s life; she may not care 
for the power—she may wish she did not possess it; but she cannot 
escape from its responsibilities. Would not the wise.course be, to 
try to make herself such a woman that her influence may lift all 
those with whom she comes in contact? She need not have wealth 
or position to do this. Beside the struggling, toiling women are 
struggling, toiling men; each lonely worker is a power in her little 
sphere; she will be a greater power if she is not struggling for her 
rights, but is trying to live her own life nobly and unselfishly. 

Mrs. Dilke says that we who do not want the vote are like those 
who will not open the door to go into a concert hall to hear beauti- 
ful music, but content themselves with the faint echoes that reach 
them through the windows. We might retort by saying that those 
women who, not content with what they have, still demand the 
franchise, are like those who, deaf through misfortune or their own 
fault, stand within the concert hall but cannot hear the music. 
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FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


A LETTER 
FROM 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP, 


TO 


SAMUEL SMITH, M.P. 


REPRINTED BY 
AMERICAN WOMEN REMONSTRANTS TO THE 
EXTENSION OF SUFFRAGE TO WOMEN. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


1, CARLTON GARDENS, 
April 11, 1892. 


Dear Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, 

In reply to your letter, [ cannot but express the 
hope that the House of Commons will not consent to the 
second reading of the Bill for Extending the Parlia- 
mentary Suffrage to Women, which will come before it 
on the 27th instant. 

The Bill is a narrow Bill, inasmuch as it excludes 
from its operation the entire body of married women; 
who are not less reflective, intelligent, and virtuous, 
than their unmarried sisters, and who must I think be 
superior in another great element of fitness, namely the 
lifelong habit of responsible action. If this change is 
to be made, I certainly have doubts, not yet dispelled, 
whether it ought to be made in the shape which would 
thus be given to it by a halting and inconsistent 
measure. 

But it is a change which obviously, and apart from 
disputable matter, ought not to be made without the 
fullest consideration and the most deliberate assent of 
the nation as well as of the Parliament. Not only has 
there been no such assent, but there has not been even an 
approach to such consideration. The subject has occupied 
a large place in the minds of many thoughtful persons, 
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and of these a portion have become its zealous adherents. 
Just weight should be allowed to their sentiments, and it 
is desirable that the arguments on both sides should be 
carefully and generally scrutinised: but the subject is as 
yet only sectional, and has not really been taken into 
view by the public mind at large. Can it be right, 
under these circumstances, that the principle of a change 
so profound should be adopted? Cannot its promoters 
be content with that continuance and extension of dis- 
cussion, which alone can adequately sift the true merits 
of their cause ? 

I offer this suggestion in the face of the coming 
Election. J am aware that no legitimate or effectual use 
canbe made of it for carrying to an issue a question at 
once so great and so novel; but I do not doubt, con- 
sidering the zeal and ability which are enlisted in its 
favour, that the occasion might be made available for 
procuring an increase of attention to the subject, which I 
join with them in earnestly desiring. 

There are very special reasons for circumspection in 
this particular case. There has never within my knowl- 
edge been a case in which the franchise has been 
extended to a large body of persons generally indifferent 
about receiving it. But here, in addition to a widespread 
indifference, there is on the part of large numbers of 
women who have considered the matter for themselves, 
the most positive objection and strong disapprobation. 
Is it not clear to every unbiassed mind that before 
forcing on them what they conceive to be a fundamental 
change in their whole social function, that is to say in 
their Providential calling, at least it should be ascer- 
tained that the womanly mind of the country, at present 
so largely strange to the subject, is in overwhelming 
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proportion, and with deliberate purpose, set upon securing 
it? 

I speak of the change as being a fundamental change 
in the whole social function of woman, because I am 
bound in considering this Bill to take into view not 
only what it enacts, but what it involves. The first of 
these, though important, is small in comparison with the 
last. 

What the Bill enacts is simply to place the individual 
woman on the same footing in regard to Parliamentary 
elections, as the individual man. She is to vote, she is to 
propose or nominate, she is to be designated by the law 
as competent to use and to direct, with advantage not 
only to the community but to herself, all those public 
agencies which belong to our system of Parliamentary 
representation. She, not the individual woman, marked 
by special tastes, possessed of special gifts, but the woman 
as such, is by this change to be plenarily launched into 
the whirlpool of public life, such as it is in the nineteenth, 
and such as it is to be in the twentieth century. 

So much for what the Bill enacts: now for what it 
involves, and involves in the way of fair and rational, 
and therefore of morally necessary, consequence. For a 
long time we drew a distinction between competency to 
vote and competency to sit in Parliament. But long 
before our electorate had attained to the present popular 
proportions, this distinction was felt to involve a palpable 
inconsistency, and accordingly it died away. It surely 
cannot be revived: and if it cannot be revived, then the 
woman’s vote carries with it, whether by the same Bill 
or by a consequential Bill, the woman’s seat in Parliament. 
These assertions ought to be strictly tested. But, if they 
cannot be confuted, do not let them be ignored. 
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If the woman’s vote carries with it the woman’s seat, 
have we at this point reached our terminus, and found a 
standing ground which we can in reason and in justice 
regard as final? Capacity to sit in the House of Com- 
mons now legally and practically draws in its train 
capacity to fill every office in the State. Can we alter 
this rule and determine to have two categories of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, one of them, the established and the 
larger one, consisting of persons who can travel without 
check along all the lines of public duty and honour, the 
other, the novel and the smaller one, stamped with 
disability for the discharge of executive, administrative, 
judicial, or other public duty? Such a stamp would I 
apprehend be a brand. ‘There is nothing more odious, 
nothing more untenable, than an inequality in legal 
privilege which does not stand upon some principle in 
its nature broad and clear. Is there here such a 
principle, adequate to show that when capacity to sit 
in Parliament has been established, the title to dis- 
charge executive and judicial duty can be withheld? 
Tried by the test of feeling, the distinction would be 
offensive. Would it stand better under the laws of 
logic? It would stand still worse, if worse be possible. 
For the proposition we should have to maintain would 
be this. The legislative duty:is the highest of all public 
duties; for this we admit your fitness. Executive and 
judicial duties rank below it: and for these we declare 
you unfit. 

I think it impossible to deny that there have been 
and are women individually fit for any public office 
however masculine its character; just as there are 
persons under the age of twenty-one better fitted than 
many of those beyond it for the discharge of the duties 
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of full citizenship. In neither case does the argument 
derived from exceptional instances seem to justify the 
abolition of the general rule. But the risks involved in 
the two suppositions are immeasurably different. In the 
one, individual judgment and authority plainly would 
have to distinguish between childicod and manhood, and 
to specify a criterion of competency in each case, which 
is now more conveniently fixed by the uniformity of law. 
In the other, a permanent and vast difference of type 
has been impressed upon women and men respectively 
by the Maker of both. Their differences of social office 
rest mainly upon causes, not flexible and elastic like most 
mental qualities, but physical and in their nature un- 
changeable. I for one am not prepared to say which of 
the two sexes has the higher and which has the lower 
province. But I recognize the subtle and profound 
character of the differences between them, and I must 
again, and again, and again, deliberate before aiding in 
the issue of what seems an invitation by public authority 
to the one to renounce as far as possible its own office, in 
order to assume that of the other. I am not without the 
fear lest beginning with the State, we should eventually 
be found to have intruded into what is yet more funda- 
mental and more sacred, the precinct of the family, and 
should dislocate, or injuriously modify, the relations of 
domestic life. 

As this is not a party question, or a class question, so 
neither is it a sex question. I have no fear lest the 
woman should encroach upon the power of the man. 
The fear I have is, lest we should invite her unwittimgly 
to trespass upon the delicacy, the purity, the refinement, 
the elevation of her own nature, which are the present 
sources of its power. I admit that we have often, as 
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legislators, been most unfaithful guardians of her rights to 
mora] and social equality. And I do not say that full 
justice has in all things yet been done; but such great 
progress has been made in most things, that in regard to 
what may still remain the necessity for violent remedies 
has not yet been shown. I admit that in the Uni- 
versities, in the professions, in the secondary circles of 
public action, we have already gone so far as to give a 
shadow of plausibility to the present proposals to go 
farther; but it is a shadow only, for we have done 
nothing that plunges the woman as such into the turmoil 
of masculine life. My disposition is to do all for her 
which is free from that danger and reproach, but to take 
no step in advance until I am convinced of its safety. 
The stake is enormous. The affirmation pleas are to my 
mind not clear, and, even if I thought them clearer, I 
should deny that they were pressing. 

Such being the state of the evidence, and also such 
the immaturity of the public mind, I earnestly hope that 
the House of Commons will decline to give a second 
reading to the Woman’s Suffrage Bill. 


I remain, dear Mr. 8. Smith, 
Very faithfully yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OF WHAT BENEFIT TO WOMAN? 


SHE IS A FAR GREATER POWER WITHOUT 
SUFFRAGE. 


Reprinted from the Boston Sunday Herald. 


To the Editor of The Herald: — 


The question of woman suffrage can no longer be treated with in- 
difference —it has already become a practical question. If women 
are to assume the duty of suffrage, they must either add it to their 
other duties or lay aside other duffes to take up this new duty. Would 
either alternative be just to the women themselves and the community 
at large? It is for us to decide. Indifference is practically an influ- 
ence in favor of the movement ; we should seriously, in the light of a 
sacred duty, consider what the issue portends for ourselves and our 
fellow-beings.. 

“Rights” is a word of much sound, but little meaning — since 
everybody’s rights stop where another’s commence, if there be a con- 
flict between them. We are to consider a question of rights, woman’s 
rights, the suffragists call it, but let us look into it and we see a three- 
fold aspect: The rights demanded by the women who advocate suf- 
frage; the rights of those women who oppose the movement; the 
rights of the community at large, the Commonwealth, the nation. 

We are to determine whether the claim of the first class to a natural, 
inherent right to vote, and its demand to exercise that right, are: 
First, just ; second, expedient ; that is, not in conflict, but in harmony, 
with the rights of the others. 

The suffragists claim the franchise for women on the following 
grounds : — 

_ First, That the right to vote is a natural and inherent one, of which 
they are deprived. 

Second, That women are taxed but not represented, contrary to the 
principles of free government. 

Third, That society would gain by the participation of women in 
government, in that they would purify politics ; the cause of temper- 
ance would be promoted by their vote ; woman’s voice would abolish 
war; the franchise would be to woman an educational factor. 

fourth, That a majority of women not wishing the franchise is no 
reason for depriving a minority of an inbors, right, 
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Fifth, That women are physically and intellectually as capable ot 
the duties of the franchise as are men. 

The first two proposals come under our first head —justice ; the 
rest under the second — expediency; and so we will consider them. 
As to the justice of their claim to an inherent, natural right of which 
they are deprived, we answer that the right of suffrage is not inherent 
or inalienable. In all political history there is not one phrase which 
could be construed into meaning that men have the right of suffrage 
because they are human beings. Society does not exist by the con- 
sent of those who enter it. Our government was established long be- 
fore the present generation existed ; so the consent of the governed 
must be taken for granted (except as changes are made by constitu- 
tional methods) until a rebellion arises. 

A government exists to secure the safety and best welfare of all who 
look to it for protection. The assumption that suffrage is a natural 
right is anti-republican, since the very essence of republicanism is that 
power is a trust to be exercised for the common weal, and is forfeited 
when not so exercised, or when exercised for private or personal ends. 
To deny this is to imply that our government is a pure, unmitigated 
democracy, which may be interpreted in two ways — either as tanta- 
mount to no government, or as the absolute despotism of the ruling 
majority in all matters. This is not American republicanism certainly, 
since republicanism has always aimed to restrain the absolute power 
of majorities and protect minorities by constitutional provisions. 

Suffrage cannot be the right of the individual, because it does not 
exist for the benefit of the individual, but for the benefit of the state 
itself. ‘Unless a doctrine is susceptible of being given practical 
effect, it must be utterly without substance ” (Cooley’s Constitutional 
Law); and this doctrine of inherent right cannot be given practical 
effect, since this would imply that minors, insane, idiots, Indians, and 
Chinese (now wholly or partially restrained) would have a right to ex- 
ercise the franchise. A gift from nature must be absolute, and not 
contingent upon the state to prescribe qualifications, the possession of 
which shall be the test of right of enjoyment; and no restrictions of 
age or education could be put upon it, such as now exists. Liberty 
itself must come from law, and cannot, in any institutional sense, come 
from nature. Rights, in a legal sense, are born of restraints, by which 
every one may be protected in their enjoyment within prescribed 
limits. In prescribing limitations, the framers of the Constitution 
showed that they did not consider suffrage an inherent right. The 
article of the bill of rights which refers to inalienable rights has nothing 
whatever to say about suffrage. 

The suffragists claim that women are taxed without representation. 
Those advancing this argument exhibit their entire lack of understand- 
ing of the theories of taxation and suffrage, and prove that they, at 
least, are not yet ready to enter intelligently into politics. We have 
founded our government on manhood suffrage, not because our male 
citizens own more or less property, or any property at all, but be- 
cause they are men; because behind the law must be the power of 
enforcing it. Without sufficient force to compel respect and observ 
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ance, laws would be dead letters. To make laws that cannot be 
enforced, is to bring a government into ridicule and contempt, and in- 
vite anarchy! ‘The insuperable objection to woman suffrage is funda- 
mental and functional, and nature alone is responsible for it, since she 
has created man combatant and woman non-combatant. 

The reason we have adopted as the basis of our political system that 
the will of the majority must prevail over that of the minority, is that 
we recognize the fact that the majority can, if the minority rebel, com- 
pel them to acquiescence. Therefore suffrage has been given to men, 
because they can back laws by force enough to compel respect and 
observance. It becomes thus a duty to be performed, not a privilege 
to be enjoyed, and women are exempt because of what it would entail ; 
their present position in the state, as its mothers and educators of 
future citizens, being held as more than equivalent to any political 
service. 

The duty of voting is in no sense dependent — in this state at least 
—upon the fact that the voter pays taxes or owns property. A man 
who has no property has the same voice in voting as a millionaire! 
Property of a town, city, or state is justly lable for the current ex- 
penses of the government which protects such property, and thus in- 
creases and preserves its value. The only question the law asks is: 
“Ts there property ?”’ If so, it imposes a tax. The laws of taxation 
are general, and not particular, taxation being simply a compensation 
to the government for protection of property, that such property may 
have value. Woman’s property receives exactly the same protection 
as man’s and she benefits as much thereby; there is therefore no in- 
justice to her. 

Minors are taxed without being able to vote, and there are more 
minors than voters. Men between eighteen and twenty-one could 
quite as justly as women consider themselves wronged, for they are 
by a large majority capable of voting intelligently ; so also could those 
who are taxed upon property placed where they cannot vote. Women 
enjoy all the rights of citizens, protection of property, use of public 
institutions, roads, gas, postal facilities, etc. A vote would not pro- 
tect her property, since two women with no property interests could 
more than annul her vote by theirs. There is not a single interest of 
women which is not shared by men. What is good for men — what 
protects their interests, also protects woman’s. We may look to men 
to further what in their judgment seem the best interests of life and 
property, and in doing this they protect both man’s and woman’s inter- 
ests because they are inseparable. 

Since women have not — for men have not — any natural right to 
vote, and cannot claim it on the ground of taxation without represen- 
tation, it remains to be seen whether they can demand it on the ground 
of expediency. The pointing out of benefits always rests with those 
who demand a radical change in a system of government ; not point- 
ing out only, but proving. Will the franchise extended to women — 
first, benefit the whole community? second, gain definite benefits for 
women, which cannot be obtained in the existing order of things? 

The remonstrants to woman’s suffrage cannot find stated in all the 
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suffragists’ arguments one definite, certain benefit to result to either 
state or woman. On what grounds of expediency do the suffragists 
demand the ballot? First, that society would gain because woman 
would reform politics. The cause of temperance would be promoted 
by their vote. Woman’s voice would abolish war. Second, that 
women would gain, since the ballot would be to them an educational 
factor. The problem of woman’s wages would be solved. 

Would women reform politics? Let us see! In our country it is 
not a question, as it is in England, of the relatively intelligent and 
responsible women being allowed a share in the government. Eng- 
land restricts the use of the ballot (by women) in municipal affairs to 
those who pay rates and taxes in their own names. In our country 
where manhood suffrage exists it follows that, if suffrage belongs to 
women at all, it belongs to all; suffrage must be given to all women 
or none, and such is the final proposition of the suffragists. If the 
franchise were granted to women in America, all women of legal age, 
sound mind, and not disfranchised for special causes (now applying to 
men) could vote; not only the intelligent and those unburdened by 
home and business duties, but all women without respect to race, 
character, or intelligence. 

We must not overlook or leave out the densely ignorant, the supinely 
indifferent, the trivial, the “occupied” women —out and out bad, 
women (60,000 in New York city alone). The suffragists say, ‘ Yes, 
that is true also of men; but it is surely evident that existing evils 
should not be added to simply because they exist, or that two unin- 
telligent, bought, or corrupt votes’ are worse than one —on the sim- 
ple ground of unnecessary outlay of means and energy, if nothing 
else. If the great mass of ignorant women’s votes are added to the 
great mass of ignorant men’s votes, there will be constant unwise 
demands for work, money, bread, leisure, in short, “all kinds of 
laws to favor all kinds of persons.” Colonel Higginson (who makes 
no positive claims for woman suffrage, save on the ground of natural 
right) acknowledges that “the ground taken that woman as woman 
would be sure to act on a higher plane than man as man, is now 
urged less than formerly, the very mistakes and excesses of the agita- 
tion itself having partially disproved it ;”’ and again “ while the sympa- 
thies of women are wholly on the side of right, it is by no means safe 
to assume that their mode of enforcing that sentiment will be equally 
judicious.” 

As for temperance — there must be taken into consideration not 
only its advocates, and on the other hand those women who favor 
license through depravity (the most difficult class to deal with, wide 
kitchen bar-rooms in no-license cities), but the countless number of 
foreign-born women brought up where liquors are used, and not 
abused, who would feel themselves cramped in their liberties under a 
no-license law. 

“Woman’s voice would abolish war.” The Civil War was stimu- 
lated and encouraged by women in the North; and it is generally con- 
ceded that but for the women of the South it would have sooner ended. 
A suffragist is responsible for the statement that a mayor of a leading 
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southern city lays the survival of dueling anywhere in the South to 
the sustaining public sentiment of women. I cannot better sum up 
the illusive nature of the benefits proposed by the suffragists than in 
again quoting from Colonel Higginson. In an article devoted to 
**'Too much prediction,” he says: ‘‘ I am persuaded that at present we 
indulge in too many bold anticipations!”’ 

We come tothe question of the gain to woman personally. Is there 
anything to be gained which cannot be brought about with the exist- 
ing franchise? ‘The suffragists say: 1. Women will be educated by 
the ballot. 2. The problem of woman’s wages will be solved. In 
regard to their first claim we need only ask, Has the ballot proved of 
much educational value to men; then what are the probabilities as 
regards women? 

Thr problem of woman’s wages! The ballot could not help the 
working girl in the way the suffragists claim, since legislation affects 
the business of the country only in a general way, helping or hurting 
all the workers alike in any special industry. The question of wages 
is one of supply and demand simply! So the general wages of wo- 
men will always depend greatly on the amount of skill acquired by 
the mass of them. What especially affects woman’s wages is the tem- 
porary character of her work! ‘The average age of working women 
is twenty-two years, as determined by government investigation. You 
see what this means — that the ranks are constantly being filled up 
with raw, untrained girls, while those who have attained to some de- 
gree of skill are constantly dropping out. 

The natural expectation of every normal girl should be that sooner 
or later she will marry and leave her work ; therefore, there is not 
that incentive that men have to become highly skillful; and the char- 
acter of her work is, consequently, not so high, generally speaking, as 
men’s, lacking, as it does, two factors, time and incentive, to develop 
great skill. Then, since the majority of women take up work with 
the intention — conscious or unconscious —of devoting only a part 
of their lives to it, they naturally gravitate to such work as can be 
most easily made a temporary occupation, and competition comes in 
to help complicate the wage question. 

The problem therefore resolves itself into this— how to regulate 
justly the distribution of wages between a sex which works through- 
out life and a sex which works with only temporary expectations, 
looking toward withdrawal in a few years from the labor market, and 
withdrawing to take with it its acquired skill, leaving only inexperi- 
ence in its stead. The wiser of the suffragists acknowledge that the 
suffrage will not of itself solve the problem of wages, dependent as it 
is on other than political considerations. The wisest and best of our 
women are studying what can be done for the working girl. They 
hope that organization among workers, and the cooperation of all in- 
telligent women may do much. Let all thoughtful women consider 
how they may best contribute their share, and, leaving the duties of 
political life to those whom they now burden, devote what of energy, 
time, and ability they have to the solution of this problem, which the 
ballot cannot help to solve. 
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We have left one argument for granting woman the suffrage, 
namely, that a majority of women not wishing to vote should not be 
a sufficient reason for depriving a minority of an inborn right. We 
have summed up the other arguments for the franchise and shown 
what is to be said in their refutation ; but this last argument, it seems 
to me, contains the gist of the whole question, that is, wherein the 
demands of the suffragists and the anti-suffragists clash. We have 
shown their error in claiming the franchise as an inherent right, but 
even were we to grant that such a right existed, it would still be per- 
fectly within the power of the State to deprive women of this right, if 
by granting it the general good would be imperiled. . We know that 
the State holds authority to deprive citizens of the right of property, 
of liberty, of life itself, if the common weal demand it. The family 
is the safeguard of the State, and the granting of the suffrage to wo- 
men tends to weaken this mainstay of the nation by bringing into it 
elements of discord and disunion ; therefore the State would be more 
than justified in denying women even an inherent right which might 
prove thus disastrous. 

To the rest of the argument we answer that a majority of. women 
believe that their inherent rights and privileges would suffer if the 
duty of voting were imposed upon them, for the following reasons: 
Because suffrage involves office-holding, which is inconsistent with 
the duties of most women ; because they feel that their obvious duties 
and trusts —as sacred as any on earth — already demand their best 
efforts ; because the duties cannot be relegated to others ; because 
political equality will deprive woman of special privileges hitherto 
accorded to her by law; because they hold that the suffrage would 
lessen rather than increase their influence for good. 

Suffrage involves office-holding. If women vote, they ought also 
to hold office, and assume the working duties incident to office. A 
system which tends to the dissolution of the home is more perilous to 
the general good than any other form of danger, and office-holding is, 
on the face of it, incompatible with woman’s proper discharge of her 
duties as wife and mother. ‘There is too little stress laid on this. 
No theory of womanly life is good for anything which undertakes to 
leave out the cradle. 

We cannot ignore the fact that nature has imposed upon women 
the duty of bearing and rearing the race, and in so doing, has un- 
fitted her (for a number of years at least) for holding political office. 

Many women there are, it is true, who are not wives and mothers ; 
and, if women vote, there will be more of them. When political re- 
wards are held out as the price of services in public life, many wo- 
men — and those of the brightest — will be tempted to forego mar- 
riage and motherhood for the sake of winning them. Well may we say 
with Mrs. Corbin: ‘‘ Woe betide the land which offers its political 
trusts as premiums for childless women!” What will become of the 
morals of society when not to be married, not to be a mother, is the 
prerequisite for a woman’s success in a chosen career ? 

The trusts of woman now are as sacred as any on earth, and man 
cannot relieve her of them. If, therefore, he demands of her partici- 
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pation in such duties, political or géneral, which his natural constitu- 
tion fits him for, while he cannot relieve her of those most necessary 
duties which nature demands of her, he commits towards-her a mon- 
strous injustice. This is what imposing the suffrage on women would 
amount to; for if woman may vote she must vote. It is a mere 
sophism to say that the simple dropping of a ballot is all that is re- 
quired of her. If the suffrage is extended to women, they must accept 
it as a duty, bringing to bear on it the conscientious spirit which they 
bring to bear on their present life problems. 

It would be well to consider, too, if they would be prepared to give 
up the special privileges which in Massachusetts they possess : — 

Unmarried women and widows of small estate are exempt from 
taxation. 

Women, and not men, are allowed to acquire a settlement without 
paying a tax. 

Husbands are compelled to support their wives, but wives (even 
when rich) are exempt from supporting an indigent husband. 

Men are liable for their wives’ debts, but women are not made lia- 
ble for their husbands’. 

Women are excused from jury duty. 

Woman is exempt, except in actions for tort, from arrest previous 
to judgment and execution. 

She has the advantage of man in regard to policies of life insur- 
ance. 

The husband is liable for criminal acts committed by his wife in his 
presence, yet no such counterbalancing liability exists for her. 

A father must support his children during their non-age, even when 
they have property of theirown. A widowed mother is not under such 
obligation unless she have sufficient means, and her children have 
none of their own. 

Women can more easily than men acquire citizenship of the United 
States. 

Finally we oppose the suffrage for women, because we feel that we 
have more influence without it. There is not a single subject in which 
woman takes an intelligent interest in which she cannot exert an in- 
fluence in the community proportionate to her character and ability. 
Without the ballot, women have obtained more than mere justice in 
Massachusetts. ‘The number of women who want the ballot for itself 
is reduced to a mere handful when we take away those who are work- 
ing for temperance, or other worthy causes. How much more would 
be gained by advocating these causes on their own merits! 

The influence of woman standing apart from the ballot is immea- 
surable. Men look to her then (knowing that she has no selfish, polit- 
ical interests to further) as the embodiment of all that is truest and 
noblest. She has influence with all parties alike ; if a voter, she would 
have only the influence of her own party, even the woman’s vote being 
divided against itself. We believe that it is of vital importance that 
our sex should have no political ends to serve! 

Our legislators have shown themselves ever ready to listen to wo- 
men, and much has already been achieved by the intelligent influence 
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of women in the anti-slavery causé, the temperance cause, the improve- 
ment of public charities, and the reformation of criminals. It is of the 
utmost importance that charitable and educational administration be 
kept out of politics, and to woman is given this trust. In whatever 
tends to protect and elevate woman, to secure her rights in the true 
sense of the word, to open up to her new paths of usefulness, all true- 
hearted men will join with women! In such work there is no differ- 
ence of purpose. 

Childhood is hers to influence and mold, and what greater power 
for good could there be given her? Let all true women, loyal citizens 
of our republic, look to the best performance of the trusts which are 
naturally theirs, striving for no false ‘‘ equality” since there is no 
question of comparison between men and their duties and women and 
theirs. They are not ‘like in like” but “like in difference,” each 
supplementing the other, rising or falling, but always together. 

MARY A. J. M’INTIRE. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to Extension of Wo- 
man Suffrage. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Association, ~ 
Mrs. RosBertT W. Lorp, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY CARL SCHURZ. 


From HARPER’s WEEKLY, by permission. New York, June 16, 1894. 


THE effort made by many women and men of excellent stand- 
ing in the community to induce our Constitutional Convention to 
strike out the word ‘“‘male” from the State Constitution, and 
thus to put the two sexes upon a footing of political equality, 
has given the question of woman suffrage an unusual prominence. 
It is probable that if the people of the Empire State assented 
to so radical an innovation, the movement would receive a pow- 
erful impulse throughout the country, and have a chance of suc- 
cess where at present it appears hopeless. The action of this 
State is therefore likely to be of great influence far beyond its 
boundaries. It must also be admitted that in the public discus- 
sions of this subject now taking place, the women who advocate 
woman suffrage have in some respects a decided advantage over 
their sisters who oppose it. The foremost among the female 
champions of “the cause” do not shrink from appearing upon 
the public stage ; they are mostly “accustomed to public speak- 
ing,” and speak well; and they are able to turn to their advan- 
tage a good many of those catch phrases taken as political 
axioms by our people in revolutionary times, or on occasions of 
self-glorification, although those phrases were never intended to 
carry the meaning which the woman suffragists now give them. 
Still, they make captivating battle-cries, and are used sometimes 
with effect. On the other hand, the women who oppose woman 
suffrage, and who believe that the circle of the duties of woman 
centres in the family, and that she should not permit herself to 
be unnecessarily drawn into publicity, are by their very princi- 
ples debarred from demonstrative public manifestations of their 
views. The “campaign” is therefore, so far as their aggressive 
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vigor and their argumentative vocabulary are concerned, strongly 
in favor of the woman suffragists. 

But in another respect they find a difficulty in their way which 
gives their opponents a decided advantage. ‘There was a time 
when the American people flattered themselves with the pleasing 
thought that they had succeeded in finally solving the problem 
of democratic government. The public mind is no longer in this 
state of self-congratulation. ‘The number of American citizens 
' who are much troubled by the miscarriages of democratic gov- 
ernment in the nation, in the States, and especially in our muni- 
cipalities, is very large and constantly growing. We do not be- 
lieve that many of them would seriously think of substituting 
for the present form of government another form not democratic. 
But we are very sure the idea that the evils we now complain 
of can be cured by further extensions of the suffrage is, after 
the experiences we have had, entertained by but very few, if 
any, thinking men. On the contrary, the belief is fast gaining 
ground that in the democratization of our institutions by en- 
largements of the suffrage we have gone fully as far as the safety 
of the republic will warrant, and that it is much more advisable 
to sift the body of voters by educational requirements and the 
like, than to expand it by indiscriminating additions. 

The advocates of woman suffrage are certainly entitled to 
great respect, and there is much force in many of their argu- 
ments. When a woman of high character and culture asks us 
why she should not have the right to vote, while a plantation 
negro or an immigrant knowing nothing of American institutions 
or of the English language has that right, the appeal to our sym- 
pathies is very strong. But calm reason tells us that, after all, 
the highly educated woman and the plantation negro and the 
ignorant man from abroad do not stand upon the same level of 
comparison. If woman suffrage meant only the enfranchisement 
of the women of high character and good education, there would 
be little opposition among the men, provided such women actu- 
ally desired the ballot. But the introduction of woman suffrage 
means also the enfranchisement of those classes of women who 
correspond in character and education to the plantation negro 
and the ignorant immigrant. And now, admitting that among 
the men enjoying the right to vote there are very many whose 
mental and moral fitness for the exercise of political privileges 
is at least doubtful, the question arises whether it would be wise 
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to increase in so sweeping a manner, as it would be done by the 
general enfranchisement of woman, the proportion of persons of 
doubtful fitness in the voting body. 

It is no answer to this question that as the fit women would 
be enfranchised with the unfit, the proportion between fit and 
unfit would, in the voting body, remain on the whole about the 
same. For here the difference between man and woman, the 
existence of which even the most enthusiastic suffragist will after 
all not deny, comes into consideration. One of our troubles is 
that among male voters the so-called better classes, the well ed- 
ucated and refined, take generally a much less active part in that 
political activity which has a direct bearing upon the exercise of 
the suffrage, as well as in the act of voting itself, than the less 
well educated and refined, the so-called lower classes. Another 
is, that many voters are ignorant or careless of public questions, 
or easily reached by dangerous influences, or apt to be controlled 
by personal considerations or blind party spirit, or have only one 
object in view, and sacrifice to it all others. Now, if men of re- 
finement are deterred from the necessary political activity by the 
rudeness of the contacts inseparable from them, is it not proba- 
ble that refined women will be still more so deterred? Is it not 
probable that many women, belonging to the most estimable 
element of society, would keep aloof from all contact with poli- 
tics on principle, believing it to be outside of their sphere? Is 
it not probable that even more female than male voters would be 
ignorant or careless of public questions, or easily reached and con- 
trolled by extraneous, especially sectarian, influences, or personal 
considerations, or anything that appeals more to the emotions 
than to reason? Is it not probable, in one word, that, while 
doubtless a limited element of excellent quality would be added 
to the voting force, not only the positive quantity, but the pro- 
portion in it of the element to which some of our most serious 
troubles are owing, would be largely increased? Even if we 
were to admit, for argument’s sake, that to these questions there 
are different answers, is it not certain that so tremendous an 
addition to the voting force as the granting of unqualified woman 
suffrage would effect, would involve at least the possibility of a 
dangerous increase of those evils which the best thought of the 
country is at present painfully struggling to remedy? 

Under such circumstances there would seem to be good reason 
for the following protest, which, signed by a large number of 
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women, has been sent to the Constitutional Convention: ‘“ We, 
women, citizens of the State of New York (twenty-one years of 
age), believing that it would be against the best interests of the 
State to give women unqualified suffrage, thus taking an irrevo- 
cable step, at a time when the country is already burdened with 
many unsolved problems, do protest against striking out the 
word ‘male’ from Article II., Section 1, of the Constitution.” 
The woman who wrote this protest has the mind of a statesman. 
It hits the nail on the head with rare precision. Against the 
striking commonsense of this one sentence all the able and 
beautiful speeches made by the advocates of woman suffrage 
about equal rights, and representation with taxation, and so on, 
avail nothing. Woman suffrage may eventually come. It may 
appear at some future time even very desirable. But will it not 
be wise to get more light on the problems which now perplex us, 
before adding to them, without the possibility of recall, a new 
complication which may immensely increase their difficulties? 
As good citizens, we should not permit ourselves one moment to 
forget that this is very serious business, in the treatment of which 
we should keep our feelings and sympathies well in hand. 


Reprinted for the Massachusetts Association Opposed to Extension of 
Woman Suffrage. 


LETTER TO Rev'd DR. J. M. BUCKLEY. 


When about thirty years of age I accepted for a time the doc- 
trine of woman suffrage, and publicly defended it. Years of 
wide and careful observation have convinced me that the de- 
mand for woman suffrage in America is without foundation in 
equity, and, if successful, must prove harmful to American so- 
ciety. I find some worthy women defending it, but the major- 
ity of our best women, especially our most intelligent, domestic, 
and godly mothers, neither ask for nor desire it. The instinct 
of motherhood is against it. The basal conviction of our best 
manhood is against it. The movement is at root a protest 
against the representative relations and functions by virtue of 
which each sex depends upon and is exalted by the other. This 
theory and policy, tending to the subversion of the natural and 
divine order, must make man less a man, and woman less a 
woman. A distinguished woman advocate of this suffrage move- 
ment says, “We need the ballot to protect us against men.” 
When one sex is compelled thus to protect itself against the 
other, the foundations of society are already crumbling. Woman 
now makes man what he is. She controls him as babe, boy, 
manly son, brother, lover, husband, father. Her influence is 
enormous. If she use it wisely, she needs no additional power. 
If she abuse her opportunity she deserves no additional respon- 
sibility. Her womanly weight, now without measure, will be 
limited to the value of a single ballot, and her control over from 
two to five additional votes forfeited. 

The curse of America to-day is in the dominated partisan vote, 
the vote of ignorance and superstition. Shall we help matters 
by doubling this dangerous mass? Free from the direct compli- 
cations and passions of the political arena, the best women may 
exert a conservative and moral influence over men as voters. 
Force her down into the same bad atmosphere, and both man 
and woman must inevitably suffer incalculable loss. We know 
what woman can be in the “commune,” in “riots,” and on the 
“rostrum.” 

Woman can, through the votes of’ men, have every right to 
which she is entitled. All she has man has gladly given her. 
It is his glory to represent her. To rob him of this right is to 
weaken both. He and she are just now in danger through his 


mistaken courtesy. 
JOHN H. VINCENT. 
Topeka, Kansas, April 18, 1894. 
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Ww THY I AM OPPOSED TO WOMAN 
abn « SUFFRAGE 


_[FRom HaArPER’S Bazar, May 19, 1894. ] 
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It has been quite a shock to people who do not know me, but 
who thought they did, to find me opposed to woman’s suffrage. 
Because I have been for so many years a working-woman, and 
because the profession I chose is, or was at the time I entered it, 
supposed to be entirely a man’s profession, they thought I wanted 
all the privileges of men. But I don’t. You could have counted 
the women journalists on the fingers of one hand at the time I 
entered the ranks. Nowadays you could not find fingers enough 
in a regiment to count them on. There are now certain branches ~ 
of journalistic work that are almost entirely given over to women, 
and women not only edit mere departments of daily papers, but 
there are those who edit the Sunday editions of some of the big- 
gest dailies. 

I am a great believer in the mental equality of the sexes, but 
I deny the physical equality. I believe in putting men’s work 
and women’s work of the same kind side by side, and judging 
them not as sex work, but simply as work. ‘To have a ‘‘ Woman’s 
Building ” at the World’s Fair did not seem to me a compliment 
to the sex, but I believe some good reasons were advanced for it. 
Even some of its staunchest advocates, however, doubt if there 
will ever be such another building at such another show. I do 
not believe in sex in literature or art. Every book should be 
compared with all other books of its kind, and so with every pic- 
ture, statue, or musical composition. There are few trades or 
professions that I do not think women fairly well equipped for, 
or capable of being prepared for. J cannot say that I quite like 
the idea of a woman preacher, but that may be a mere prejudice ; 
nor do I think that I would retain a woman lawyer. But this is 
neither here nor there. 

In politics I do not think that women have any place. The 
life is too public, too wearing, and too unfitted to the nature of 
women. It is bad enough for men—so bad, that some of the 
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best of them keep out of it; and it would be worse for women. 
Many of the women who are enthusiastic in the cause of suffrage 
seem to think that if they are once given the power to vote, every 
vexed question will be settled, every wrong righted. By dropping 
their ballots in the box they believe that they can set in motion 
the machinery of an earthly paradise. I wish I could think so. 
It is my opinion that it would let loose the wheels of purgatory. If 
the ballot were the end, that would be one thing, but it is only 
the beginning. It women vote they must hold office, they must 
attend primaries, they must sit on juries. We shall have women 
“heelers ” and women “bosses ;” there will be the “ girls” of the 
Fourth Ward (when it comes to New York) as well as the “ boys.” 

What will become of home life, I should like to know, if the 
mother and the father both are at the “primary” or the con- 
vention ? Who will look after the children? Hired mothers? 
But can every woman with political ambitions afford to pay for 
a “resident” or a “visiting” mother? And even if she can, will 
such a one take the place of the real mother? I think not. 
Cannot a woman find a sufficiently engrossing “ sphere” in the 
very important work of training her children! If there are any 
sons among them, she can mould them into good citizens; if 
there are any daughters, she can guide their footsteps along any 
path they may choose, for all paths but the political are open to 
them. I do not think that to be a good housewife should be the 
end and aim of every woman’s ambition, but I do think that it 
should be some part of it; for I am old-fashioned enough to be a 
pious believer in the influence of a mother’s training upon her 
children. Read the life of any great man, and you will see how 
much of his greatness he owed to his mother. It seems to me 
that it is a bigger feather in a woman’s cap —a brighter jewel in 
her crown — to be the mother of a George Washington than to be 
a member of Congress from the Thirty-second District. 

From the day Adam and Eve were created to the present year 
of grace men and women have been different in all important re- 
spects. ‘They were made to fill different réles. It was intended 
by nature that men should work, and that women should share 
in the disposition and enjoyment of the fruits of their labor.  Cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and women are often —alas! too often 
— driven out into the world to make their own way. Would they 
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find it any easier if they had the ballot! Do men find it so easy 
to get work? If they do, why are there so many thousands of 
the clamoring unemployed ? 

It is said that the laws are unfair to women. ‘Then call the 
attention of the law-makers to the fact, and see how soon they 
will be amended. I think that men want to be fair to women, 
and a petition will work wonders with a Congressman. Will 
women always be fair to women? ‘That is a serious question. 
They may on some points, but the question of chivalry never 
comes into consideration between women. It does between men 
and women, and the latter profit by it. 

I speak from experience when I say that I don’t see how 
women can cultivate home life and enter the political arena. 
Circumstances forced me to go out into the world to earn my 
own bread and a part of that of others. When my mother was 
living, she made the home, and all went well. But after that, 
after marriages and deaths, a family of four small children came 
to me for a home. I don’t mean for support, for they had a 
father living, but fora home. I had to take, as far as possibie, 
the place of my sister, their mother. ‘To do my duty by them 
and by my work was the most difficult task I ever undertook. I 
had to go to my office every. day and leave them to the care of 
others. Sometimes the plan worked well, but oftener it worked 
ill—very ill indeed. I had seven people doing, or attempting to 
do, what I and two others could have done had I been able to be 
at home and look after things myself. Suppose that politics had 
been added to my other cares? Suppose that I had had meet- 
ings to attend and candidates to elect, perhaps to be elected my- 
self? What would have been the result? Even direr disaster! 
We cannot worship God and Mammon ; neither can we be poli- 
ticians and women. It is against nature, against reason. Give 
woman everything she wants, but not the ballot. Open every 
field of learning, every avenue of industry to her, but keep her 
out of politics. The ballot cannot help her, but it can hurt her. 
She thinks it a simple piece of paper, but it is a bomb — one that 
may go off in her own hands, and work a mischief that she little 
dreams of. 

JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 

Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Woman. 

Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Association, Mrs. RopertT W. Lorn, 

P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 


Sayyed, 


At a meeting of the Committee on Suffrage of the New 
York Constitutional Convention, held at the Capitol in Al- 
bany, on Thursday, June 14, 1894, Mr. Francis M. Scott of 
New York city spoke as follows upon the amendment under 
consideration by the Committee, providing for the elimination 
of the word “male” from Article 11, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution : — 


I appear before this Committee as the spokesman of a 
large body of women resident in the county of New York, 
who are seriously and sincerely alarmed at the mere possibil- 
ity that this Convention may be induced to take the first step 
toward the imposition upon the women of this State of new 
and onerous duties and responsibilities. 

In the opinion of those who send me here, the experiment 
which you are asked to, indorse would be a most dangerous 
one, not only for the State, but for woman herself, and they 
have therefore come forward most unwillingly, but in fulfill- 
ment of what they regard as an imperative duty, to protest 
publicly against so radical and revolutionary an amendment 
of our fundamental law, as would be implied in the unlimited 
extension of the suffrage to women. 

It is proper at the outset that I should state as briefly as 
possible how it has happened that these women whom I rep- 
resent, and who shrink from‘active and personal participation 
in public affairs, have, in apparent contradiction to their own 
professed principles and beliefs, been moved to take part in 
the public discussion of a question of this character. 

The agitation for woman suffrage is no new matter in this 
country, and there are few of us present to-night who can 
remember the time when there were not some women, with 
active, restless minds, who clamored for the right to vote. 

Never, until the present year, however, has the agitation 
for this extension of the suffrage made sufficient headway in 
this State to appear really dangerous, or to seem to warrant 
active opposition. 

Early in the past winter, indeed almost as soon as the 
members of this Convention had been elected, certain very 
well known, very estimable, and very able ladies in the city 
of New York began to solicit petitions addressed to this Con- 
vention, asking it to recommend to the people an amend- 
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ment to the first section of Article 11 of the Constitution, 
to consist of the elimination of the word “ male” from that 
section. 

At a time like the present, when the unrestful spirit of 
Socialism is abroad throughout the land, it is not surprising 
that they were able to attract to their support many men and 
women of acknowledged intellectual capacity, many of the 
women who have acquired a certain kind of prominence by 
their constant participation in all kinds of public discussion, 
some women, who by means of their husbands’ wealth and 
their own social prominence had become well known by name 
in the community, and not a few of that always considerable 
body of people who constantly seek some change in the exist- 
ing condition of affairs, and who, unthinkingly, believe that 
whatever is new must, for that reason alone, be progressive 
and desirable. 

A large number of public and quasi-public meetings were 
held, many speeches were delivered, and pamphlets written, 
and a vast amount of newspaper prominence was obtained. 

For a long time the suffragists, as they have come to be 
cailed, had the field to themselves, — the subject became the 
theme of discussion in drawing-rooms and over dinner-tables, 
and woman’s suffrage became the “ social fad’ of the hour. 

At length, only about three weeks before this Convention 
met, a few earnest and thoughtful women in the city of New 
York became aroused to the possible danger that unless some 
positive steps were taken to present the other side of the 
question the agitation in favor of the amendment might suc- 
ceed by default. They realized how difficult it has become in 
these days for man to refuse to woman anything that she asks 
at his hands, and they feared that if this Convention heard 
only from the women who wished to participate in the poli- 
tics of the State, it might be misled into the belief that these 
petitioners represented the sentiments of the women gener- 
ally. 

They also appreciated the fact that many of the advocates 
of female suffrage were women of signal ingenuity and ability, 
well primed with specious and plausible arguments, and that 
you gentlemen, having many matters of great importance to 
consider and act upon within avery limited time, were entitled 
to all possible assistance in reaching a conclusion upon a 
question of such vital importance, not only to womankind but 
to the community. 

These women, therefore, who were opposed to the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, and who felt very strongly and seriously 
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upon the subject, quietly prepared and circulated the protest 
which has been laid before you. 

They refrained from imitating the methods adopted by 
the suffragists. They held no meetings, made no speeches, 
conducted no campaign. 

They made no effort to impress the Convention by the 
mere number of names attached to their protest. 

They accepted the signatures of no men, of no women 
under twenty-one years of age, of no aliens or non-residents 
of the State. 

The results have exceeded their most sanguine expecta. 
tions. 

Notwithstanding the very short time allowed for the circu- 
lation of their protest, notwithstanding the unaggressive 
methods adopted by them, notwithstanding the reluctance of 
many women to take even so much part in public affairs as 
would be involved in signing a document of this character, 
they have already been able to lay before you from the city 
of New York the names of nearly as many women — within 
three or four thousand as m agists have been 
able to present from that city after months of effort and an 
elaborate and aggressive campaign, and to-day I have brought 
to Albany the names of nearly a thousand women in addition 
to those already presented. 

Nor had these women of New York, until within a very 
few days, contemplated the presentation of any oral argu- 
ments or addresses to you. 

They have selected and sent to each member of the Con- 
vention some of the best literature upon the subject, in which 
the unanswerable arguments against female suffrage are ably 
and convincingly stated. 

At the very last moment, however, it has been deemed 
due to yourselves that the side of the Anti-Suffragists, as 
they are termed, should be orally and formally presented to 
you. 

I shall, however, be very brief in what I have to say, con- 
tenting myself rather with suggesting than elaborating a few 
of the most serious and apparent objections to the proposed 
amendment. 

You will not accuse me of seeking to instruct you in your 
duties if I begin by quoting from the leading advocate of the 
amendment a sentence which, in my opinion, every member 
of this Convention should keep ever clearly in mind. 

Mrs. Jacobi very justly said to you a few evenings ago that 
“this Convention is no revolutionary tribunal assemble to 
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sap the foundation or overthrow the structure of existing 
society.” 

If, then, it can be made clear to you that this proposed 
amendment is essentially revolutionary; that its inevitable 
tendency must be to sap the foundations and overthrow the 
structure of existing society; that it would bestow apparent 
authority upon those who lack the power to enforce respect 
for their authority ; that it would tend to destroy that inter- 
dependence of men and women for which nature has wisely 
provided, and which alone makes social development and 
progress possible; that it would be, to quote the report of 
Horace Greeley to the last Constitutional Convention, “ An 
innovation revolutionary and sweeping, openly at war with the 
distribution of functions between the sexes as venerable and 
pervading as government itself, and involving radical trans- 
formations in social and domestic life,” — 

If you shall be convinced that this proposed amendment 
is of this character, then your duty with respect to it will be 
clear and easy. 

What, then, is the proposition now laid before you and for 
which your approval is demanded ? 

It is that man, upon whom from time immemorial has de- 
volved the duty of making and enforcing laws for the protec- 
tion of society, shall now abdicate his position, and, potentially 
at least, turn over to the women the power of making the 
laws, reserving to himself only the responsibility of enforcing 
those laws which she may make, for while it is possible by 
amendment of the Constitution to confer upon women the 
power to make laws, a higher power than even this Conven- 
tion has denied to her the power of enforcing the law. 

I have said that the adoption of this amendment involves 
man’s abdication of his right to make laws, and the statement 
is none too strong. The women always outnumber the men, 
and owing to the itinerant character of many of man’s avoca- 
tions the voting women would always largely outnumber the 
voting men. 

It may be that we should seldom see all the women on one 
side of a political question, but we might easily do so, espe- 
cially upon a question that appealed to sentiment or emotion, 
and so, as I have said, potentially at least, the proposed amend- 
ment involves the abdication by man of the power of govern- 
ment. 

If that be not revolutionary in its tendencies, I know not 
what could be. 

We have all become so accustomed to defer to woman — 
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to accede to her slightest wish —to extend to her all the 
privileges that her sex seems to demand —to share with her 
everything in which she desires to share, that we approach 
this question with a sort of half formed feeling that we may, 
in some way, be deemed ungracious and ungenerous if we 
refuse to admit her to participation in the suffrage. 

But as upon man devolves the power to change the funda- 
mental law of the State, so upon man rests the responsibility 
of exercising that power in the interest and for the benefit of 
the community, and it is his duty to approach the considera- 
tion of this question with all seriousness and without a trace 
of sentimentality. 

Before the men of this State consent to surrender to 
women the responsibility for government and the power to 
change at will its fundamental law, before even we consent 
to share that power and responsibility with them, we are 
bound to be fully assured : — 

First: That to do so will be of benefit to the whole com- 
munity, and 

Second: That there are certain definite benefits to be 
secured through woman’s suffrage, which cannot otherwise be 
secured. 

The great and insuperable objection to the extension of 
the suffrage to women is fundamental and functional. 

It rests upon the difference that nature has established 
between men and women. 

The basis of government is force; its stability rests upon 
its physical power to enforce its law. Since the world began 
no government has ever sustained itself for any length of 
time unless it controlled the physical force of the nation. 

To imagine a government unbacked by the physical power 
necessary to enforce its laws is to imagine an anomaly, — 
which must soon develop into anarchy. 

And it is for this reason that in all times and all coun- 
tries the government has been intrusted to the men, because 
they alone are able, if necessary, to fight for its maintenance. 

I am well aware that the advocates of female suffrage re- 
fuse to admit the truth of the proposition that the stability of 
government is dependent upon physical force; they cannot 
admit it, since to do so would be to admit the weakness of 
their cause. But it is true, nevertheless, and the more you 
think of it, the more you turn it over in your minds, the 
more you consider it from every side, the more certainly 
must you come to recognize its truth. 

The suffragists characterize such a proposition as brutal 
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and revolting. They assert that with the advent of female 
suffrage human nature and the whole theory of government 
will change; that a government of reason will supersede a 
government of force; that bad men and women will consent 
to be persuaded to observe the law, and that it will no longer 
be necessary to compel them to do so. 

Indeed, one of the most enthusiastic, and least, logical, of 
the advocates of female suffrage ventures the assertion that 
already there is going on all over the civilized world ‘‘a con- 
tinuous evolution in the form of government from the mili- 
tary type to the industrial type, — from government by invol- 
untary cooperation to government by voluntary cooperation, 
from government by force to government by discussion.” 

Fine words indeed, but far at variance with the facts. 

This is still the age of Bismarck; Europe still resembles 
nothing more than an armed camp; the echoes of the rebel- 
lion have not yet died away, and the pension list still remains 
to remind us that the government, even of pacific America, 
can, upon occasion, maintain itself by force. 

If we are passing beyond the age when government must 
rely upon force for its stability, why do we go on year by 
year developing and improving our militia? why do we erect 
armories, and not debating halls, why in all the centres of 
population do we continue to organize and drill bodies of 
police ? | 

Because we know — you and I know — that laws that cannot 
be enforced are worse than useless; that to make laws, and 
not provide at the same time the means of compelling obedi- 
ence to them, would be to bring government into contempt, 
— to invite a condition of anarchy, — to endanger the safety 
of the individual, the sanctity of the home, the permanency 
of all our most cherished institutions; in short, to call 
down destruction upon the community that it is our duty to 
defend. 

Herein, therefore, lies the fundamental difference between 
men and women; herein is to be found the ultimate and 
immutable reason why men should vote and women should 
not: it is simply because men can fight and women cannot. 

This fundamental fact may be momentarily lost sight of in 
the clouds of emotional and sentimental rhetoric, but it is your 
duty as serious men, charged with a grave responsibility, to 
see to it that you do not permit your vision to be obscured 
by either emotion or sentiment. You are bound to look the 
facts in the face, and to legislate in the light of the facts, for 
the benefit of the whole community. 
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The interests of the community clearly require that the law 
should have behind it sufficient force to compel respect and 
observance. | 

We talk about the “ strong arm of the law,’’ — where would 
be the strength of that arm, if it were only that of weak, non- 
combative woman ? 

The reason why you and I, Mr. Chairman, are entitled to 
participate in the government, is not because we are intelli- 
gent, or educated, or able to pay taxes. We may be none of 
these and still be entitled to vote. It is because we have 
back of our votes the physical force necessary to enforce the 
laws we help to make. 

But laws passed by the vote of women would have no force 


‘behind them, and consequently could be disregarded with im- 


punity. 

The reason why we have adopted, as the foundation of our 
political system, the rule that the will of the majority must 
prevail over that of the minority, is that both majority and 
minority recognize the fact that the majority can, if the mi- 
nority rebel, force them into acquiescence. 

But if the majority were all women and the minority were 
all men, this would not be true; the minority would soon 
cease to pay any regard to the will of the majority, and our 
whole theory of government would be overturned, and govern- 
ment itself cease to be government. 

The exception to the general rule that man is combatant 
and woman non-combatant in no wise affects its application. 

I concede that some women are physically able to fight, 
and that some men are not. I recognize the existence of 
mannish women, and of womanish men; but in discussing a 
question of this character we must consider the rule, rather 
than the exceptions, and even the most ardent suffragist will 
not venture to assert that the average woman equals in physi- 
cal power the average man. 

I repeat that the only question you have a right to deter- 
mine is whether, in the interest of both the sexes, it would be 
conducive to good government to bestow the franchise upon 
women. 

In considering that question you cannot close your eyes to 
the fact that the result of such a measure would practically 
be to bestow upon women power without responsibility, leav- 
ing to the men merely the responsibility without power. 

Iam sure that you must conclude that an experiment so 
revolutionary as that must endanger the welfare and very 
existence of the State. 
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If there were any advantages to accrue either to the State, 
or to woman herself, from the adoption of this amendment, 
which cannot be obtained without it, it might be your duty 
to weigh those advantages against the very many and palpa- 
ble disadvantages. 

If there be in fact any such advantages, the burden of 
pointing them out, and proving them, clearly rests upon the 
proponents of this radical measure. 

I have read with some care all the obtainable essays and 
speeches in behalf of the amendment, and have sought in vain 
for the statement of a single certain, well defined benefit which 
is to result either to the State or to womankind. Glittering 
eeneralities, fantastic speculations, socialistic theories, popu- 
listic fallacies, I find plenty, but I find the statement of no 
wrong to woman that man has refused to redress, of no 
provision for her benefit that he has refused to make. I find 
no business or profession closed to her, no barrier inter- 
posed to her development and advance in any direction in 
which her sex permits her to direct her footsteps. 

The law of this State already accords to women, as it 
rightly should, many special privileges and immunities, and 
has removed the trammels which in years gone by confined 
her freedom of action. 

If there still be grievances to be redressed, of which we 
hear no mention, it is to the Legislature that appeal should 
be made, and until it has shown, as it has not yet done, an 
indisposition to act upon any reasonable complaint, there will 
be no necessity for an appeal to the ballot-box. 

It is true that it is said by some theorists that the posses- 
sion of the privilege of voting would enable working-women 
to command higher wages and greater consideration from 
their employers. 

If that were true, it would seem that the possession of the 
franchise by men should by this time have raised to a satis- 
factory figure the wages of working-men. But we all know 
that it has not yet had that effect. 

To-day the newspapers are filled with accounts of labor 
strikes all over the country, and every striker is a voter. 

It is true that among male workers organization and co- 
Operation have in many industries increased wages and less- 
ened the hours of labor, but these concessions have been 
compelled because the male workers have possessed that 
which female workers do not and cannot possess, physical 
force to back up their demands. Practically all these conces- 
sions have been gained by strikes, or the fear of strikes, and 
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back of every strike is a possible resort to physical force ; 
not perhaps sufficiently strong to defy the law for very long, 
but in many cases strong enough to make compromise 
cheaper and safer than battle. 

But it is claimed that the exercise of the suffrage is a 
natural right inherent in every individual, and that to deny it 
to woman is to refuse arbitrarily that which she has a right 
to demand. 

No proposition can be more at variance with the theory 
and history of political government. ‘There is no such thing 
as an inherent natural right of an individual to vote. The 
right to say who may and who may not vote has always re- 
mained, and must always remain, with the State, and, in the 
nature of things, must be exercised with reference to the 
interest, not of the individual, but of the State. 

In no proper or exact sense is the suffrage a right at all, 
or even a privilege. 

It is a duty imposed upon the individual citizen because it 
is believed that its exercise by him will make for the best 
interest of the whole community. 

And even if it were, as it is not, a personal, natural, indi- 
vidual right, it would still be perfectly competent and proper 
to deny it to woman, if by granting it to her the safety or 
stability of the State would be imperiled. 

There is no individual right so sacred that the State may 
not, for the benefit of the whole community, deprive the in- 
dividual of it. 

The right of property, of liberty, of life itself may be de- 
stroyed if the interest of the community demands it. Pri- 
vate property may be taken for public use; the writ of 
habeas corpus may be suspended; men may be drafted into 
the army and sent, unwilling, to meet death upon the field of 
battle, if the welfare of the State—of the whole commu: 
nity — needs the sacrifice. 

It is urged that to refuse the ballot to women is to render - 
them liable to taxation without representation, and this is 
proclaimed as a gross injustice. To sustain this plea, the 
Committee has, as I understand, been furnished with elabo- 
rate tables purporting to show the amount of property in 
various countries owned by women and subject to tax. 

But those who advance this argument exhibit their entire 
lack of understanding of the theories, both of taxation and of 
suffrage, and thus demonstrate that they, at least, are not yet 
prepared to participate in the suffrage. 

The duty, or right if you prefer the word, of voting is in 
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no sense dependent in this State, and has not been for many 
years, upon the fact that the voter pays taxes or owns taxable 
property. 

We have founded our government on manhood suffrage, 
and have conferred the voting power upon our male citizens, 
not because they own more or less property, or any property 
at all, but because they are men. | 

The women would, indeed, have a right to complain if we 
so far differentiated them from their husbands, their brothers, 
and their sons as to confer upon them alone a limited right 
of suffrage restricted by a property qualification. 

Nor do we levy taxes as an equivalent for the suffrage, or 
even in proportion to the population. New York pays more 
taxes than Albany, not because New York contains a larger 
voting population than Albany, and is represented by more 
senators and assemblymen, but because the value of the tax- 
able property in New York is greater than the value of the 
taxable property in Albany. 

Taxes are the involuntary contributions levied and collected 
by the State for the protection, benefit, and advancement of 
the whole community. They are levied alike and in the 
same proportion upon the property of voters and non-voters, 
of aliens and citizens, of infants and adults, of men and wo- 
men. 

In short there is no relation whatever in fact or theory 
between taxation and the voting power. 

I have already pointed out that the advocates of the amend- 
ment now before you have failed to indicate any positive defi- 
nite advantage to be gained by the extension of the suffrage 
to women. 

They refuse to assume the burden of proof which justly 
should rest upon their shoulders, and content themselves with 
arguing that no harm is likely to follow upon the proposed 
experiment. 

They undertake to wage an affirmative contest by assuming 
a negative attitude. 

But if needs be we are prepared to meet them upon this 
held. 

The change in our political system contemplated by this 
amendment is the most far-reaching and radical that has ever 
been attempted in this State. 

It is proposed to interject into the political life of this 
State a body of voters, larger than the whole number now en- 
titled to vote, and composed, for this main part, of persons 
wholly untrained and inexperienced in public affairs, and who 
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from the very nature of their duties and occupations have had, 
and will have, little opportunity to educate themselves in the 
many complex questions that must constantly arise in the 
government of a State like ours. 

I beg you to remember that you must consider the prob- 
able effect of extending the franchise to all women, not alone 
to the exceptionally intellectual and brilliant women who have 
addressed you on this subject. 

They constitute but a small fraction of their sex, and are 
by no means representative, intellectually, of the great body 
of women in this State — of the women who are engrossed by 
the cares and duties of maternity and wifehood — of the wo- 
men who find their home duties so exacting that they have 
little time for political reading and discussion — of the women 
whose waking hours are fully and happily filled in rearing 
their children for the State, and keeping homes attractive 
for sons and husbands. 

Should we not find the average woman divided into two 
classes ?— one which, holding on to her home work, voted 
unintelligently and blindly, and the other gaining, perhaps, 
political intelligence at the cost of a neglected home. 

Would the State derive benefit from either of those classes ? 

I know that I am referring to what is an unpopular fact 
with some female suffragists, when I speak of the home duties 
of woman asa possible barrier to her intelligent participation 
in politics. I have observed a disposition on the part of many 
of their writers and speakers to resent the suggestion that 
woman's especial duty in the world lies within the confines of 
the home. 

But we must deal with the facts of life as nature has made 
them for us, and nature has imposed upon women certain bur- 
dens and duties, which we men cannot relieve them of, even 
by an amendment of the Constitution. 

The chief of these is maternity, and upon the heels of 
maternity follows the care of children. 

The very existence of the State depends upon the birth 
and care of children, and nature has devolved that function 
upon woman, while the law, following nature, has imposed 
upon man the duty of supporting and protecting the mothers 
and the children. Hence if any advocate of female suffrage 
is disposed to quarrel with the arrangement which relegates 
woman to the home duties, her quarrel must be with nature, 
— not with man. 

And then there is another large class of women who can- 
not be left out of account, — the densely ignorant, who have 
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neither the education, the mental capacity, nor the desire to 
~ acquire political intelligence. Will the extension of the suf- 
frage to them make for the benefit of the community ? 

It is no answer to say that there is a correspondingly large 
body of ignorant and unintelligent men who are now entitled 
to vote. It surely cannot be seriously argued that there is 
less to be apprehended from two unintelligent votes than 
from one, — from two purchasable votes than from one, — yet 
that proposition must be accepted to justify the extension of 
the suffrage to such women as these. 

And then we have, at least in the cities, that large class of 
unfortunate women who live outside the law, numbering from 
forty to sixty thousand in New York alone. Would muni- 
cipal politics become, cleaner and better if all these women 
were permitted to vote ?— and you may be entirely sure that 
every one of them would vote — would be compelled to vote, 

You gentlemen of the Constitutional Convention know 
already, better than most of us can, that there are yet many 
unsolved problems arising from universal manhood suffrage, 
especially with regard to the government of large cities. 

That they will all be solved in time I presume none of 
us doubt. 

Some of them you will doubtless solve, or at least suggest 
a solution for, before you adjourn. 

Do you think that you would be fulfilling the trust im- 
posed upon you by the people, if you were now to complicate 
and multiply these problems by doubling the suffrage, — by 
extending it to a large body of untrained and unready per- 
sons, wholly lacking in political experience? 

I have endeavored to point out to you some of the dangers 
to the State and to woman herself which would attend the 
adoption of this amendment, and I have called your attention 
to the fact that no one has yet been able to indicate one 
single positive, certain advantage to either that may be ex- 
pected to result from it. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that all the discussion and 
consideration now given to the subject is premature. 

Surely nothing but an overmastering public necessity could 
justify the imposition of political duties upon the women 
of this State, until thev themselves have expressed a desire 
to undertake those duties. 

No such necessity exists, and there is no evidence whatever 
that the majority of the women, or even a respectable minor- 
ity, have the slightest desire for the ballot. 

The total male vote of the State at the last presidential 
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election was over I,300,000. We all know that a -consider- 
able number of men neglect their political duties, and refrain 
from voting at all,and we also know that the women exceed 
the men in number by an appreciable percentage. It is fair 
to assume, therefore, that this amendment would affect not 
less than 1,500,000 women. 

Up to June 1, the whole number of women’s signatures 
attached to petitions in favor of this amendment, including 
those from the city of New York, was barely 44,000, even allow- 
ing the claims of the suffragists, for I do not suppose that 
any one else has counted them,—not more than three per 
cent. of the whole number of women to be affected. And 
this, too, after months of a most vigorous and active cam- 
paign. 

Does this serve to convince you that the women of this 
State are really anxious for the adoption of the amendment ? 

Is it worth while to spend valuable time upon the consider- 
ation of an amendment of this character, when only an insig- 
nificant minority of the women of the State care enough for 
it to ask for its adoption ? 

Will it not be time enough to consider the question seri- 
ously when we find at least a majority of the women asking 
for the imposition of the suffrage ? 

I beg that you will not be led away by the specious plea 
that it can do no harm to submit the question for determina- 
tion by the people. 

It would do much harm. 

There will be other questions of really serious import to 
the welfare of the State, upon which the people will have to 
vote. It would be little short of a crime to distract their 
attention from the consideration of these subjects by laying 
before them a fanciful proposition, foredoomed to defeat. 

You cannot shift your responsibility upon the shoulders of 
the people ; to attempt to do so would be cowardly. 

Your clear duty is to recommend, not merely to suggest, 
and unless you are convinced that the public interests require 
the adoption of this amendment, you cannot in good con- 
science dignify it with your indorsement. 

I cannot more fittingly close than by again reminding you 
of the wise words of Mrs. Jacobi, that “‘this convention is no 
revolutionary tribunal assembled to sap the foundations or 
overthrow the structure of existing society. 
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WE women who are opposed to the Extension of the Sufirage have 
felt constrained to appear before this Committee, because we believe the 
legislative bodies to be under a misapprehension as to the attitude of the 
majority of our sex toward this, one of the most important social ques- 
tions of the day. 

Every extension of the suffrage has been a subject of grave debate, 
but the general feeling of a fundamental similarity between men has led 
to Universal Male Suffrage. 

Now comes the question of the extension of the suffrage to women, 
and we can no more call it a dike question to those earlier ones than we 
ean call women dike men. Equal they may be — different they certainly 
are. I shall very briefly touch upon the points which appeal most 
strongly to the body of women whom this committee represents. 

The question of the right of suffrage is disposed of by the fact that 
the State alone holds the power to extend the suffrage, and she is only 
justified in extending it when her own best interests can be served 
thereby. 

That the best interests of the State would be served by the extension 
of the suffrage to women, we do not believe. Think for a moment of giv- 
ing the voting power to a majority (we women are in the majority, you 
know), unable to coerce a troublesome minority by physical power. A 
government unable to compel is no government at all; it is a mere tra- 
vesty, a farce. We cannot be blind to the fact that civilization in the 
nature of things progresses by the force of the law, not by its moral 
suasion. 

But civilization goes forward by two roads; one I have mentioned, the 
other is philanthropy, and I use the word broadly. By it I cover educa- 
tional, municipal, and charitable work of all kinds, and it has a most 
important bearing on this question. The fact that women have no politi- 
cal prizes to gain, no offices in view, no constituencies to please, has made 
them of special value in all this wide field of work. Their ends are more 
quickly achieved, since their singleness of purpose cannot be questioned. 
Let them be plunged into the arena of political strife, and there will be 
no one left to carry on the work they now sustain so bravely. 

There is a ridiculous side to this whole question, which is tacitly 
avoided in these public hearings, as are other more serious views of the 
subject ; but brief as the time is, I propose to touch upon both. 

A very slight mention of the ridiculous side will suffice. We women 
are not supposed to be humorous, I know, but even the most serious of 
us are obliged to smile when we ask ourselves who will do our work when 
we are doing the men’s! 

The obvious reply to that is that all women will not want to go into 
political life, if they have the ballot, any more than all men do; but all 
men may and can, it is a matter of choice. Legislation is for the 
majority, and the majority of women are mothers, whose health and 


strength must be given to the State, during their best years, only through 
the medium of those lives in whose preservation and upbringing lies the 
future of our country. It is these women — the great majority — whom 
we beg you to protect; the chivalry of men belongs to them. So sure 
are thousands of them that you will never place the burden of govern- 
ment upon their shoulders, that it is difficult to persuade them that there 
is any danger of your mistaking the clamor of the suffragists for truth, 
or that their still small voice should be heard above the din. 

It is true that, last spring, in less than three weeks, without solicitation, 
7000 names, nearly half of which were those of self-supporting women, 
were collected and sent to the Constitutional Convention to protest against 
the amendment you are now considering, but I cannot give you an idea 
of how difficult it was for many women to gather sufficient courage even 
to put their names to a public paper. ‘They confessed to a struggle before 
they could make up their minds to come forward. ‘That may have been 
a foolish feeling — it is not for me to criticise —it is at least one which 
most women understand. ‘These women do not want publicity, they do 
not want to be mixed up in polities ; they just want to be women, and do 
a woman’s work, and they are the great majority of our sex, and they 
should be respected. 

This question is often confounded with that of the higher education. 
Believe me, they have nothing whatever to do with one another. The 
ballot in itself is not an educational force, as you men very well know, 
nor is it a wand with which to turn all vileness into purity. It is simply 
a part of the machinery of the State, a very cumbersome part, costing 
an enormous amount, but the only way we know of giving to a few rep- 
resentative men the power to legislate for all. The laws of the State 
have given women so much, that any attempt to alter her position would 
in the cause of justice have to begin by taking away, not adding to her 
rights. 

The gradual changes in the laws of this State during the last quarter 
of a century have taken away every cry of the suffragists of that earlier 
time, and what women have asked, men have done, time and time again. 
\ Now, in closing, I wish to be very serious.. To many young persons, 
to many emotional persons, change is mistaken for progress. ‘Thus in 
the train of the women so long identified with the demand for suffrage, 
who do not realize that the times have outgrown their cause, have fol- 
lowed many who, full of the unrestful spirit of the end of the century, 
are hurrying along, eager only for something different, something more, 
forgetting the inexorable law which science has laid down — the law we 
know as the Specialization of Function. In every line of life we see this 
law ruling development. Where there is specialization, there comes to 
be greater and greater perfection ; nowhere is progress accompanied by 
a diffusion of force, but always by a concentration of effort in special 
directions. So, since the first development of sex, has specialization of 
the male and female types gone on; men have grown more manly, 
women more womanly. Are we alone of all nature to forcibly destroy 
the work of untold ages, and, thrusting men and women together, demand 
that the work that each is beginning to be perfect in shall be indifferently 
done by both? And then, there are the assertions of greater virtue made 
for our sex without foundation. Again, in being equal, we differ. Born 
as we are of man and woman, inheriting the mental and moral charac- 
teristics of both parents, we differ from our brothers only in so far as our 


physical limitations affect our organizations. Theirs are the robuster 
virtues, called to growth and strength by rough contact with the world. 
Theirs the word which serves for the bond; the responsibility which is 
the foundation of business life; the integrity on which justice rests; the 
broad mindedness, which gives each man his chance. And to balance all 
that, women have the spirit of self-sacrifice, the charity which forgives, 
the personal purity, all of which are essential to the existence of the 
home, and cause their sons to rise up and call them blessed. 

I approach this question of morality with natural hesitation. It and 
our physical disabilities are the points I spoke of earlier as being ignored 
when this question is seriously discussed, and yet, unless considered, this 
question cannot be properly dealt with. 

Who does not realize the present disinclination for motherhood which 
possesses so many of our younger generation ; and who can see it without 
alarm? It can be traced to this unrestful desire for life outside the 
home. When motherhood is spoken of with contempt, when a home-life 
is considered too dull to be endured; when the ambition of the intellect- 
ual life becomes so warped as to be dissatisfied with any outlet but that 
of public life — what is to become of the future? 

Do what we may, say what we can, we cannot break down the barrier 
of sex which indicates the parting of the ways. 

Build up the wall of the law about us, seeking and accepting our coun- 
sel meanwhile; protect the homes, which we women alone can make for 
you; open to us every door for our education and advancement, but do 
not put upon the shoulders of women the muskets they are too weak to 
carry, nor the burden of the government which was constituted to pro- 
tect them; do not force them to undertake an undue share of the world’s 
work. 

I leave this matter in your hands with confidence. Jam a woman 
speaking for my silent sisters, appealing to you to leave us the liberty we 
might demand, begging you not to give your sanction to a retrogressive 
action, by breaking down the barrier experience has built between our 
sexes, but, as you go on becoming nobler, finer men, carrying on the 
active part of the world’s work; to let us too progress, becoming every 
decade abler and more intellectual women, better and better fitted to help 
and counsel, but never your rivals, never partakers in the eager strife of 
public life. 
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THE NEW WOMAN AND THE LATE 
PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS. 


EpiTror THE REticious HERALD: 


Dear Sir, — As the Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, in his able and in- 
teresting article, “ The New Woman,” has made a quotation from 
President Hopkins, I will take the liberty of adding another. 

In a brief address to the girls of Vassar, President Hopkins 
said (I quote from memory) that the fallacy which runs through 
all arguments on the woman question is the regarding of men 
and women as distinct classes; that they are not distinct classes, 
but component parts of one whole; and that the question for 
society to consider and determine is not what will benefit men as 
a class to the exclusion of women, or women as a class to the 
exclusion of men, but what will benefit both in the common 
welfare and elevation of humanity. He added that, in his 
opinion, it would be a most unfortunate and direful day for 
humanity if men and women should be treated as distinct classes. 

An illustration may make clearer what this utterance of Presi- 
dent Hopkins means. 

Mr. Forbes cites the case of a woman whose husband had 
been the engineer of a steamboat. On his death, the owners of 
the boat made her the engineer, with her husband’s salary. 
Now, if men and women form distinct and antagonistic classes, 
in which the one is trying to eep and the other to ge, the day on 
which this unfortunate woman’s husband died must be regarded 
as the luckiest day of her life ; for was she not then emancipated 
“from woman’s bondage” and all that sort of thing, and pro- 
moted from being the wife of a steamboat engineer to being the 
steamboat engineer himself? What death did for this one 
woman, “a little learning ” (which is now the dangerous element 
in society) is striving to do for one million women. It is striving 
to prevent women from becoming the wives of workingmen, and 
in the lieu thereof making them work themselves ; that is, “a 
little learning ” is striving to add to the primal burden, cast upon 
woman as a part of the race, the other burden of earning her 
bread by the sweat of her brow. 
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It is not a question in issue whether this exceptional woman 
should or should not succeed to her husband’s employment in 
this exceptional case. Upon that point we are all agreed. All 
men and women will rejoice at it, and think well of the woman 
who was able to give her own case such heroic treatment, and of 
the ship-owners who allowed her to doso. ‘The question, from 
President Hopkins’s point of view, is this: Will men and women 
and children be benefited if the employment of steamboat en- 
gineers is taken away from husbands and given to widows, —is 
taken away from married men and given to unmarried women? 
In a word, was this woman whom we pity to be pitied, or was 
she raised, dignified, ennobled, by ceasing to be supported by a 
man, and by doing a man’s work with her own hands? And if it 
was a good thing for her and her sex that she ceased to bea 
man’s housekeeper and nurse, and became, from a statistical point 
of view, a man herself, was it also a good thing for her children 
and her children’s children that their father died and their 
mother became emancipated ? 

If it will be a good thing for all women that a million women 
should be like this woman, — doing men’s work, earning men’s 
pay, and leaving marriage behind them,—then we expend mis- 
taken sympathy on this woman. If it was a bad thing for this 
woman to lose her husband, to be bereft of his support, to be 
reduced (or elevated) to earning her own bread by the work of 
her own hands and the sweat of her own brow, and to be relieved 
from the household duties (or drudgery, or whatever you choose 
to call it) of the wife and mother, then we may well hesitate 
about bringing one million women up or down into like circum- 
stances. 

That there are many women who can do men’s work, no person 
can doubt. 

That an exceptional woman in an exceptional case may pro- 
perly displace a man and do a man’s work, no person can doubt. 

That women, if they are a distinct class and natural rivals and 
antagonists of men, have a right to displace men and take their 
work away from them, no person can doubt. 

That young children can do a great deal of work in mines and 
factories which adults would otherwise do, no person can doubt. 

That young children, if they are a distinct class and natural 
rivals and antagonists of adults, have a right to displace adults 
and take their work away from them, no person can doubt. 

But that it will be a good thing for women and children and 
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the human race to treat women and children as distinct classes, 
and encourage them to forsake the home and the school and 
enter the fierce battle of modern competition, is a proposition 
which a vast number of thinking persons do and will continue to 
doubt. 

During the past summer I have seen many women doing men’s 
work in the harvest fields of France. The proportion generally 
was that of five women to two men; and the five women, I think 
it safe to say, displaced four men. ‘The work was of the hardest, 
—pulling flax, reaping with the sickle, raking and binding, 
pitching on to the wagon, uprooting mustard, and (in Switzerland) 
carrying barnyard manure up mountain-sides in panniers on their 
backs. When I saw young girls moving with weary, plodding 
steps, and middle-aged women, gnarled and bent, with stiffened 
muscles and jaded looks, I did not desire that men’s work should 
be transferred to women in my own country; and indeed, I 
thought it would be better for French women and the French 
people if public opinion, and, if need be, the law of France, 
should interpose, as the law of America and England does for 
minors, and prohibit labor that operates to the injury of the race. 
It was not unhealthy labor (that is, it was not labor which caused 
sickness or premature death), it was not compulsory labor 
(that is, the women were free to take it or reject it, as they 
pleased), and yet it was unseemly labor. For a man it was 
honorable labor ; for a woman, degrading. If women are to do 
men’s work, sooner or later they will have to take the bitter with 
the sweet, the hard with the easy; the fewer men there are to 
support women, the more women there will be to compete with 
men; and the transference of women’s support from men to 
women, if carried beyond an exceptional extent, must tend to 
the degradation and degeneracy of the sex. When women enter 
into competition with men in the labor market, they will knock 
out of the coarser portion of male humanity what little chivalry 
there is in it; and when women assert that they are in all things 
the equals of men and can take care of themselves, the worst 
part of the competing class will tell them that they must take 
care of themselves in more senses than one. Chivalry is an ele- 
vated gratuity which is due, if due at all, from the strong to the 
weak. The woman cannot say, ‘‘I am as strong as man, as 
independent, as free to do what I please,” and then ask for his 
chivalry. And the closer women’s wages approximate to men’s, 
the smaller will be the supporting power of men, and the greater 
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the number of women who must renounce wifehood and mother- 
hood, and fight their own weary battle alone in the hardening, 
competitive turmoil of the struggling world. 

The battle of the New Woman is waged nominally against 
the tyrant man; and if he is one of a distinct class, caring for 
nobody but himself, well it may be waged. No one need defend 
him as an isolated individual, having no ultimate responsibility. 
If women, as a distinct class, have a right to fight men as a 
distinct class, men have a right to fight back ; and when it comes 
to a fight between men and women, men will be abundantly able 
to take care of themselves. But behind men are the persons for 
whom men always fight more desperately than for themselves, — 
their wives and little ones. The fundamental, abiding trouble 
with this civic warfare is that it is not what it pretends to be, — 
warfare waged against the exclusive usurpation of men. ‘The 
real, though unintended object of attack is the subsistence of 
men’s wives and children. 

It may be laid down as a law of our American civilization that 
every normal man who thinks himself able to support a wife and 
family in what he deems his proper station marvzes. It is an 
instinct of manhood to care for, protect, and support a woman 
and her children, though it may be, and generally must be, at 
no little self-sacrifice. Every farmer marries; every foreman, su- 
perintendent, and well-paid mechanic marries. The poor and 
provident workingman does not marry,— partly because he is 
ashamed to ask a girl to marry him and earn her own living, 
partly because he knows that he cannot earn bread enough to go 
round. In higher life it is the same thing. Undoubtedly, there 
are thousands of young men of the wealthy classes who could 
marry and live comfortably, but do not. ‘Their reason is that 
they cannot support this girl or that girl or some other girl of 
their set in the style or station in which she has been accustomed 
to live. We may think the reason a poor one, an erroneous one, 
but nevertheless it is their reason. The law remains, notwith- 
standing the exceptions to it, that if a normal man thinks that he 
can support a wife and family in what he deems a proper way, 
he marries. 

Here the New Woman comes upon the stage and tells the 
farmer’s daughter not to become a farmer’s wife. She speaks 
also to all of our American girls who think themselves possessed 
of superior talents and ambition, and counsels them not to im- 
prison themselves in the prison-cell which the rest of us call 
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home; not to be the housekeeper and nurse and drudge and 
slave of man, but to be lecturers, professors, poets, politicians, 
and ultimately members of Congress, — to be, in a word, any- 
thing but a wife and a mother. To maintain her doctrine, the 
New Woman, as she logically must, depreciates, and in some 
instances coarsely and flagrantly derides, wifehood and mother- 
hood. Unconsciously, she also counsels women to prosecute an 
industrial war against men which will take the bread out of the 
mouths of numberless wives and mothers, and compel them to close 
their doors and toil in the industrial field of men’s work like the 
French peasant woman. Indeed, it sometimes seems as if the 
question which we men shall soon have to face will be whether 
we will fight for the New Woman and her rights or for the sub- 
sistence of our own wives and daughters. In reading the records 
of great men, we continually— almost invariably —meet the 
sentence, ‘“‘ His mother was a remarkable woman.” It is getting 
to be a general belief in this day that a remarkable woman should 
be everything but a wife anda mother. The chief and lasting 
evil of this New Woman movement is, that it is, directly and 
indirectly, consciously and unconsciously, inimical to marriage, 
stigmatizing it as the last resort of the incapable and the unfortu- 
nate, robbing it of its dignity and of its old contentment, and 
taking the brightest and ablest of our American girls out of the 
ranks of wifehood and motherhood, and hastening the degenera- 
tion of our American race. 

President Hopkins believed that the family, and not the indi- 
vidual, “is the unit of society ;” that “this character of it should 
be, and unconsciously is, one of the most cherished objects of 
Christian civilization;” and that “unhappy will be the nation 
whose legislative mind shall regard society simply as a mass of 
individuals, and not as a combination of families.” 

The very existence of society, indeed, depends on men and 
women as entering into a special relation which not only unites 
their interests, as in a partnership, but identifies them, and makes 
each sex reciprocally the guardian of the other. ‘The cases where 
this relation does not exist are strictly exceptional, and society is 
not organized, and does not exist for exceptional cases. 

Respectfully, etc., etc., 
CILARLES ©, tVOWE 
[Judge U. S. Court of Claims]. 
WASHINGTON, December, 1895. 
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The Vote of Massachusetts on Municipal Suffrage for Women at the 
State Election, November 5, (895, 


OVER 100,000 MAJORITY AGAINST IT ON 
THE PART OF THE MEN. 


Every County and every Congressional, Councillor, Senatorial and Repre= 
sentative District votes ‘‘ NO”’ on the Proposition. 


After twenty-five years of agitation by the suffragists, the question of municipal suffrage for women was 
brought to a test at the State election, November 5, 1895. The voters were asked their opinion, and gave a 
most emphatic reply. 

Never was there so full an expression of opinion upon any question submitted to the people of 
Massachusetts. The vote for governor at the State election was 328,121. The vote of the men upon municipal 
woman suffrage at the same election was 273,946. Over 83 per cent of those voting for governor voted upon 
this question, while in 1891 only 62 per cent of those voting for governor voted upon the constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting, and in 1896 only 72 per cent of those voting for gov- 
ernor voted upon the constitutional amendment providing for biennial elections. 

Never has any question submitted to the people of Massachusetts received so overwhelming 
a defeat. The vote of the men was, ‘‘No’’ 186,976, «« Yes”’ 86,970, a ««No”’ majority of 100,006. The 
vote in 1889 on the prohibition amendment to the constitution was, ““No” 133,085, ‘Yes ” 86,459, a “No” 
majority of 46,626. The vote in 1896 on the biennial elections amendment was, “No” 161,263, “Yes” 
115,505, a “ No” majority of 45,758. So that the majority against woman suffrage in Massachusetts is more than 
twice as great as that against either prohibition or biennial elections. 

The vote of the women on the suffrage question, “Yes” 22,204, “No” 861, is as significant as that of 
the men. By the census of 1895 the number of men in Massachusetts qualified to register and vote was 
560,802. The number of women qualified to register and vote on this question was at least 575,000. Of these 
more than 550,000 declined to vote, and less than four in a hundred voted “ Yes.” In other words, more than 
96 per cent of the women of the Commonwealth either prefer the present status of the suffrage or are wholly 
indifferent in the matter. 

In 48 towns not one woman voted “Yes,” and in 137 other towns the women voting ‘“ Yes” numbered 
fifteen or less. As the vast majority of the women opposed to the suffrage expressed their opinion by refusing 
to vote, the women’s vote, for purposes of tabulation, has little value. In the following statement of votes, there- 
fore, the votes of the men alone are considered. 

Massachusetts, at the time of the election, had 31 cities and 322 towns. Of the 31 cities, every one cast 
a large majority against woman suffrage. The vote of the cities was, “No” 120,657, “ Yes” 53,982, a “No” 
majority of 66,675. Many people have thought that the vote against woman suffrage was disproportionately 
heavy in the cities, but this is not so. The vote of the 322 towns was, “ No” 66,319, “Yes ” 32,988, a “No” 
majority of 33,331. The cities of Massachusetts contain two-thirds of the population of the State, and, in an 
even distribution of sentiment, should therefore contribute. two-thirds of the ‘‘No ” majority. That is just what 
they did, and the closeness of the figures to an exact two-thirds is remarkable. Of the 322 towns, 293 voted 
“No,” 28 voted “ Yes,” and 1 was a tie. The 28 towns voting “ Yes’”’ were among the very smallest in the 
State, their vote averaging only “Yes” 51, “No” 42. 

Every County and every Congressional, Councillor, Senatorial and Representative district in 
the Commonwealth cast a majority against the proposition. 
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WHY SHOULD SUFFRAGE BE IMPOSED 
ON WOMEN? 


Do they want it ? 


For many years the woman suffragists in this State have been doing all 
in their power to secure converts. They have an organ and an organiza- 
tion. They have endeavored to convince women that they are imposed 
upon and deprived of their rights, and that they ought to be dissatisfied. 
Their arguments have been most ingenious and seductive. Notwithstand- 
ing all their shrewd agitation, their following embraces only a small minor- 
ity of the women of the State. This statement can be confirmed by per- 
sonal experience among women in various directions. 


Would it promote the general welfare ? 


The average woman being no better than the average man, it could not 
be a public benefit simply to double the present vote for good and for evil 
alike. The woman suffragists constantly inform us how one and another 
good measure might have been carried if the men who advocated it “could 
only have had the votes of the women who wished it also.” They seem 
utterly to forget that a measure is not carried by any fixed number of votes 
in its favor, but by the sroportion those votes bear to the whole number 
cast. The difficulty in American politics has long been the proportion of 
ignorant, selfish, and thoughtless voters. These elements would certainly 
exist quite as largely among women. There is no assurance that women 
would be more scrupulous than men in the use of the ballot or in the con- 
duct of public affairs. 


Could it benefit the cities ? 


Even earnest advocates of woman suffrage admit that in the cities the 
immediate effects would be questionable. The idle, the depraved, and the 
ignorant chiefly congregate in cities, and the votes of such women would 
be as unwisely cast as those of the men of the same class, and as easily 


purchased, especially by indirect bribery in forms which would excite their 
gratitude. ‘The more enlightened and conscientious voters would also be 
outnumbered by that large portion of the population which, without being 
necessarily corrupt, would readily be led by energetic politicians of either 
SEX. 


Would it be practically possible in the towns ? 


Woman suffrage contemplates that all adults, both male and female, 
should take part in town meetings. Towns are not governed by councils 
which can be simply elected, but by the voting members of the population 
assembled in conclave. After the advent of woman suffrage, how should this 
be accomplished? Shall the homes be left deserted? If not who shall re- 
main to guard them? Shall it be the father of the family, or the hired man, 
the mother, or the help? All would have equal rights. Our town meetings 
have been the pride of New England, but their founders certainly never 
contemplated any such wholesale muster of the population as the woman 
suffragists are trying to bring to pass. 


How would it affect the interests of children and householders ? 


Very unfavorably, especially in the country towns. The parents of the 
State are now fairly represented in proportion to the number of voters, 
but they would cease to be so if women voters were admitted, since many 
single women could easily attend town meetings, while the proportion of 
mothers who could be present would be of necessity much smaller. There- 
fore the representation of /amz/zes, including both children and parents, 
would be less fair than it is to-day. The appropriations for the schools 
and the interests of farmers and small householders in the outlying settle- 
ments would be very apt to suffer. 


Would it not impose great hardship on many women ? 


Women have many physical limitations which do not exist for men. 
Already, as a rule, their strength is overtaxed. Nervous diseases among 
them are alarmingly increasing, as is shown by statistics on both sides of 
the Atlantic, while those who have time and energy for more than their 
home duties, or efforts for self-support, are met by pressing demands from 
charities and useful organizations of every kind, in addition to the various 
literary and professional labors in which so many are distinguished. What- 
soever the fatigue of body or mind, the more conscientious and intelligent 
the voter, the more resolute would she be in fulfilling every patriotic duty ; 
and it is these willing and right-minded women who should be considered 
when such a revolution in their lives is contemplated. 


Can it be granted simply to the women who wish it, without injustice to all 
others ¢ 


Nothing can be more short-sighted than the good-natured indifference 
of women who say that they “do not wish to vote themselves, but would 
gladly see others gratified if they desire it.” Such liberality is highly proper 
when it is a question of opening to women any professional or educational 
advantages. But it must be remembered that, if some women were allowed 
the ballot, those who held opposite opinions would be obliged to vote in 
order to counterbalance them. Women who had selfish interests to pro- 
mote, or favorite hobbies to pursue, would be certain to attend all political 
meetings, and the more conscientious and moderate women would then be 
obliged to follow their example in order to secure as good government as 
they enjoy to-day. 

The small number of votes which women have cast for members of the 
School Committee is no test of the obligation which wider municipal suf- 
frage would impose on them. A large class of women have, after earnest 
deliberation, refrained from voting for members of the School Committee, 
lest it should prove an entering wedge for that more extended woman suf- 
frage whose consequences they believe would be most disastrous for the 
State. 


Ls the ballot essential to the dignity of women ? 


It is urged that unless woman has the ballot “she is classed with 
minors, idiots, lunatics, and felons.” With equal reason might it be urged 
that minors should have the ballot, since they would otherwise be classed 
with idiots, or that paupers should have the ballot to distinguish them from 
felons. Itis also repeatedly asserted that “women now are slaves” and 
require the ballot for their “emancipation.” But American women know 
well the liberty and power which they enjoy, and will not be deceived by 
such assertions. The free-born daughters of New England will not be 
readily convinced that they are “slaves,” or that they and their mothers 
before them have not been honored and respected without the ballot. 


Are not the interests of women safe in the hands of men ? 


Quite as safe as in those of other women. The woman suffragists 
always imply that men legislate only for their own interests. But in 
America, certainly, men can be accused of almost any fault rather than of 
indifference to the wishes and happiness of women. They would make any 
reasonable amendments in the laws affecting the welfare of women, if 
urged with half the force now annually brought to bear in favor of suffrage. 
Moreover, in general the interests of*rhen and women are very much the 


same. Both desire good schools, good roads, good drainage, and good gov- 
ernment. The prosperity of the town and of the State benefits both alike. 
Only in the common division of labor, certain duties are apportioned to 
each, according to their special conditions of strength and organization. 
These differences are not of human origin, and therefore cannot be changed 
by any so-called “reform,” by which name any movement, however mis- 
chievous, seems now to be honored. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to Extension of Woman 
Suffrage. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Rosert W. Lorn, 
56 St. Stephen Street, Boston. 
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From the Address of 1894. 


There must be individuality ; the distinct character which dif- 
ferentiates man from man, or machine from machine. For each is 
‘‘after its kind.’’ And there is no waste of power so great, as when 
one loses sight of this and sets the day laborer to adjust the niceties 
of the chronometer, or puts the poet behind the plough. ‘Thisis the 
critical question of all. The power of a ‘‘ Reaper’”’ to tie up 
sheaves with their own straw, with a delicacy of machinery aliye 
almost to its finger ends, would not be proven, if it were set to break 
stones on the road. Nor would the capacity of the trip hammer be 
tested, if it were used to drive the needle of the sewing machine. 
What is itfor? ‘‘ What wilt thou have metodo?’’ Purpose as the 
test of power; object, intention, place and kind of work; this is - 
what I mean by individuality. ‘‘ What she could ;’’ ‘‘ what she 
had;’’? ‘‘whatIcan.’’ Iam sure that there never was a more im- 
portant time in all the world, to emphasize, and drive home into 
the minds and consciences of women, this most important lesson. 
We are living in a period of reaction, and reaction always means 
a tendency to violent extremes. The slowly working leaven of 
Christianity for eighteen hundred years, has been lifting women up 
from the low level into which they fell in Eve, to the higher lines of 
lite and service to which they rose in Mary. One by one, openings 
and opportunities for congenial and convenient service have been 
opened up to her. One by one, the bars of the cage have been let 
down, and the barriers of foolish custom have been taken away, 
which hindered and held her back from openings and opportunities 
of usefulness. And one by one, the /a/se restraints and unwise dis- 
criminations have been done away ; until to-day, by the common 
consent, by the Christianized instinct, by the chivalrous endeavor, 
of men, womanhood—and nowhere more than in America—stands 
fairly out upon that position of correlation and coequality with men, 
which really was the purpose of Almighty God in the double crea- 
ation ; which in no sense contradicts the divine intention of the pri- 
macy of the first created, and the subordination of the second ; but 
which utterly destroys, and does away with, the false theory of 
superiority and sovereignty on the one side, as meaning inferiority 
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and subjection on the other. And now the world is full of agita- 
tions, which would destroy, if they could be carried out, that ex- 
quisite balance which the revealed purpose of God, and the im- 
planted and inherent differences between men and women, indicate 
as the wise and true relation between the two. Coequality, side-by- 
sideness, divided sovereignty, the a¢wa/superiority and subordination 
of influence and control, the interdependence of the ‘‘ man who is 
by the woman ”’ and ‘‘the woman who is of the man;’’ these are 
not only truths and theories, but facts and realities ; which can not 
be forgotten or disregarded without serious injury and loss. Nobody 
who reads the record of the Revelation rightly, or studies history or 
examines the experience of his own life, can fail to feel that what- 
ever distinctions and differences there may be between the 7d of 
mind, of capacity, of character between the two sexes, there are no 
differences whatever in the degree. But it 1s the falsest kind of logic 
which argues, that, because the two sexes are equal in the sight of 
God, therefore, they are interchangeable. All that the man can do, 
the woman can notdo. Ali that the woman can do, the man can 
not do. And, therefore, the talk to-day of ‘‘woman’s rights,’’ 
apart from the falseness of the application of the word—for the 
rights of either man or woman are fewer and far less important than 
their duties—has this inherent fallacy ; that it presupposes that be- 
cause their rights are egwa/, therefore they are the same. Surely, if 
one takes the other andthe better word, it is plain to the blindest, 
that the duties of met: and women are not the same ; that the trend 
of their tastes and capabilities is different ; and that if the women 
are todo the men’s duties, their own duties must be left undone, or 
done by those who are unfitted for and incapable of their discharge. 
Nothing is wilder or stranger, than the misconceptions and dispro- 
portionateness of all this theory. It is contradicted by the whole 
material world itt which we live ; and in which, its own functions 
are given and its own duties assigned to every separate plant and 
tree and animal. Nor could a wilder confusion be produced than if, 
by some blind force, these unthinking and unreasoning things should 
set themselves to tasks, which have not been assigned them ; and for 
which they are not intended by their creation. And why, the highest 
order of created things, to whom Almighty God has given not only 
the consciousness of their peculiar and different capacities, but the 
plain and evident ability of recognizing the fact and reasoning just 
why these lines of differences are drawn, should prove itself duller 
and more stupid than the inanimate creation, is difficult to see. 
Earnestly I beg that this lesson of the personal pronoun ‘‘I’’—which 
never in any language changes sex because of the equal individuality 
of both sexes must be acknowledged as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of character—may plant itself deeply in your conscience. You 


may turn into the feminine gender that great sentence, ‘‘I can do all 
that may become a woman, who dares do more is none.’’ You can 
realize all this by the divinely implanted instincts of your nature, by 
the limitations or the enlargements of your capacity, by the oppor- 
tunities and occasions of your providential place in life. And that 
will be the clue, which you may safely follow, as indicating the lines 
along which every faculty of your nature is to be set, with utmost 
intensity and directness of aim, to do ‘‘your duty in the state of life 
into which it shall please God to call you.’’ 

I am urging the recognition of such limitations as God has set, 
first in your sex, which are written in laws so plain and facts so irre- 
sistible that only the blindest can fail to read and see them. ‘I‘he 
utter misconception of equality of position, as though it meant 
sameness of duty, between men and women, is among the facile 
follies and the fatal fallacies of theage. Facing great evils, moved 
in some instances by high motives, women who used to be quiet and 
content to stand in their lot, are joining in the wretched unrest of 
the effort, which, until recently, was inthe hands of wild and un- 
womanly fanatics, to unsex themselves and unsettle the peace of the 
household, and the prosperity of the world. I havea general dis- 
like and distrust of the term woman in the abstract. And in the 
manner of its use it is most confusing. ‘There are women and 
women, as there are men avd men. And the fond imagination 
that the evils of unqualified suffrage given to men, which are the 
most dangerous element in our American political world to-day, can 
be cured by extending the evil to unqualified women, is the strangest 
delusion that ever possessed the human mind. If it should be per- 
mitted, which God forefend, the abstract woman may rejoice, but it 
will be in the spirit of the maniac, who has laid waste the homes and 
marred the happiness and murdered the hopes of women. Privilege, 
courtesy, chivalry, respect, deference, consideration, will have 
meltedaway. And there will come instead unseemly contests, selfish- 
ness, the bitterness of partisanship, the dregs of strife and corruption, 
incrimination and the demoralization of the deepest and highest and 
dearest relations of society : while in its political effect it will only 
multiply corrupt and irresponsible ballots, not to equal, but to out- 
weigh the intelligent suffrage of reputable women. Nothing will be 
altered in results. Nothing will be gained in the issues. And the 
irreclaimable mischief will have left its blight and scar on our social 
life. ‘Two-handed humanity (that is the figure of the man and the 
woman in the body politic) has a right hand and a left hand, each 
equal to the other, each needful to the other. But the hand that is 
nearest the heart, the woman, is not used, and is not meant to be 
used, to grasp the sword, the pen, the reins; nor to seize the rough 


difficulties and wring out of them the stern successes, of the strife. 
They are both hands. They are equally hands. Each is imperfect 
without the other, but their functions are apart and different. Learn 
the divine, the human, the instinctive, the evident limitations of your 
sex. And when you have filled out with ‘‘all you caz’”’ the sphere 
of your allotted service, you will have no time, nor strength, nor 
desire to reach out for other work to do. 


From the Address of 1895. 


One gets sick and tired of the way in which the talk of woman’s 
vocation fills the air, not merely in the wild vagaries of its blatant 
assumptions, but in the parade and push ofits claims for recognition 
of what are called “‘its rights.’’ I have had occasion here, a year 
ago, to say what wrong to womanhood these women’s 7z7g/h/s would 
be. And I have no desire to recall a word, to shade down any state- 
ment, or to abate a jot of effort to protect the silent many from the 
noisy few. For the agitators are really in the minority. _Number- 
less names on these modern ‘‘millenary petitions’? mean only the 
thoughtless and good-natured yielding to persistent pursuit ; just as 
legislative majority votes stand, in not a few instances, for a mis- 
taken courtesy or anunmanly cowardice. I believe that God will 
yet save this State and Nation from the aggravated miseries of an 
enlarged, unqualified suffrage, which, in its universality of male 
voters, is our most threatening danger to-day. But if we are to be 
visited by this infliction, as a well-earned punishment for many 
national sins, then I believe that, when we have tasted its bitterness, 
we shall be brought back, perhaps through anarchy and revolution, 
to a democracy, which shall demand, for its existence, government 
by men, whom education and actual Americanism of vital interest in 
the Nation qualify to govern. Meanwhile, when a new Bible shall 
have been translated into a denial of the original record of creation— 
a really ‘‘reversed Scripture,’’ as one once called ‘‘the revised 
version’’—when Constitutions shall have been altered, to disturb the 
equipoise of the relation between man and woman; when mother- 
hood shall be replaced by mannishness ; when neglected homes shall 
furnish candidates for mismanaged offices ; when money shall buy 
the votes of women, as it does now themselves; when the fires of 
political discord shall be lighted on the hearthstone of domestic 
peace; when the arrogant assertion of demanded rights shall have 
destroyed the instinctive chivalry of conceded courtesies ; when 
‘“woman,’’ as has been well said, ‘‘once the superior, has become the 
equal of man;’’ then the reaped whirlwind of some violent political 
reaction will be gathered ‘‘in tears,’’ by those who are sowing the 


wind, in the mad ‘“‘joy’’ of the Petroleuse of the French revolutions. 
The vocation of womanhood is the highest and the holiest in the 
world. Guard it, my dear children, in your own selves, from the 
desecration that would drag it into the publicity and prostitutions 
of political strife. Year by year, as the centuries have gone on since 
the great Partheno-Genesis of humanity, its highness and its holiness 
have been more and more made clear. Apart from, and in spite of, 
all the violence of agitation, the duties, the opportunities and the 
privileges of women have opened out before them: service to the 
State, in the training of boys and the moulding of men ; in influenc- 
ing great reforms ; in organizing charity ; in elevating education ; 
in the protected ministries of mercy to the sick, the poor, the fallen ; 
in the adorning and sanctifying of homes. But the shoulder that is 
unfitted for the musket, and the hand that was not made to guide the 
plough mean, and mark off, by very physical distinctions, the voca- 
tion of women, from the rough and public stir and strife of men. 
If equality means simzlarity of rights and duties, then the harmony 
of nature and the balance of the world would be destroyed. ‘The 
milch cow and the ploughing ox are not meant for the same service. 
The herb that ministers healing, and the flower that yields its fra- 
grance to the summer air, have egual and yet most diferent duties 
to render to mankind; from the tall wheat which gives its life up 
for our sustenance, or the great tree which falls to float our commerce 
on the sea. ‘There is no hive of bees, no field of growing things, 
no human household, no housing place of cattle, no machine of man’s 
making, with its complex adaptation of each piece to its work, that 
does not cry out against the mad mistake of confusing and confound- 
ing, into likeness, the distinct and different functions, among which 
there is no unequalness that means inferiority. And never in any 
age of the world, nowhere in any land, and nowhere in America, so 
much as now in our own Empire State, was there such absolute 
unreason, for the clamour which seeks to distract women from the 
duties of ‘‘the vocation to which they are called,’’ into the mad pur- 
suit of the greatest wrong that can be done to their sex, their 
country and mankind. Forgive me if, all unwilling, I disturb the 
sacredness of this place and the sweetness of this scene, with such 
unwelcome thoughts. But the man who isset in public place to-day, 
to train some of the women of America for their vocation, may not, 
in times like these, withold his voice of warning against the dangers 
and delusions of the hour. 

It is what St. Paul calls a high calling ; a calling upward, an 
’Avw Kaneis, my dear children, to which you are called by every 
inherent indication of your nature—physical, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual—to the womanhood of womanly service to God and man. 


The officers of the Anti-Suffrage society of Third Judicial 
District, State of New York, are 
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ADDRESS OF MRS. W. WINSLOW GRANNELL, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 3RD JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE 
COMMITTER ON RESOLUTIONS OF THE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, AT St. Louts, 

JUNE 16, 1896. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee on Resolutions. 


I appear before you with reluctance and trepidation. I am 
here to represent a large body of women who do not crave publicity 
or notoriety, and who, until recently, were content to submit in 
silence to the demands presented by a few women for the extension 
of suffrage to their sex; but when the issue was forced upon us 
either to speak or to become implicated in the suffrage movement 
through our silence, we felt that we must be heard; and so I was 
asked to present our protest to your honorable committee. 

In the name of nearly one million and a half of woren of the 
State of New York, i protest against any such action being taken by 
your honorable body as is asked for by Mrs. Blake. 

I protest in the name of the Constitutional Convention of New 
York State, in 1894, a body largely Republican, who, after mature 
deliberation, decided that ‘‘until it is shown that woman may become 
a politician without losing something of the precious charm of her 
personality, and that the State may exact her services in that 
capacity without imperiling its stability and tranquility, it is surely 
the conservative course of wisdom to retain the existing conditions 
under which we have achieved our great happiness and prosperity.’’ 

I protest in the name of South Carolina, as shown by her action 
in 1895; of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, as shown at the 

. November election in 1895; of Rhode Island’s Legislature of 1806. 
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Allthe best civilization opposes forced changes; and I take it 
that such a radical change as adding to the 1,500,000 votes of New 
York State over 1,500,000 votes more, in direct opposition to the 
wishes of her people, is something that you are hardly prepared to 
father ; but if you were, there would then be these questions to be 
answered affirmatively: 

Will it be for the best interests of the country to grant the 
suffrage to women? 

Are these certain definite benefits to be secured through women’s 
suffrage which cannot otherwise be secured ? 

And men of your intelligence, gentlemen, do not need to have 
me point out the fallacy involved in an affirmative answer. 

Permit me to state briefly our objection: 

We object to any woman who has only a backing of one thousand 
six hundred enrolled suffragists in New York State to say that she 
represents the million and one-half of home-loving women of that 
state. 

We believe that the extension of suffrage to a people more than 
as large again as the present voting population would be to increase 
the evils that already threaten to overcome the principles for which 
our fathers fought. 

We assert that women to-day are so protected by laws made by 
men, that they have nothing more to ask for legally. The question 
of wages never has been, nor never will be, governed by the question 
whether the wage-earner has a vote; wages are always governed by 
demand and supply. The question of taxation without representa- 
tion, as applied to women who have no vote, is absurd. ‘Taxes are 
not conditioned upon a right to vote. When our forefathers com- 
plained it was because taxes were imposed upon them by a Parlia- 
ment sitting 3,000 miles away, in which there was no representation 
whatever of the colonies. They did not ask for individual representa- 
tion. 

There is no discrimination against women in taxation. Every 
tax-paying woman in the city of Albany, N. Y., who could be found, 
signed a protest against striking out the word ‘‘male’’ from the 
State Constitution. Many men are taxed who have no vote—the 
wealthy minor and the man who, living in one town, owns property 
in another. ‘Taxation is the price the citizen pays for the protection 
of his property, his life and his liberty. 

The value of the ballot in itself is largely overestimated. It is 
but a simple piece of paper, were it not for the force lying behind it. 
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The truth of Horace Greeley’s terse statement to Miss Anthony 
many years ago, that ‘‘behind the ballot lies the bullet,’’ is as 
powerful to-day as it was when uttered. To imagine a government 
unbacked by the physical power to enforce its laws, is to imagine 
ain anomaly, or something which must of necessity develop into 
anarchy. ‘The advocates of female suffrage refuse to admit that 
the stability of government is dependent upon physical force, because 
they dare not admit it ; since to do so would be to admit the weakness 
of their cause. 

But you will recognize its truth, Iamsure, gentlemen ; otherwise 
why do you develop and improve your militia; why do you erect 
armories and organize and drill bodies of police in all the centres of 
population? ‘To make laws that cannot be enforced is worse than 
useless; and to grant the right of embroiling the nation in war to a 
people wholly incompetent to carry it on, would be to bring our 
government into contempt. 

Without doubt I shall be stigmatized as absurd by the women 
suffragists, but ridiculeis not argument; and it is your duty as serious 
men, charged with great responsibility, to see to it that your vision 
be not obscured by chivalry, emotion or sentiment. 

We are in the midst of hard times. Every industry languishes. 
Our farmers fail in the markets, and our merchants and bankers go 
into bankruptcy. ‘There is an undercurrent of anarchy that roils 
the waters of our social and political life. Everywhere men and 
wise women are asking, What will be the end? ‘The cry goes up 
all over the land, How shall we regain our prosperity? ‘To-day 
you were told that the people were going to ask the Republican party 
to lead them back to green pastures. Do you think that a solution 
of the problem that is vexing men’s minds and casting shades of 
gloom over the whole country can be found in adding to the already 
unwieldy and uncertain quality called male suffrage, the vote of 
every woman in this land ? 

For suffrage is not asked only for the women who are here 
to-day, but for every woman in our land, without regard to intelli- 
gence or morality. 

If there be any among you who believes at all in the extension 
of suffrage to all women, I ask you, seriously, is this the time for 
its inception? Have you not to face such problems as have not often 
vexed men’s souls, and do you think it would be wise, at this time, 
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to throw into the boiling mass of unrest and disquiet the uncertain 
element of woman suffrage ? ) 

Gentlemen, without taking up more of your time, in the name 
of your mothers, who served their country best by being home 
makers and keepers, and by educating sons to care for their country; 
in the name of your wives, who are living up to the full the sweetness 
of the quality of help-meet; in the name of your daughters—I am 
sure you would wish to keep them out of the mire of political life 
in the name of the many hundreds of thousands of women who are 
silent to-day because they are loving, home women and have 
confidence in you, and in the name of the many thousands of women 
in New York State whom I, personally, represent, I ask you to 
refuse to take action on the question of woman suffrage. 

Officers of the Anti-Suffrage Association of the 3rd Judicial , 
District, of the State of New York. 


MRS] iNew RUS, 
President. 
Mrs. WILLIAM J. WALLACE, 
Ist Vice-President. 


Mrs. WM. BAYARD VAN RENSSELAER, 
Secretary. 


Mrs. JOSEPH GAVIT, 
Treasurer. 


Mrs. W. WINSLOW CRANNELL, 


Chatrman. 
Mrs. ERASTUS CORNING, 


Mrs. WILLIAM CASSIDY, 

Mrs. J. HOWARD KING, 

Mrs. JOEL R. REED, 

Mrs. Wo. O. STILLMAN, 

Mrs. FREDERICK TOWNSEND. . 
fexecutive Committee. 


Apply for more papers to Anti-Suffrage Association, 13 Elk 
Street, Albany. 


Address of Mrs. W. Winslow Crannell, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ANTI- 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION OF THE 3D JUDICIAL DISTRICT | 
OF THE STATE OF NEw YORK, BEFORE THE ComM- 
MITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, AT CHICAGO, JULY 8th, 
1896. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee on Resolutions : 

I scarcely expected when I heard the cause of Woman Suffrage 
presented at St. Louis to the Republican Convention, that I should 
be forced to protest against it before your honorable body ; for it was 
distinctly stated at that time that the suffragists either were, or were 
willing to be, Republicans ; and that women suffragists everywhere, 
had worked to save the country from what they then termed 
‘Democratic and Populistic misrule.’’ This fact is substantiated by 
the plank that they succeeded in getting into the Republican plat- 
form ; which was written by a prominent suffragist, was approved 
by all of the suffragists present, and which runs: 

‘“The Republican party is mindful of the rights and interests of 
women. Protection of American industries includes equal oppor- 
tunities, equal pay for equal work, and protection to the home. We 
favor the admission of women to wider spheres of usefulness, and 
welcome their co-operation in rescuing the country from Democratic 
and Populistic mismanagement and misrule.”’ 

And now they ask you, who they claim have mismanaged and 
misruled the country, to give them the franchise that they may still 
further work against you. If they were honest in their wording of 
the Republican plank, then they would have no right to appear 
before you; if they were zof honest, then they certainly have no 
right to appear, because one of the reasons for whicn they ask the 
franchise, is that they intend through it to purify politics; and if 
this be the manner of purification, it must be based upon the homeo- 
pathic principle of Szmezlza Stmilibus Curantur. 

You know enough about politics, gentlemen, to take at its true 
value the assertion that women, by voting, could change the existing 
condition of things. But if they could, would you want your wives 
or your daughters, your mothers or your sisters, to take active part 
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in the primaries and caucuses, at the polls, and even in the con- 
ventions, for the purpose of making them what it is claimed they 
would be ‘‘social centers?’’ And after politics were purified by 
women, who would purify the women? Is it not true that woman- 
hood would si1ffer more than political morality would gain? And 
while the purification is going on who is going to do the home work, 
and the charitable work, that now so fills the lives of good women 
that they are often overburdened, and break down beneath the 
strain? It is to build up homes, not to break down their walls, and 
quench the light upon the hearth stone, that women’s best energies 
should be directed. 


Mrs. Stanton-Blatch, daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
said in a published article, that it was better to let home suffer in 
order that women should gain economic freedom. ‘‘Let the women’’ 
she said, ‘‘who have not:the’taste for domestic work turn their 
children over to other women’s care.’’ We have too many servant 
mothers to-day ; and the true duty of woman to woman, as well as to 
man, is to encourage and upbuild the home life from which we are 
so sadly drifting ; and itis only as women yield themselves to the 
elevating and purifying influence of Christian teaching concerning 
marriage and home, that they rise to a higher moral level, and bring 
men up to that plane with them. 


I appear before you unwillingly ; but as the representative of 
the many millions of women who have hitherto proved the “‘silent 
majority.’’ I come from New York State where there are only 1600 
enrolled suffragists out of nearly 7,000,000 people, or, 29 organized 
suffragists to every 100,000 of her population. I have also been 
asked to represent the home-loving women of Massachusetts where 
there are but 51 organized suffragists to every 100,000 of her people; 
of Pennsylvania where there are only 14 organized suffragists to 
every 100,000 of her population; of New Hampshire where there 
are but 5 suffragists to every 100,000 of her inhabitants; of Connecti- 
cut where there are only 23 suffragists to every 100,000 of her 
inhabitants; of South Carolina where there are but three suffragists for 
every 100,000 of her people ; of Arkansas where there are only three 
suffragists to every 100,000 of her people; besides being asked to 
speak by women of prominence in California, where there are but 33 
suffragists to every 100,000 of her people; in Illinois where there are 
but 13 suffragists to every 100,000 of her people ; in Michigen 
where there are only six suffragists to every 100,000 of her people; 
in Kentucky where there are but 32 suffragists to every 100,000 of 
her people ; in Iowa where there are only six suffragists to every 
100,000 of her people ; in Virginia where there is but one suffragist to 
every 100,000 of her people ; in Maryland where there are only six 
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suffragists to every 100,000 of her people ; in Maine where there are 
but 12 suffragists to every 100,000 of her people; in Ohio where 
there are only 11 suffragists to every 100,000 of her people, and in 
New Jersey where there are but eight suffragists to every 100,000 of 
her people. All these requests coming to me unsolicited. 

These statistics are taken from an address delivered by Mr. Catt, 
husband of the National Suffrage organizer, before the National . 
Society, at their annual meeting last January; and published in the 
Woman’s Journal, the suffrage organ edited by Henry B. Blackwell,— 
better known as the husband of Lucy Stone,—and his daughter, 
Alice Stone Blackwell. I make this statement so that it may not 
be subject to contradiction by anyone present. 


What are the reasons given for asking you to help the cause of 
Woman Suffrage? 


First; ‘That women who pay taxes should have a ballot. In 
answer we assert that the women who pay taxes do not want the 
ballot. ‘That taxes are not conditioned upon the right to vote. 
That there is no discrimination against women in taxation. ‘That 
taxation is the price the citizens pay for the protection of their 
property, their life, their liberty. ‘That many men are taxed who 
have no vote,—the wealthy minor, and the man who living in one 
town owns property in another. ‘That the woman who pays taxes 
will receive no benefit from the ballot which will not be an hundred 
times counteracted by the ballot of the women who do © not pay 
taxes. ‘That what is needed for the benefit of the tax-paying 
woman is not an increased but a restricted ballot. ‘That while there 
are in New York State 144,000 women who pay taxes, there are 
at least 1,500,000 women who do not pay taxes; and the granting 
of suffrage to these women would more than duplicate the evils from 
which the tax-payer now suffers, 


Second: ‘That when women have the ballot, they will be 
employed constantly and at higher wages. ‘The answer is shown in 
the fact that men vote and are yet unemployed. That no employer 
is going to pay an increased wage because the employee has the 
franchise. ‘That while there are, as in the factories everywhere, long 
lists of girls waiting to be employed at nominal figures, no employer 
is going to raise the pay of his employees because they ask an hour 
off to vote on election day. | 

Third: ‘That the cause of temperance will be helped when 
women vote. I admire the women who are working for temperance, 
and wish them God speed, but feel perfectly sure that they are mis-- 
taken if they expect to be helped by the granting of suffrage to all 
women North, South, East and West. Statistics tell us that while 
the population of the United States has increased but 20 per cent in 
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the last two decades, the dram drinking and drug taking women have 
increased 500 per cent. The Christian Advocate is my authority for 
the statement that before the high license law in Philadelphia, Penn., 
out of 8,034 saloon licenses 3,696 were granted towomen. In Boston, 
Mass. last Spring, out of 1,100 liquor licenses 491 were applied for 
by women. ‘The same condition of things prevails nearly all over 
our country. Would these women work for prohibition ? 


Let us look carefully at what is asked for: ‘‘Equal pay for 
equal work.’’ ‘That sounds equitable and consequently reasonable. 
But if the question of wages were to become a matter of legislation, 
would you be willing to say to the already overburdened and unem- 
ployed workman that you believe that his wages should be cut down 
to those received by women? For it is a fact beyond dispute that 
the wages paid is always a question of demand and supply ; and 
women have entered nearly every field of labor once a man’s sole 
province; and, by being willing and able to work for lower wages 
than men, who have families to support, have crowded them out, 
Now if equal wages for equal work means anything at all, it means 
that no man shall be paid more for his work than the women are 
begging to receive. For instance, if that law could be passed and 
enforced, the merchant could say to his male employe that he could 
fill his shop with girls at half the price he was paying him, and while 
he preferred keeping the man at the higher rate, he must either dis- 
charge him or lower his wages to that which women were asking to 
receive. But the whole thing is a farce. You do not ask, in fact, I 
doubt if any of you care, how much the workman is paid who makes 
your clothes. I know that women do not; otherwise they would 
not haggle over prices, and gloat over bargains. ‘This is hard 
common-sense. It isn’t poetic nor imaginative. It is more, it 1s 
truth, and you are here to deal with truths and not with fallacies. 


The number of votes cast at the general election in 18y2 was 
12,034,858. ‘To grant suffrage to women would be to more than 
double that number. Do you believe that at this time, if at any 
time, when industries languish, and our farmers are being pushed to 
the wall, while our bankers and merchants go into bankruptcy, that 
it would be wise to add this immense increase to the voting population? 


The facts for the suffragists to prove are that suffrage is necessary 
for the protection of women, and that it would be beneficial to the 
State. They have not and cannot prove either. ‘To-day in New 
York State, and in many of the other States, a woman is protected 
better by the laws that men have made, than by any she could make 
herself. A husband cannot sell his real estate unless the wife joins 
in the deed. He cannot deprive her by will of right of dower. 
The wife can by deed or will dispose of her entire estate, real or 
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personal, whether the husband consents or not. A father cannot 


now apprentice his child or make a valid appointment of a testa- 
mentary guardian without the consent of the mother, if she be living. 
The wife can carry on business on her own account, and is entitled to 
all the profits and earnings in that business, and may contract as if 
she were unmarried. Every profession is open to women, and every 
occupation also. ‘Then what do they want, what will they gain by 
having the ballot? If men are not capable of managing the affairs 
of the State and the Nation according to the highest and best ideas 
of the race, that is of both men and women, will you permit me 
to respectfully inquire what proper and adequate share of this 
world’s work you can perform? What is your natural place in the 
order of society? Are you mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water? You cannot bear citizens; you cannot care for them in 
infancy and rear them to manhood. If you cannot govern them with 
wisdom and justice when they are given into your hands, what is 
your reason for being? It strikes me that these women who want 
to retain all the privileges of their sex, and secure besides those, all that 
they think a man has; who want to be men and yet remain women; 
have much hardihood in coming to you and saying: ‘‘ You donot 
know how to make laws; how to govern the people; you are corrupt 
and misrule the nation. Give us the suffrage that we may supplant 
you’ And they say this not for themselves alone, but for all the 
women in this great nation, North, South, East and West, without 
regard to education or morality! They are to purify politics! 
Gentlemen, a large number of the leaders of the suffrage party 
became a revising committee to give to the world what is known as 
the Woman’s Bible. At the present time they have only dealt with 
the Pentateuch. I need only to quote from its columns to show you 
its character. It is said: ‘‘The utter contempt for all the decencies 
of life, and all the natural personal rights of women, as set forth in 
these pages’’—the Bible—'‘‘should destroy in the minds of women, at 
least, all authority to superhuman origin, and stamp the Pentateuch 
at least as emanating from the most obscene minds of a barbarou- 
age.’’ ‘The story of the creation is said to ‘‘have been manipulated 
by some Jew in order to give heavenly authority for requiring the 
woman to obey the man she married.’’ When it was tound that the 
Christian women all over the land raised their voices in protest, at 
the National meeting of the suffragists, it was voted to repudiate tlie 
Woman's Bible as a suffrage work, but only by a majority of twelve 
They then cast the onus of revision upon Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
who is more to be honored for her truthfulness, than are the many 
women whose names are found among the revising committee, and 
who betray their leader. Nearly as many of the articles are written 
by Lillie Devereux Blake as by Mrs. Stanton; and the character of 
- pe) 


them will be seen when I tell you that she covers much space to 


prove that ‘‘the chief point of interest in the parable of Balaam and 


his ass, is that the ass belonged to the female sex.”’ 

_ These are the women who are going to give us better laws than 
those founded on the Mosaic code, and who are going to purify 
politics! Do you wonder, gentlemen, that the mothers appeal to 
you; the mothers who have builded their homes upon the truths laid 
down in the Bible; and who have taught you toreverence it? There 
is little enough of reverence left in the world to-day. ‘lake away 
from men and women that belief in the Bible that causes them to 
strive to do right for righteousness sake, and what have you? 


History tells you * 
The suffragists speak of what has been accomplished by woman ) 


suffrage in a hazy sort of way. Let us have facts: 

Cheyenne, the capital of Wyoming, where women have voted 
for a quarter of a century, has a population of less than 12,000. I 
am told that in Cheyenne there are 25 licensed gambling houses, and, 
that saloons are as numerous as any other kind of stores; and it has 
been stated that not a single act of legislation aimed at the better- 
ment of the human race, has been passed in Wyoming through 
woman’s influence. Gen. Thompson, who managed the Democratic 
campaign in Wyoming, in 1892, said :—‘‘The women’s vote is the 
easiest thing in the world to get, and the easiest thing to keep, and 


the easiest thing to manipulate of any element in politics.’’ After . 


six month’s residence in Wyoming, divorce may be obtained for any 
one of eleven reasoiis ! malbotey SINT 

The history of woman’s influence in the legislative halls of 
the other States where woman suffrage obtains, is not a glowing 
tribute to their intelligence or probity, and has been in existence too 
short a time to be given as precedent for the States Hast and South. 
The partial suffrage referred to is aiso a thing not to be boasted of 
by the women who desire the suffrage. ‘The record of the Mass- 
achusetts vote is that in Boston in 1888, 20,252 women registered in 
the interest of school suffrage, and most of them voted, for it was a 
warfare of religious sects; a Protestant and a Roman Catholic fight, 
such as would appeal to most women. The next year the number 
of women registering was reduced nearly one-half. In 1891, 6,008 
women registered and 5,428 voted. ‘The same thing was tried in 
Connecticut and not two and one-half per cent of the women entitled 
to vote exercised that right. Do you imagine fora moment that they 
would do better if a full franchise were given them? Who are the 
women who would go to the polls in stormy weather? I do not need 
to prove to you gentlemen that the women who would vote ‘‘ early 
and often ’’ are not the women to whom you would trust the ballot in 
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.It has been stated to you that I Have no right to claim that I 
represent 1,500,000 women of New York. It has also been stated 
that 400,000 women of New York had signed the suffrage petition. 
The truth of the matter is, gentlemen, that two years ago when the 
suffragists made an effort to strike out the word ‘male’ from the 
Constitution of New York, Miss Susan B. Anthony promised to offer 
a petition signed by 1,000,000 women of New York ; and with that 
end in view, the suffragists canvassed New York State with thet 
energy for which they are noted. [I should not be surprised to learn 
that not one woman over 21 years of age had escaped having been 
tried to: be cajoled or coerced into signing the petition. The result 
was a failure so great that they abandoned the idea of getting the 
women to sign, and so they asked men to come to their help. ‘They 
paid for signatures sometimes as high as three cents. In one town 
there were sent in the signatures of more women than there were 
‘women in the town, over 21 yearsofage. ‘They did not succeed even 
then; so they claimed to have the signatures of 200,000 members of 
the labor organization, and 50,000 grangers through their respective 
secretaries. Many members of both of these organizations have 
denied since then having known of the petition, and also denied 
having any sympathy with the woman suffrage movement. 

They claimed also 75,000 W. C. T. U. members. I have personal 
friends who are members of the W. C. ‘I. U. and who are bitterly 
opposed to the granting of suffrage to all classes and conditions of 
women. 

But allowing for the sake of the argument that all these persons 
signed the petition, they then only claimed 426,000 names; as 
reported at the time. I quote from an article written by one of the 
leaders after their defeat before the Constitutional Convention. ‘‘We 
have 200,000 women’s names encircled by the great arms of labor 
and clasped together by the strong arms of the farm’’, which is poetic 


~ at least, but which only claims 200,000 women. 


There are 7,000,000 of people in New York State. It is fair to 
believe that one-quarter of that number are women over 21 years of 
age, that is 1,750,000. ‘The truth is, that there are several thousand 


more women than men in New YorkState. But granting them those 


figures, I lay claim to only those women who refused to be enrolled 
as suffragists, when I say I represent 1,500,000 women of voting age 
in New York State, who do not desire to have suffrage thrust upon 
them. I am sorry to take up your time to provemy assertion: One 
more fact and I will close. 

The Anti-suffragists have not tried to organize until recently ; 
and then only because we were forced to protest against the cry of 
this very small minority that claimed ‘‘women do not oppose suffrage 
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even if they do not ask for it’’. In the city of Albany, N. Y., in one 
month’s time 8,320 women signed the anti-suffrage protest. ‘This 
will give you an idea of the feeling of the women. In this number 
were nearly every tax-paying woman in Albany as well as women 
who work for their daily bread. Onmy return home from St. Louis, I 
was delighted beyond expression when I went into one of our largest 
dry-good shops to have one of the women clerks thank me for the 
position I had taken at St. Louis, and before I left the shop every 
girl in the department had expressed her thanks. One of them 
said: ‘‘We signed the suffrage petition; we did not understand what 
it meant ; but when we did we signed the anti-suffrage protest: When 
I marry I expect to get a husband who can be trusted to make the 
laws that are to protect me and my children, and until that time, my 
father will look out for me better than I could for miyself.’’ 

It is said by the suffragists that I represent women who are 
slaves ; and that we boast of our bondage. Well, gentlemen, if it is 
to be a slave to be a woman iu this part of the 19th century, in the 
United States of America, where women are so protected by laws 
made for them by men, that they may enjoy every privilege a man 
enjoys without annoyance or effort; where men toil from morning 
till night to provide the women of their households with the 
luxuries of life as well as its necessities; where ninety-nine men 
stand ready to chastise the one man who may dare to insult‘a woman ; 
where nothing that the womenly women ask for legally is denied 
them by men; then I am proud to belong to that class of women 
whom the suffragists dub ‘ 
women who are living the lives God intended them to live, whose 
even) wholesome existence in the charm of youth, in the bloom. of 
maturity, and in the calm decline of age, proves the wisdom and 
beneficence of the Creator,—your mothers, your wives, your 
daughters,--I ask you not to embody in your platform any resolution, 


‘slaves’’; and it is in the name of these 


that even by the greatest stretch of imagination, could convey a 
belief that you approved of and favored woman suffrage. 

Officers of the Anti-Suffrage Association of the Third Judicial 
District of the State of New York : 


Mus? J. Vi DE) PRoeae Mrs. ERASTUS CORNING, 
President. | Mrs. J. HOWARD KING, 
Mrs. WILLIAM J. WALLACE, Mrs. Wo. O. STILLMAN, 


rst Vice-President. Mrs. WiL11AmM CASSIDY, 
Mrs. WM. B. VAN RENSSELAER, Mrs. JOEL R. REED, 


Secretary. Mrs. FREDERICK ‘TOWNSEND, 
Mrs. JOSEPH GAVIT, Miss Lucy A. PLyMpron, 
Treasurer. Fixecutive Committee. 


Mrs. W. WINSLOW CRANNELL, Chairman. 
Other leaflets may be obtained by applying to the Anti-Suffrage 
Association, 13 Elk Street, Albany, N. Y. 


VIEWS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


REASONS GIVEN BY THREE EMINENT PERSONS WHY 
WOMEN SHOULD NOT VOTE. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S POSITION ON WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Herbert Spencer in “ Justice” maintains that there are 
fundamental reasons for keeping the spheres of the sexes 
distinct. He had formerly argued the matter “ from the point 
of view of a general principle of individual rights,’ but he 
finds that this cannot be sustained as he “ discovers mental 
and emotional differences between the sexes which disqualify 
women for the burdens of government and the exercise of its 
functions.” 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM BisHop JOHN H. VINCENT, 
THE FOUNDER OF CHAUTAUQUA, ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


“When about 30 years of age I accepted, for a time, the 
doctrine of woman suffrage, and publicly defended it. Years 
of wide and careful observation have convinced me that the 
demand for woman suffrage in America is without foundation 
in equity, and, if successful, must prove harmful to American 
society. I find some worthy women defending it, but the 
majority of our best women, especially our most intelligent, 
domestic, and godly mothers, neither ask for it nor desire it. 
The curse of America to-day is the dominated partisan vote 
—the vote of ignorance and superstition. Shall we help 


matters by doubling this dangerous mass? Free from the 
direct complications and passions of the political arena, the 
best woman may exert a conservative and moral influence 
over men as voters. Force her down into the same bad 
atmosphere, and both man and woman must inevitably suffer 
incalculable loss. We know what women can be in the 
commune, in riots, and on the rostrum. 

‘Woman can, through the votes of men, have every right to 
which she is entitled. All she has, man has gladly given her. 
It is his glory to represent her. To rob him of this right is to 
weaken both. He and she are just now in danger through 
his mistaken courtesy.” 


VIEWS OF JOHN BRIGHT ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
° 


John Bright, the patriot, the tried and valued friend of every 
movement for the general benefit of woman, accustomed to 
equality of women in Friends’ meetings, was one of those who 
on May 20, 1867, voted in favor of Mr. Mill’s amendment to 


’ and insert the 


strike out of a reform bill the word “ man,’ 
word “person.” Nine years afterwards, in March, 1876, he 
spoke against the enfranchisement of women. When charged 
with having changed his opinions, he said that he gave Mr. 
Mill the benefit of the doubt, and sympathized with him ina 
courageous stand, and in a letter published in “The Woman 
Question in Europe,” by Theodore Stanton, he wrote : — 

“J cannot give you all the reasons for. the view I take, but 
I act from the belief that to introduce women into the strife 
of political life would be a great evil to them, and that to our 
own sex no possible good could rise. When women are not 
safe under the charge or care of fathers, husbands, brothers, 
and sons, it is the fault of our non-civilization, and not of our 
laws As civilization founded on Christian principles advances, 


women will gain all that is right for them to have, though they 
are not seen contending in the strife of political parties.” 

To this he adds personal testimony : — 

“In my experience I have observed evil results to many 
women who have entered hotly into political conflict and 
discussion. I would save them from it.” 


Reprinted by permission of N. Y. Association by the Mass. 
Association opposed to the Extension of the Suffrage to 
Women. 


ARGUMENTS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONSIDERED. 


Ir is proposed to consider in this paper certain assertions 
made by suffragists, with a view to the refutation of the con- 
clusions drawn from them. 

Ist. Women who used to work at home now work more 
and more in factories and shops. Here they work under the 
same conditions as men. The number of women doing this 
is now very large, and it is continually increasing. There- 
fore, the suffragists assert, they should have the vote. 

2d. The courts are taking a new attitude toward women, 
treating them not as wards and children, but as complete 
citizens, not giving effect to special legislation in their favor, 
but treating them as part of a whole community. Therefore 
they should vote as does the male citizen. 

3d. The word “ politics” should be used to cover the whole 
field of activities in which the public is or might be inter- 
ested. Women are, therefore, as factory inspectors, as mem- 
bers of school boards, trades unions, etc., already in politics, 
and should as a matter of course obtain what they want 
through the ballot as men do. 

4th. The object of general suffrage is to bring all classes 
under equal protection ; to secure to all classes equal consid- 
eration, and to unite all classes for the common welfare. 
Women should therefore be represented as a class. 

5th. The ballot will correct the evil conditions in working 
women’s lives. 

6th. The ballot is an educational power. 


I. As to the first statement, it is to be admitted that it is 
partially true. Great numbers of women, and doubtless con- 
stantly increasing numbers, are engaging freely in all sorts 
of occupation away from the home. To be sure, it should be 
remembered that in the majority of such cases, the occupa- 
tion is regarded by the women themselves as temporary, and 
not as a life work. That under such circumstances so large 
a movement should take place, and with such ease and rapid, 
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ity, indicates what the fact is, namely, that no obstacles, 
legal or other, are placed in the path by men, and that the 
conditions must all be favorable, or at least not hostile. It 
is evident, therefore, that woman does not need the suffrage 
to facilitate her entrance into wider fields of industrial occu- 
pation; but it is at least a very serious question whether 
such increased entrance into industry is not a social danger. 
The ideal community is one where women can devote them- 
selves to the most important duty of rearing and training 
the family. No society can long endure in safety if great 
numbers of its children must be left to grow up uncared- 
for and untrained, as must be the case when both father and 
mother devote themselves to the exacting pursuit of gaining 
a livelihood. The increasing density of population, and the 
growing difficulty of maintaining a family, may compel such a 
condition ; but it isa most unfortunate social situation, full 
of dangers, and sure to precipitate the most serious social 
problems. It is an evil to be warded off as long as passible, 
and with all the means at hand, by the true social reformer. 
Less than this cannot be said by any one who looks into the 
future to find the dangers to be guarded against. 

II. The second proposition is that the laws and courts are 
extending the rights and privileges of women. 

This, too, is true. In fact, so far has this tendency been 
carried, that now in almost all our States women have all the 
legal rights and privileges that men have, and many protec- 
tions and safeguards that men have not. Without the suf- 
frage they have been put in most States in a distinctly better 
position than men. This is believed to be right; but it cer- 
tainly has taken place without female suffrage. It has been 
demonstrated that women could secure greater protection 
from our laws without suffrage than men get with it. Surely 
no one can claim that the facts stated in this second proposi- 
tion demonstrate, or tend to demonstrate, that women need 
the suffrage for their protection in these respects. Devotion 
to a preconceived theory must be carried very far not to see 
that chivalry has given, and is giving far more to women than 
suffrage could ever do, in all the respects under consideration. 
And so doubtless will it ever be as long as human nature 
remains what it is, and as long as sex is permitted to remain 
what it is. 

III. We come now to the third point. 

As before stated, this is a definition of “politics” that 
includes almost every form of human activity; at least so 
far as industrial pursuit is concerned, In the definition is 
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included all associations of men or women in corporations, 
syndicates, trusts, etc., and all the infinite variety of labor 
associations, male or female. 

This is a wholly new definition of “ politics.”’ As truly it 
may be said to bea wholly incorrect definition. You might as 
well lump all these varied human activities, and call them reli- 
gion, art, or science, as politics. There is no justification for 
such hazy thought or statement. As it has usually been 
assumed that all political questions are properly settled by 
votes, the only object of this definition would appear to be to 
persuade that these questions, which are so interesting to all 
people, are political questions. If, therefore, the coiners of 
this definition could satisfy every one that all questions of 
vital interest to every individual could only be properly set- 
tled by votes, they could perhaps convince more people that 
every one should have a share in the voting. But in any 
rational consideration nothing would seem to be gained by 
such inaccurate thought or definition. 

IV. The fourth proposition is that general suffrage is to be 
desired as a means to biying all classes under equal protection; 
to secure to all classes equal consideration, and to unite all 
classes for the common welfare. It follows, the suffragists 
claim, that women as a class should be represented. 

When it is said that classes, by organization of various 
kinds, secure advantages from time to time, that is certainly 
correct. When it is intimated that sometimes such advan- 
tages are secured by legislation, that is also correct. Now if 
it were claimed that all this tended to prove the benefits of 
organization, no one would take issue with such a conclusion. 

It is now generally believed by the laboring classes that 
they owe in large measure the progress they have made to 
their unions and societies, and associations of various kinds. 
No one would deny the right of women to associate similarly ; 
in fact they do so already, and in many instances in union 
with the men. It may be that they should do so more 
largely, and it is probable that they will if the present move- 
ment on the part of women towards industrial pursuits should 
continue or increase. 

It is a safe prediction that the previous experience of 
women will be repeated; that, just as they have secured 
more privileges and protection on the whole than men in the 
same community, so they will secure more privileges and bet- 
ter conditions than men in their industrial pursuits, and under 
the influence of the same causes. 

Everything that the suffragists claim as to the benefits of 
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organization among all classes, may be admitted, at least for 
the sake of argument. But the fallacy that lies at the bot- 
tom of their conception is that the division of human beings 
into males and females is in any true sense a “class” divi- 
sion. 

Nature scouts such an idea. It takes the male and female 
to make one class. The great, fundamental fact is that the 
males and females in any class of society are in full sym- 
pathy in most of their feelings and emotions, and opinions. 
The world would be a hell if this were not true. You might 
as well say that a man’s right hand belonged to one class, 
and his left to another. The males and females of the race 
that we call human have no hostility to each other any more 
than have the males and females of other species that we see 
and know. In fact all nature demonstrates just the con- 
trary. You cannot separate the interests of males and 
females and thus get “class interests” in any true sense. 

It is true that there is a difference of function; but it is 
absurd to say that this makes a ‘‘class” difference, or that 
the function of one is any more important and honorable than 
that of the other. It is not in any just sense a badge of 
woman's inferiority to man to say that he votes and she does 
not; any more than it is a badge of, man’s inferiority to 
woman to say that she bears children and he does not. 

The only question is, and always must be, what under all 
the circumstances is the proper and suitable division of func- 
tion between the male and female. This should always be 
determined by many considerations. 

V. The suffragists claim that the ballot will alleviate the 
condition of working women. 

Sympathetic and emotional minds and hearts, when con- 
templating the evils of life, and the sufferings, hardships, and 
miseries of human beings, are very apt to long for, and finally 
to think they have discovered, some direct remedy for what 
seems unbearable. In fact a great part of the nonsense, and 
most of the crude nostrums of the world have this kindly 
origin, Earnest souls see evils of various kinds, enumerate 
them sympathetically and convincingly, and carry themselves 
and their listeners along, so that when with confidence a 
single remedy is announced for the admitted evil, it seems 
just the needed panacea. Unfortunately in the real world 
the case is not so simple. 

The silver crank of to-day exploits free coinage as the sov- 
ereign remedy for evils vividly portrayed, and readily believed. 
But his remedy would aggravate the case. The suffrage 
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enthusiast offers his nostrum, and he too would probably 
aggravate all the evils he so clearly sees. Nature’s methods 
of cure take time and patience. She knows no short cuts. 
The world with its slow evolution in the right direction 
shows us that only patient pursuit by right methods promises 
any real relief in all our social problems. 

One hears sympathetic narrations of the evils found among 
working women, — what one of their most ardent friends de- 
scribes as “a feeling that they are shut up to a life in which 
only the meanest personal interests are matters of considera- 
tion ;” “a blind and stupid selfishness that does not and can- 
not see the wrong of base, political strife;” ‘‘a feeling that 
they and their interests are not sufficiently considered ;”’ 
“a growing feeling of antagonism towards that vague per- 
sonification known as the State.” 

To all this the reply is that it could almost identically be 
said of the men in the same class; and that with the density 
of our population, and the increased difficulty of support of 
the family, it is being felt more and more by both the men 
and women in their class; and that female suffrage will not 
remedy it, as male suffrage has not. 

But is it safe to double the number of ignorant, discon- 
tented, and dangerous voters, and to do it decause they are 
discontented, ignorant, and dangerous ? 

Some such question is often asked ; but so much is hoped 
from the educating influence of the ballot, that its advocates 
are willing to take the risk. 

VI. The educational power of the ballot. The suffragists 
exaggerate the educating influence of the ballot; they also 
underestimate the dangers attending so overwhelming an 
increase of the suffrage; and they seem strangely unaware 
of the fact that the very same feelings and sentiments found 
among the women, exist, and have increased, among the 
men of the same class, notwithstanding the possession of the 
suffrage. 

Suffrage of any kind is not an end, but a means to an end; 
a contrivance to secure the best government, the greatest 
security, the best protection for our lives and property, —a 
contrivance, it may be added, to afford that stable and or- 
derly condition under which our rights shall be most secure, 
and under which all the forces of civilization shall have the 
best opportunity to work out the best results. It is not in 
itself a right of nature, any more than the privilege of hold- 
ing office is a natural right. 

Many just and good governments have existed and worth- 
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ily performed their functions without providing for the exer- 
cise of the privilege of suffrage. The privilege should be 
exercised everywhere, and at any time, so far, and only so 
far as it will conduce to the end which alone justifies its ex- 
istence, and which has been already defined ; in a word, in 
so far only as it will continue to give the best government. 

The denial of this privilege is not the denial of a right. 
Its granting or extension is to be determined simply by its 
political wisdom. 

We have extended this privilege of suffrage in this country 
very far: so that it now practically includes all males of the 
age of twenty-one and upwards, whether native or foreign ; 
for the residence required of a foreigner is only five years. 

If the question could now be considered an open one there 
are many things that could now be said against so sweeping 
and indiscriminate an extension. But the chief vice of an 
extension is that it is under our system of government prac- 
tically irrevocable. 

Shall we zow extend the suffrage to the other half of the 
community? No. 

It may be well to state that the reason for saying “No” is 
not that women are in any way inferior to men. They do 
have different functions ; and these do seem to point the way 
to an arrangement that shall assign to each different duties 
and responsibilities. The world has not hitherto been wrong 
in generally agreeing that the man shall as a rule support the 
family, carry on the contests of the world, fight its battles 
when war becomes necessary, sit on juries, and exercise the 
correlative privilege of voting; and that to the woman shall 
be assigned other and by no means less important duties and 
privileges. 

Shall we double our suffrage now? 

Certainly we all agree that we should not unless we feel 
absolutely certain of its wisdom. No mere balance of proba- 
bilities in our minds; no mere groping after education ; 
nothing, in short, but absolute conviction of its wisdom can 
justify any one in favoring it. The awful extent of the 
change, its absolute irrevocability, demands the utmost cer- 
tainty before any reasonable being can favor it. 

It is foolhardy for any one to say he has such certainty. 
Political changes should never be so sweeping ; government 
should never be so rashly experimented with. It is only an 
experimental science at best, and the experiments should be 
moderate. 

This is the whole science of political wisdom. 
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It is believed that enough has been said in this paper to 
show that extension of suffrage is not an appropriate remedy 
for the existing industrial evils, or for any of the existing 
miseries of mankind. What a mistake to draw off the intelli- 
gent thought and effort that should be directed to the cure 
of the countless social evils that beset us in our times, by 
consideration of this quack remedy, whose only effect would 
be the intensification of all the disorders it was supposed to 
cure! A thousand times better to accurately diagnose our 
diseases, correct all the loose and false notions with regard 
to this supposed remedy, and clear the field for an honest, 
and above all patient effort to better our condition. 

Let us stop talking and thinking as if we regarded suffrage 
of any kind as a God-given right —to be deprived of which 
by any human creature would be an act of oppression — and 
as a panacea for all social ills, and let us apply ourselves to 
real remedies. 

There are many objections to female suffrage that will 
readily suggest themselves to most people, on the social or 
family side of the subject. That field is now only entered by 
way of suggestion, in passing. 

It seems impossible to exaggerate the objection to the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women, that comes from a considera- 
tion of the present conditions and tendencies of the indus- 
trial and social state in this country. The increasing density 
of our population; the vast and rapid expansion that all our 
industries have had ; the growing difficulty of sustaining and 
properly rearing the family; the bad effect on the future 
generation of being deprived of sufficient home training, be- 
cause of the increasing necessity that the mother as well as 
the father shall work; all these and many other conditions 
work together to divide our people into real classes, with 
much jealousy of each other, subject to many discomforts 
and sufferings which to them seem unjust. Those philan- 
thropists in whom emotion predominates over intellect are 
always preaching to such people dangerous doctrines. 

The notion that comfort —or such comfort as is obtain- 
able —and success come primarily from the practice of the 
old-fashioned virtues of temperance, frugality, and self-re- 
straint, is not encouraged. In place of these a new gospel is 
inculcated. They hear that somebody besides themselves is 
at fault ; that the world owes every one comfort; and soon 
all get to feel that if they are not as comfortable as in their 
opinion they should be, some one or some class is at fault. 

The homely virtues are lost sight of, and every one must 
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be a statesman. The ballot is held up as the great instru- 
ment of getting from one, giving to another. So this class 
feeling is being fed more and more, and the thought and 
activity of one class is more and more directed to getting in 
some way from another class. The most serious danger to 
our civilization now comes from the struggle of these classes. 

The forces of order are hard pressed in the battle now. If 
they are overborne it will be in this way. It is to be feared 
that the hostility between classes may increase, as an increas- 
ing population makes the conditions of life in this country 
increasingly difficult. The men and women of the same class 
have — as has been said before in another connection — the 
same feelings and aspirations, the same antipathies and pre- 
judices. 

The women of our ignorant classes have the same sense of 
injuries and wrongs as the men; the same crude notions of 
what the world owes them; the same fierce desire to get in 
some way, if in need, from those who have. If now you 
double the voting power of all these dangerous ideas you 
quadruple the danger, you give to them at once such a ter- 
rible preponderance that the stoutest heart may well quail, 
the firmest courage feel unequal, to the contest. 

In our mad confidence in ourselves do not let us try to 
shoot this political Niagara. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to Extension of 
Woman Suffrage. 


Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Association, Mrs. RoBertT W. Lorp, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston, Mass. 


PROTEST AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY | 
The Rev. FATHER WALSH, of Troy, 


At a Mass Meeting called by the Anti-Women’s Suffrage <Asssociation of 
Albany, NV. Y. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—A gentleman of our city with more tact than 
intelligence, on being asked to express an opinion on woman suffrage, met his 
questioner with this remark: ‘‘ This is a woman’s question and must be decided 
by women.” 

Unhappily for women, though it is a woman’s question, it-is to be decided 
by men only—by men in the Constitutional Convention, and by the men voters 
afterward, if this Convention decide to adopt it. For this reason men will by 
courtesy and necessity take part in these preliminary meetings whether called 
to promote or defeat female suffrage. 

Before this audience of the gentle women of this city, convened for the pur- 
pose of voicing opposition to any amendment to the Constitution investing 
women with the right of suffrage, I crave a religious reverence for woman. In 
opposing what we believe to be a movement calculated to degrade woman, we 
are impressed altogether by the danger lurking under an assumed privilege, and 
right, which threatens the position and character of this being, whom we would 
have like Ceesar’s wife — without suspicion or reproach. 

No one here can forget his indebtedness to woman. To her as mother, sister, 
wife or friend, we owe the tenderest emotions of life —the noblest elements of 
character — the purest aspirations and the sweetest sympathy in joy and sorrow. 
Into her arms we are born. Watching her lips we begin to speak; led by her 
hand we learn to walk in obedience of law. In painting, sculpture and poetry, 
she gives us ideals of innocence and beauty. Innocence is a woman; chastity 
isa woman; charityisawoman. Jand you do not wish to lose this ideal woman. 

I belong to a church where woman has been clothed with high responsibili- 
ties, and even the right to vote. In all our religious orders of women, some- 
times all the subjects, and sometimes a few, exercise this right in the selection 
of their superiors. 

Is there then inconsistency in my present position? 

In the sphere of morals, to vote or not to vote, is a neutral duty. It is the 
surroundings which may lead to demoralization and degradation—not the 
mere act of casting the ballot. IfI can be convinced that the right of suffrage 
granted to women may be exercised as innocently, as harmlessly, amidst all the 
filth, obscenity, blasphemy and perjury of our modern polling-booth as in the 
peace, solitude and purity of the cloister, then I am willing to be recorded as 
in favor of woman suffrage. 

If I can be convinced that this enfranchisement of woman is needed to ideal- 
ize woman still more, or make her more womanly, or secure her in greater 
purity and innocence, or deepen her sympathetic and religious’ nature, or 
strengthen her maternal and domestic instincts, then I will gladly lift my voice, 
and exert my influence, in behalf of granting this boon to woman. 
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I have yet to learn that a single advocate of female suffrage has contended 
for the measure for the reason that its concession will improve and strengthen 
and safeguard the female character. Much declamation is indulged in on the 
plea that it is a hurtful discrimination between ‘‘ male” and ‘‘ female” in the 
Constitution — or that women will never enjoy the full measure of liberty till 
they can vote, or that women owning property are unjustly taxed by others; 
and they have a fondness for the axiom, ‘‘ No taxation without representation.” 

Can there be serious disagreement as to the result of her enfranchisement? 
Rum and politics are the ruin of vast numbers of our citizens. Incurable and 
deepening corruption is the condition of politics to-day. Polling places are 
pestilential spots, seething with perjury, bribery, unclean language and rowdy- 
ism. I have never yet cast a ballot that I did not blush for shame because of 
this temporary association. I have no hope that these evils will ever be cured 
till some limitation is placed on the farce of universal suffrage. Parties ambi- 
tious of political ascendancy or continuance in power will perpetuate them. 

These female suffrage fanatics say: ‘‘Let the women vote and healing will 
come to the festering and hideous sores of politics. Let the woman bring all 
her refinement and delicacy, and intelligence and sympathy down into this 
noisome vortex, and she will bring peace, orderliness and purity out of confu- 
sion, chaos and uncleanness.” 

Ah! They know little of human nature who talk in this fashion. The best 
element among our male voters has tried to improve the shame. Have they 
succeeded? They were so apathetic, owing to repeated failures, that Governor 
Hill twice in his messages tried to induce the Legislature to enact laws making 
the suffrage a duty, and not merely a right. And where strong influential men 
have failed, will women succeed? Who here would wish to see his mother, 
wife or sister, enter our polling places? And you really believe that the most 
of the female voters would be proof against bribery, and intoxicants, and, in 
time, more degrading and iniquitous crimes? They read the history of woman 
with false lights, who cannot recognize, in heraffiliation with public affairs, the 
marked cause of her deterioration in personal character. There are some few 
exceptions; but from Deborah to Cleopatra, and Elizabeth of England, and Cath- 
arine of Russia, and to the princess claiming the right to the throne of Hawaii, 
there is an insolent cruelty, and a moral debasement, that shames the worst male 
profligacy. 

Within her own sphere, woman’s influence is beneficial and uplifting. When 
ambition or accident has carried her beyond her sphere, the transfer has 
wrought evil to man, and wreck to woman. This, then, is my first reason of 
opposition to female suffrage—in the present debased and corrupt condition of 
politics, I fear that female participation in the franchise must entail conse- 
quences fatal to the legitimate work and destiny of women. 

My second reason is close to this. Has not partisanship in politics been car- 
ried already to a ruinous extreme in this country? Is not our boasted national 
unity a farce and a fiction? Have not recent Congressional debates, and meas- 
ures, affirmed that we are hopelessly divided into opposing industrial camps, 
and recent political contests proved the fierce enmity of our battling political 
hosts? I believe that our prosperity, and vitality, depend on the coalition and 
pacification of these hostile forces. I believe that we should be a party to no 
legislation which would tend further to separate us, and increase the din of 
battle 
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I believe that other more vital interests which cluster about the home, the 
church, and the school, demand that our large female population be kept aloof 
from these rivalries and contentions, as a refuge and restraint in the day of our 
direst distress, and with the fervent hope that their unbiased influence may be- 
get a generation of citizens who may be willing to put the nation before the 
individual, and men and principles ahead of party. 

If we clothe our women with the franchise, we increase a thousand-fold all 
the evils and injustice and blindness and selfishness of partisanship. Into the 
nation we throw a solvent that will be felt down in its lowest foundations. A|- 
ready, with only men to vote, the heat of a political fight will divide families, 
and strain and snap friendships of a life-time. Bring women into the strife, and 
what home will be secure against discord, and what friendship safe from 
wreckage? 

The more sacred duties of home, religion, and education, will be sacrificed to 
the more engrossing excitements of politics; and we will have a grotesque, ill- 
formed nation, where women are never mothers, and where men will know more 
of the tariff and the election law than of God and the ten commandments. 
That morbid condition is universal enough now among men. Do you want it 
also to brand women? 

My third reason, which is also my last, though these are only three of a se- 
ries which might run into many were I the only speaker, is based upon other 
material. The remark has been made editorially by one of your journals, that 
this question of female suffrage is not to be determined by female superiority or 
inferiority as compared with males. The issue at best is ungallant and ungra- 
cious, and yet I cannot avoid it. I would regret to find the question settled 
without a reference to this issue of comparative ability. Legitimately, it never 
should be raised; and it would not now if women were not insisting on tres- 
passing on exclusive male territory. Fortunate would we be if we could imitate 
the gallantry of Horace Greeley, who, when asked ‘‘who was the cleverer, man 
or woman?” replied, “It depends very much on what man or woman you mean.” 

If the franchise is conferred on woman, it should co-ordinately confer on her 
the right to hold any office for which she may vote. Ifyou separate the two, 
female agitators will never sleep till they worry you into granting this sub- 
stantial sequence of the franchise. If you now permit her to vote, sooner or 
later this is the very serious condition you must face. In such an event, ber 
sex should be no bar to her being a governor, a chief justice, United States 
Senator, or any official within the jurisdiction of the people, or other appointing 
power of this State. If being eligible to these offices, the mother’s and wife’s 
ambition covets them against the protest of husband and children—what then? 
If to prevent her election, husband and children must vote against her—what 
then? If during the tenure of office, the duties or functions of motherhood 
demand her retirement—what then ? If, in the distribution of official patronage, 
she ignore husband and sons—what then ? 

Women agitators call the franchise, by a gross misnomer, a natural right. 
The refutation of the absurdity lies in the obtrusive antagonism between this 
alleged natural right and other real natural duties. Frances Power Cobbe, a 
vigorous female agitator, confesses there is a period in a woman’s life when the 
duties she owes her sex force her to a complete abandonment of the duties she 
owes the commonwealth. Is not this a singular anomaly? Because female 
suffragists will not heed the voice of nature they are unsexing themselves. 


It is this possibility of female office-holders that forces on us the feature of 
female capacity. — 

Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, the distinguished nerve and brain specialist, after 
writing harshly of the original female suffrage agitators as short-haired women 
and long-haired men, says that a woman’s brain evolves emotion rather than 
intellect; and whilst this feature fits her admirably as a creature burdened with 
the preservation and happiness of the human species, it painfully disqualifies 
her for the sterner duties to be performed by the intellectual faculties. The 
best wife and mother and sister would make the worst legislator, judge and 
police. 

The excessive development of the emotional in her nervous system, ingrafts 
on the female organization, a neurotic or hysterical condition, which is the 
source of much of the female charms when it is kept within due restraints. 
In emergencies, or difficult situations, or moments of excitement, or under con- 
tinued strain, it is liable to explode in violent paroxysms, when all the mental 
and physical faculties are perverted, and thrown into a condition of startling 
turbulence. Every woman, therefore, carries this power of irregular, illogical 
and incongruous action; and no one can foretell when the explosion will come. 

A woman lives more in her emotions, and will judge more as she feels than 
as she thinks. She is bereft of the ‘‘judicial mind.” She has no idea of abstract 
‘justice. Her likes and dislikes are paramount with her. She will sacrifice life, 
duty, family and character, if necessary, to the man she loves; and punish 
severely those, who, innocent of crime, may have only aroused her prejudices- 
A man will judge of things as they are without reference to himself. Only the 
exceptional woman can do this. Men are strong in those virtues that grow out 
of the nature of things—women in those that are found in mere sentiment or 
right feeling. 

These differences make their union necessary. They were never intended 
for rivals. They are complementary to each other, like the voices in a choral 
harmony; and their wants and differences are the bond of their union. If na- 
ture makes them differ, so must the spheres of their action vary. 

If an abnormal female ambition, blind to these essential and God-given unlike- 
nesses, craves for activity in an unhealthy, masculine field, let the strong, virile 
opinion of the State, rebuke the yearning as it would that of an unthinking, way- 
ward child. 

Gladly do I endorse your own resolution when you say : 

‘Tt is our fathers, brothers, husbands and sons who represent us at the bal-— 
lot-box. Our fathers and our brothers love us; our husbands are our choice 
and one with us; our sons are what we make them. We are content that they 
represent us in the corn-field, on the battle-field and at the ballot-box, and 
we them in the school-room, at the fire-side and at the cradle, believing 
our representation even at the ballot-box to be thus more full and impartial 
than it would be were the views of the few whe wish suffrage adopted, con. 
trary to the judgment of the many. 

‘““We do, therefore, respectfully protest against any legislation to establish 

woman suffrage’ in our land, or in any part of it.” 


- Anti-Suffrage papers and pamphlets can be obtained, and Protest signed, at 
headquarters, 70 North Pearl Street, ground floor, under the Kenmore Hotel, 
Albany. 
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FROM THE SEATTLE DAILY TIMES, 


February 14th, 1808. 


AS TO WOMEN. 


The Idaho Register of Idaho Falls, commenting upon an 
address given at that place during the suffrage campaign by 
Mrs. Catt, gave the following personal testimony regarding 
“Wyoming : ; 

‘It seems that she has allowed some enthusiast in Wyoming 
to fill her mind with wonderful stories about the results of equal 
suffrage in that State, and she, taking them as true statements, 
tells them as such. From some of them one is led to believe 
that Wyoming is a paradise. 

‘‘She demonstrated that the compulsory education law was 
responsible for the small per cent of criminals in the penitentiary, 
and of idiocy in the state, and then claimed that this was the 
fruit of female suffrage. 

“‘One who was not better informed would imagine that the 
juries and political conventions were mostly composed of 
women. ”’ 

‘“The writer was a resident of Wyoming from 1870 to 
1880, and during that time attended every territorial con- 
vention, both Republican and Democratic, and every county 
convention in the two western counties that were held during 
that time, and no woman ever sat as delegate in any one of 
them ; and it was usually only by urging and stating that 
others had voted, and their vote was wanted to offset it, that 
a large portion of the women could be induced to vote.’’ 
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DEFEAT OF WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN STATE 
OF WASHINGTON. 


From PORTLAND ‘‘OREGONIAN,’’ OF 12th Nov., 1808. 


The woman suffrage amendment was buried in the same grave 
with the single-tax proposition by the voters of Washington on 
Tuesday. Political suffrage for woman is a slowly dying cause, and 
it is dying because it is without excuse for further existence. The 
real wrongs of women which existed when Lucy Stone began her 
agitation in 1847 have mostly been redressed by legislation. To-day 
every political principle advocated at the outset is enjoyed by wonien, 
save full suffrage, and every legal right sought by Lucy Stone has 
been granted to women. ‘They are even treated with partiality by 
the laws, compared with men. ‘heir individuality is not lost in 
marriage, as it was when Mrs. Stanton, who is now over 80, was a 
young girl. Every avenue of activity is open to them: they are as 
free as men to earn their living in any lawful way they please. ‘The 
conjugal, parental and property rights of women have been recog- 
nized and established by the political action of men without the aid 
of woman suffrage, simply because the vast mass of influential women 
and public opinion thought that the best way. The present situation 
is totally different from that of forty years ago, when ‘‘woman’s 
rights’’ was a genuine cause, because there were genuine woman’s 
wrougs to be righted and legal disabilities to be removed. The 
agitation and the organized effort begun more than fifty years ago 
had much to do with the recognition and redress of these wrongs, 
legal disabilities and inequalities; but with the accomplishment of 
these reforms the cause of woman suffrage has made no real progress. 
Its modern revival in Kansas, Colorado aud Idaho was but 
the out-growth of the temporary socialistic spirit that prevails in 
those States. | 

The lack of the ballot surely robs a woman of no rights of life, 
liberty or property. ‘The reason why woman suffrage is not favored 
by the mass of women or the mass of men is becattse it is a barren 
ideality. It rights no wrongs, it corrects no disability. Women to- 
day have without the ballot all the civil and social rights exercised 
by men. As a natural right, suffrage belongs to neither man nor 
woman, for the ballot*is only the child ofan artificial social order to 
be granted or withheld as a matter of social and political expediency. 
The mere wish of a few women to vote is of no more consequence to 
the State than the mere wish of a few women to enlist in the regular 
army. ‘That Moll Pitcher served her wounded husband's gun at 
Monmouth is not an argument for the expediency of enlisting women 
as artillerymen. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


The importance of the woman suffrage experiment in Wyoming 
has been so much insisted upon that it is perhaps well to analyze 
the conditions under which it has been made. 

The state has an area of 97,890 square miles. Its population 
in 1870, about the time when it admitted women to the ballot, 
was 9118, in 1880, 20,789. There were then 14,152 males and 
6637 females. In 1890 the population had reached 60,705, the 
males being still largely in preponderance. The census of 1890 
shows only eight towns with a population of more than 1000, 
only one town with a population of more than 10,000, Cheyenne, 
the capital, having 11,690. 

There is no navigable river in the state, and except that one or 
two of the transcontinental railways are obliged to cross it, its 
railroads are few and insignificant. Not only are its rivers not 
navigable, they are for the most part dry in summer, so that 
commerce and manufactures, which are the industries that tend 
to the growth of large towns, are almost unknown, not to say 
impossible, within its borders. ‘The principal sources of wealth 
are cattle-raising and mining. ‘The ranchmen live in isolated 
localities, and their herders range the plains with the cattle. The 
miners live in camps, also to a great extent isolated from female 
companionship. ‘The majority of the women naturally congregate 
fn the towns, and Wyoming would make a very poor show of 
voters, éndeed, if they were not allowed to vote. 

As to poorhouses, such a pastoral population as ranges many 
of those counties does not anywhere, whether women vote or not, 
develop many paupers. As to jails, before you can jail a criminal 
you must catch him, and with wild territory and bad roads so 
plentifully abounding a criminal must usually be too much of 
a fool to be worth catching if he cannot successfully elude the 
pursuit of justice. Beside this, the laws of the state have always, 
or until very recently, recognized and approved of gambling and 
liquor selling as legitimate and even honorable vocations, and 
murder committed in the heat of passion as excusable homicide. 
Horse thieves are generally hanged without the formality of send- 
ing them to jail. 

Such conditions can only exist where the inhabitants are scat- 
tered, in this case less than one to a square mile. If Wyoming, 
with its peculiar laws and institutions, were compressed into the 
compass of any one of a hundred of our eastern cities, each 
having 60,000 inhabitants, or a ward in New York or Chicago, 
some of which contain about a like population, the real test of 
the wisdom of its legislation would begin. As it is, the utter 
absurdity of regarding it as a type of advanced civilization, a 
model for great and complex communities, like those states and 
cities which make the glory of our republic, is sufficiently 


apparent. 
CAROLINE F. CORBIN. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to Ex- 
tenston of Woman Suffrage. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secre 
tary of the Association, Mrs. Rosert W. Lorn, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 
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persons other than those named, some other provision must be pointed out 
which confers that authority in express terms or by necessary implication. 

The only provisions to which we are cited are Sections 13 and 14 of Article 
15, which are as follows : — 

Section 13. The Legislature shall provide for the incorporation and organ- 
ization of cities and villages. 

Sec. 14. Judicial officers of cities and villages shall be elected, and all other 
officers shall be elected or appointed, at such time and in such manner as the 
Legislature may direct. 

In support of the act in question, it is contended that the sections last quoted 
empower the Legislature to provide qualifications of voters in village and city 
elections, and Belles v. Burr, 76 Mich. 1; Wheeler v. Brady, 15 Kan. 26; 
State v. Cones, 14 Neb. 442; Opinion of Judges, 115 Mass. 602; Plumer v. 
Yost, 33 (Ill.) N. E. 191, are relied upon to support this contention. These 
eases involved the validity of acts conferring upon females the right to vote 
for school district officers, under constitutions which, like our own, name no 
school district officer, do not prescribe or suggest how such officers shall be 
chosen, but in express terms relegate to the Legislature the duty providing for 
and establishing a system of primary schools. In Belles v. Burr, Mr. Justice 
Champlin reviewed at length the legislation in respect to the qualifications of 
voters at school district meetings, under the Constitution of 1835, and says : — 

Viewing the question historically, it is apparent that for fifty years it has 
never been considered that the qualifications of voters at school district meet- 
ings must be identical with those prescribed in the Constitution as qualifica- 
‘tions of electors entitled to vote under that instrument. The authority granted 
by the Constitution to the Legislature to establish a common or primary school 
system carried with it the authority to prescribe what officers should be chosen 
to conduct the affairs of the school districts, to define their powers and duties, 
their term of office, and how and by whom they should be chosen. 

School districts are regarded as municipal corporations. As such they pre- 
ceded the Constitution, and were recognized by that instrument. 

But no officer of the school district is mentioned and recognized by that 
instrument. ‘The reason is that the whole primary school system was confided 
to#the Legislature, and it cannot be said that the officers of school districts, 
chosen pursuant to the system adopted by the Legislature, are constitutional 
officers. The Constitution provided for no municipal subdivisions smaller than 
towns, except cities and villages, and it authorized the Legislature to incorpo- 
rate these. 

While it must be conceded that no person can vote for the election of any 
officer mentioned in the Constitution unless he possesses the qualifications of 
an elector prescribed by the instrument, it does not follow that none but such 
electors can vote for officers whom the Legislature has the right to provide for, 
to carry out the educational purpose declared in that instrument. 

Mr. Justice Campbell, in a dissenting opinion, insisted that the question was 
not whether relator was entitled to vote at a school meeting; that a school 
meeting under the control of school authorities was entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from a popular election; that the clause of the act then under considera- 
tion must be construed as extending the additional qualifications to voting at 
school meetings ; that district school government in cities had been adjusted to 
city conditions ; that the powers exercised by city school boards were analogous 
to those of township inspectors, although more extensive; that these city 
boards had been made by the Constitution the correlative bodies to the town- 
ship boards, and that school inspectors were recognized constitutional officers. 

Mr, Justice Morse recognizes the point upon which the court divided, when 
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he says: “I cannot find in the present case that the trustees of the Union 
School District of Flint are made school inspectors in the sense that they are 
named in the Constitution. If they were, I should hold that Mrs. Belles was 
not entitled to vote for them.” 


Mr. Justice Campbell then proceeds to discuss, not the question as to whether 
the Legislature has the power to enlarge or restrict the qualifications of voters 
at district school meetings, but whether that power exists as to popular elections 
for officers of cities and villages, the existence of whom are within the contem- 
plation of the Constitution. He says: ‘ The power of local administration and 
regulation which may be allowed to cities and counties is vested in these cor- 
porations as such, and it cannot authorize the Legislature to change the right 
of suffrage. . . . Cities have elected judges and justices who cannot be in office 
without election, and who perform functions precisely like those elsewhere. 
The city is represented on the board of supervisors, who are, except in Wayne 
County, the same everywhere. The city ward is the constitutional place of 
election. ‘To import into the Constitution power to enlarge suffrage for one 
officer must reach all officers. When an election for any local officer is 
required by law, the Constitution declares who shall be qualified to act as 
electors.” 

The majority in that case hold that the Constitution of 1835, as wel] as that 
of 1850, had in terms authorized the Legislature to construct a primary school 
system, and that for years antedating the present Constitution, the Legislature 
had construed a similar provision as conferring the power to determine the 
qualifications of voters for district school officers. 

The Legislature had for many years prior to the adoption of the present 
Constitution exercised the power of providing for the incorporation of cities 
and villages, and, in the exercise of that power, had in each instance deter- 
mined what officers should be elected and what appointed, and the time and 
manner of both election and appointment. The question of municipal govern- 
ment has long exercised thoughtful minds, and the propriety of an educational 
qualification or a property qualification, and of female suffrage, has been much 
discussed, yet this is the first instance in which the Legislature has attempted 
to extend the right of suffrage to persons other than those named in the Con- 
stitution. Many of the charters granted for the incorporation of cities and vil- 
lages contain no reference whatever to the qualifications of voters. 

The power to provide for the incorporation of: cities is not unlike that given 
for the organization of counties, and the authority to direct the time and man- 
ner in which judicial officers shall be elected, and the other officers elected or 
appointed, does not involve the power to determine who shall constitute the 
electorate. The word manner, it is true, is one of large signification, but it is 
clear that it cannot exceed the subject it belongs to. It relates to the word 
elected. The Constitution had already provided for electors, and when it pro- 
vides that an officer shall be elected, it certainly contemplates an election by 
the electorate which it has constituted. No other election is known to the Con- 
stitution, and when it provides that the Legislature may direct the manner in 
which an officer shall be elected, it simply empowers the Legislature to provide 
the details for the holding of such election. The machinery of government dif- 
fers in its details in cities, villages, and townships, and there must necessarily 
be differences in methods and officers to administer the election laws. In Peo- 
ple ex rel. v. English, (Ill.) 29 N. E. Rep. 678, relator claimed the right to 
vote for a county superintendent of schools. The Constitution of that State 
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provided that “there may be a county superintendent of schools in each county, 
whose qualifications, powers, duties, compensation, term of office, and time and 
manner of election shall be prescribed by law.” The court says: “The Con- 
stitution, having made provision for such officer and for his ‘ election,’ and hav- 
ing prescribed in another article and section the qualifications essential to entitle 
a person to vote at any ‘election,’ it must be presumed that it was and is the 
true intent and meaning of that instrument that no person should have the 
right to vote for such officer who does not possess such qualifications. . . . The 
word manner is usually defined as meaning way of performing or exercising ; 
method, custom, habitual practice, ete. It indicates merely that the Legisla- 


ture may provide by law the usual ordinary or necessary details required for 
the holding of an election.” 


In the case of the People v. Hulbert, 24 Mich. 44, which involved the 
power of the Legislature to appoint the members of certain boards in the city 
of Detroit, this very provision (Sec. 14, Art. 15) of the Constitution was 
under consideration, and in very exhaustive opinions by Justices Christiancy, 
Campbell, and Cooley was given a construction which is opposed to that con- 


tended for in support of the act in question here. Mr. Justice Christiancy 
there says : — 


In respect to the election, the inference is very strong and satisfactory that 
it was intended to be only an election by the electors of the locality. This 
accords with the meaning of the term as generally used in the Constitution, 
in reference not only to the State at large, but in reference to the local organi- 
zation of counties, towns, and districts; and cities and villages being local 
organizations for like governmental purposes, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to resist the conclusion that when this section (Sec. 14, Art. 15) of the Con- 
stitution declares that “ judicial officers of the cities and villages shall be 
elected,” an election by the electors of such localities was intended ; and this 
was precisely the principle adopted by the Constitution in reference to all 
other judicial officers; and there is no reasonable ground for saying that the 
election of other officers mentioned in the immediate context was to be of a 
different character. 

And it may be said with certainty that wherever in the Constitution the 
election of an officer is provided for, it means an election by the electors of 
the State, if it be a State officer, or of the district or political division for 


which he is to be elected, unless the Constitution itself, as to any particular 
election, provides otherwise. 


Mr. Justice Cooley, in the same case, says : — 


That instrument provides (Art. 15, Sec. 14) that “ judicial officers of cities 
and villages shall be elected, and all other officers shall be elected or 
appointed, at such time and in such manner as the Legislature may direct.” 
It is conceded that all elections must, under this section, be by the electors of 
the municipality. But it is to be observed that there is no express declaration 
to that effect to be found in the Constitution; and it may well be asked what 
there is to localize the elections any more than the appointments. The answer 
must be, that in examining the whole instrument a general intent is found per- 
vading it, which clearly indicates that these elections are to be by local voters, 
and not by the Legislature, or by the people of a larger territory than that 
immediately concerned. I think, also, that when the Constitution is examined 
in the light of previous and contemporaneous history, the general intent 
requires, in language equally clear and imperative, that the choice of the 
other corporate officers shall be made in some form, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by the corporators themselves. 


It follows that the act in question is invalid ; that the mandamus in the first- 
named case must be denied, and the writ of prohibition granted in the case 
last named. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


By MARY A. JORDAN 


OF SMITH COLLEGE 


THE woman who opposes the extension of the suffrage to wo- 
men is likely to find herself in a peculiarly ungracious position. 
Her attitude is almost certain to be interpreted as that of a pro- 
tected and privileged person, so well off herself that she is easily 
indifferent to the needs of women less favorably placed. She is 
bluntly asked in the last resort: ‘“‘ Supposing you do not want or 
need the suffrage yourself, why do you object to our having it?” 
In another form the same criticism is made by some exception- 
ally high-minded men as well as by some most thoughtful women 
as they question, “‘ Why do you resist the implication of the most 
“obvious equity?” or, “ Why will you be blind to the practical 
and educational benefits the suffrage would confer on women ?”’ 

I am sure the thoughtful woman does not live to whom these 
questions do not bring keen pain. Nor does careful explanation 
of her reasons meet with much sympathy. In proportion as men 
are thoughtful, sympathetic, and competent judges of social move- 
ments, they are likely to think time wasted in combating the de- 
mands of a few women for the suffrage, on the ground that what- 
ever the whole class of women decide that they want, men will be 
only too glad to give them, even though the desired thing should 
be clearly unrelated to the end for which it is proposed. With 
the passing comment that this position is the most final assertion 
of feminine inferiority, however well meant in the particular in- 
stance it may be, I will try to show why the trained and thought- 
ful woman must persist in her opposition to the extension of the 
suffrage to women, and must persist in proportion to the thorough- 
ness of her training and to the accuracy and efficiency of her 
thinking. 

And first of the demand for equity. I take it that this means 
in general that women should have full opportunity to secure the 
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widest and most fundamental well-being. To this I suppose no 
enlightened person will dissent. But I conceive that the claim 
for equity is intended to cover very different and far less obvious 
demands. There is a deep underlying conviction on the part of 
women who ask for the suffrage that men are as men better off 
in the world than women, that they enjoy themselves more, and, 
by some curious distortion of the moral forces of the universe, 
find themselves literally the lords of creation. There is also a 
strong belief among women that an active part in the process we 
call government has had much, possibly most, to do with putting 
men in this position, and in keeping them there. This belief is 
summed up in the assertion that society is organized by men for 
men, and that laws are made by men for men. In regard to the 
belief that men are better off and happier than women, it is con- 
trary to probability. There are not facts to support it. As a be- 
lief it, for the most part, begins and ends with women who are 
discontented with their lot as women, and who thus far are a 
small proportion of the whole number. ‘There is little reason 
for thinking that men are happy because they are lords of crea- 
tion, but much for believing that as far as they are happy they 
are lords of creation. In the same view it may be more than sus- 
pected that women are not happy because they are satisfied, as 
often as dissatisfied because they are unhappy. The inequity of 
expecting many women to make themselves unhappy because 
some others are dissatisfied needs no comment. 

But with regard to the value of the suffrage in securing and 
maintaining the position of men, it must first be noticed that the 
suffrage is at best but one of many means to an end, and it may 
easily be shown that the well-being of men is dependent, not upon 
the right of suffrage, but upon a share in the blessings of that for 
which the suffrage, in any form, exists, —good government. Men 
have been quite as powerful, quite as happy, quite as virtuous, 
without the suffrage as with it. Indeed there are men who un- 
dertake to be powerful, happy, and even virtuous in spite of the 
suffrage. There are men who look on it as a dull tool, others 
refuse to use it, and a growing class look upon it as a heavy con- 
cession made to the tardy education of social dullards and sav- 
ages. 

Concerning the faith that the possession of the suffrage has di- 
rectly enabled men to better their conditions, it should be re- 
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marked that in no case has the improvement in conditions been 
the result of an extension of the suffrage. Nor has it come 
through the use of the suffrage as an instrument. In individual 
cases calamity has not been arrested nor much mitigated by the 
possession of the right; political defeat has been less bitter to 
the voter only where he was enough of a philosopher to recog- 
nize the true value of his vote, and to estimate judicially the 
meaning of a majority. 

Finally, it is said that men make the laws for men. As faras the 
effort has been to accomplish the well-being of men by legal en- 
actment, it must be admitted that the failure has been conspicu- 
ous. The student of things as they are is driven to the conviction 
that legal enactment touches very few of the most important 
issues of life. Furthermore, men have made many laws for wo- 
men, not indeed for women as women, as the phrase goes now, 
whatever it means, but for women as human beings, in the na- 
ture of the case entrusted with important services to the social 
organism. In some communities at least, women are highly pro- 
tected by law. A married woman’s earnings are her own in a 
sense that her husband’s are not his. A young woman has the 
right to be paid where a man is compelled to wait. The work- 
ing day for women has been restricted. Seats must be provided 
in stores and suitable conditions in factories where women are 
employed. ‘The wages of a wife cannot be attached for her hus- 
band’s debts. Failure to pay the wages due to a woman up to 
$50.00 makes all a man’s property liable to execution and he him- 
self to imprisonment without bail. No woman can be arrested 
in a Civil action, or held by an execution, except under the most 
stringent provisions. The rights of a married woman in property 
and in dower are so generous in some parts of the United States 
as to be unfair to other heirs. Now, the point for consideration 
here is not that these enactments are all wise, or all well-consid- 
ered, or that they singly or together effect the changes that are 
contemplated at present by women who demand the ballot, but 
that they have been effected by men not themselves directly 
interested, and that each and all of them have at some time been 
advocated by women as ends for which it was particularly neces- 
sary that they should have the ballot. 

A standing reason for demanding the ballot, on the part of 
many women, is that it is needful for the protection of their in- 
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terests as property-holders and wage-earners. Here it is sup- 
posed popularly that men have profited by their possession of 
the suffrage. ‘There is no greater fallacy among those left untold 
by Aristotle and by Bacon. ‘The ballot has not kept the privi- 
leges of property, nor raised the wages of labor for men. Itisa 
significant fact that the organizers and members of Labor Unions 
are all voters. Would such efforts at control of the market be 
needed if the ballot were a means to the same end? The de- 
spairing men who see the value of their corner lots going down be- 
fore an unexpected tide of fashion, or their homes left in an ugly 
and disagreeable neighborhood to switching-yards and round- 
houses, all are voters. The stately gentlemen who have improve- 
ments voted on their property until it.is assessed beyond its 
rental, all have the suffrage. In such cases they are at the dis- 
advantage of not being in the majority, or of being confronted by 
what no votes can change, no law control. Economic laws, pub- 
lic taste, moral motive, are beyond the province of the ballot. 
It must be conceded that in cases where the way a man uses 
his right of suffrage may be made to serve some ulterior end, he 
becomes of more importance thereby. It is possible that the 
politics of a candidate for school inspector may determine his 
appointment or even his election. But this is corruption ; this is 
the intrusion of politics into places where politics should have no 
weight. I cannot believe that this use of a vote would ever be 
seriously put forward by a woman as good reason for her having 
one to prostitute. But granting that she contemplated this use of 
it in the last resort, how would her case radically differ from the 
one that she resents now? It is true that one aspect of disad- 
vantage under which she thinks she works, as compared with men, 
would have been removed, but another would have been substi- 
tuted in its place, and a much more influential one. For she 
would appear as the representative of a class and of a principle, 
not as she does now, as an exception, to be treated on the merits 
of the case. Consider for a moment the facts. In this country 
there are four million working women. Half a million are teach- 
ers ; a million and a half are in domestic service ; two million are 
in the manual industries. Of the three hundred and sixty-nine 
groups of industries represented in the United States only nine 
are without women. Five per cent of the wage-earning women 
have a tenure of work above five years, the other ninety-five per 
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cent live in homes during their term of outside employment, and 
at the end of five years return to homes. Fifty per cent of the 
women workers use their earnings for home support, and over sixty 
per cent, besides their trade, help with housework at home. These 
are plainly not the conditions of permanent workers, nor of skilled 
workers. Yet even here, when a woman succeeds in these un- 
toward conditions in making herself a skilled worker, she often 
earns as much as a man or, in case of piece work, more. Other- 
wise she falls under the action, not of an unjust discrimination 
against her sex, but of an inexorable economic law, — that quick 
and easy trades are overstocked, and therefore poorly paid ; that 
skilled trades take time and attention, which she ceases to give 
just as her work becomes valuable. Finally, more than half the 
wage-earning women in this country are under twenty-one, so 
that to be practically useful for them as wage-earners, the suffrage 
would have to be extended to them as infants, instead of as wo- 
men. ‘That any one should seriously advocate the desirability of 
influencing this ninety-five per cent of wage-earning women, now 
accepting their lot temporarily, to make it permanent, is out of the 
question. It could not result in the happiness of women nor in 
the welfare of society. 

Again, what would be gained for good government by adding 
to the bulk of votes either by the repetition of those already cast, 
or by the foredoomed effort to form and conduct a Woman’s 
Labor Party? The working women are only a tenth of the whole 
number. Is it likely that the rest would sympathize with them 
in case their economic interests were definitely opposed to those 
of men? In view of the differences of opinion and of practice 
now existing among men on the labor question, is there any rea- 
sonable certainty that all women, or even the majority of them, 
would generally think more accurately or more reasonably than 
any but the best men, and so justify the complication created by 
their share in the machinery of the suffrage? Indeed, is there 
any reasonable certainty that women would be more likely to 
agree upon any question than men are? Would they strike out 
any new, any better way of looking at public questions? Or in 
case they did, would they be any more competent to make their 
view prevail than are the best men now? From these consider- 
ations it seems clear that the ballot will complicate, not simplify, 
the economic conditions of all wage-earning women, and will put 
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on the already burdened woman, who becomes a permanent wage- 
earner, an embarrassing and formidable addition to her task of 
maintenance and progress. 

There remains to be considered the plea that the ballot should 
be given to women on account of its practical and educational 
influence. It is very honestly believed by the advocates of this 
extension of the suffrage, that some women will be by its exer- 
cise made more competent, more earnest, and more responsible. 
It is felt that the failure to require formally of women an ardent 
and constant interest in questions of government and of public 
policy, reacts unfavorably upon certain characters, making them, 
more than they would otherwise be, unpractical, if not willful ; and 
indifferent, if not frivolous. The exercise of the suffrage is ex- 
pected to impart weight and dignity, soberness and gravity where 
levity has been most apparent. It is thought that other women 
deserve, and need as much as they deserve, the suffrage as a door 
into an experience for which all their powers fit them. All wo- 
men, it is asserted, would with proper education and practice 
perform their part here well enough to justify the change, and 
some women would do exceptionally well. From this field they 
have been inequitably excluded too long. ‘To the arguments 
from the steadying effect of the suffrage on women, it must be 
replied that the woman who has been light-minded, without the 
ballot, is more likely to use it carelessly than to change her mind. 
It is hardly likely that the ballot has any magic of purity or of 
earnestness about it. Nor is there any reason to suppose that it 
will do any more for the individual woman than for the individ- 
ual man. For the individual man the ballot takes its place in a 
series of symbols beginning with first trousers. For the individ- 
ual woman there is an ideal series of equal value where the ballot 
can be shown to be as superfluous as it is out of place. But of 
this later. Meantime, what of the exceptional woman who has a 
taste for the management of business, a taste for affairs? Is she 
to be shut up to the narrow influence of an insignificant life be- 
cause she has, from choice or from necessity, stepped out from 
the one assigned to women? My answer is that it is her own 
fault if her life is insignificant, and that the ballot would hinder, 
not help her, in the effort to make it significant. And whether 
or not she has her way, simply because it is her way, and be- 
cause she has set her heart on it, I am profoundly indifferent ; 
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for her satisfaction, as far as it calls for ‘radical changes in the 
relation of women to an ideal society, is at once undesirable and 
perverse. 

The ballot is superfluous for women because their interests are 
indissolubly bound up with those of civilized society. It is super- 
fluous because women always have accomplished, do now bring 
about, and always will effect more without it than it has ever com- 
passed. ‘They have the right of petition, of organization, and of 
moral initiative. All that the ballot is fabled to insure, for the 
individual or for the sex, is really controlled by these influences. 
Women undoubtedly have a work to do in settling the vexed ques- 
tions of economics, personal happiness, and of government; but 
it will not be done by the use of less than the best tools at their 
disposal, nor by competing with any part of society for the lar- 
gest share of awkwardness and blunder. The ideal series of which 
I spoke, and in which the ballot is as superfluous as it is out of 
place, cannot be better stated than by T. H. Green as the posses- 
sion of the ‘‘ will to know what is true, to make what is beautiful, 
to endure pain and fear, to resist the allurements of pleasure in 
the interests of some form of society.’ . 
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An Open Letter to a Temperance Friend. 


My pear Mapam: 

You and I agree in aim, though not in methods. You think 
that license-suffrage for women will help the temperance cause. I see 
in it nothing but a desire to gain by indirect means an entering wedge 
to universal woman suffrage, which, when asked for directly, the com- 
mon sense of the great majority of both men and women will refuse. 

Eager prohibitionists of both sexes, joined with the politicians who 
trade on them, are pushing this new stroke of the woman suffragists. 
If it succeeds, the advocates of extreme temperance legislation will no 
doubt gain some votes. Enthusiastic and unpractical reformers, among 
women eyen more than among men, will vote for what they are pleased 
to think radical legislation, whether it answers their purpose or not. 
They will bear their testimony though the heavens fall, and though 
all our large cities be subjected to the corrupting farce of a prohibition 
which does not prohibit, which in large communities does not prevent 
or even diminish drunkenness, but which is the fruitful parent of 
meanness, fraud, lying, and contempt of law. They forget that all 
women are not reformers, and that, for the sake of the votes of those 
who think with them, they call into action the vastly greater multitude 
of those who do not, those rude masses of their sex of whose votes 
nothing can be foretold except that they will reinforce that ignorant 
male vote which already puts our institutions to so perilous a strain. 

Yours very truly, 
F. PARKMAN. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Ropert W. Lorp, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 
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OBJECTIONS TO LICENSE SUFFRAGE FROM 
A NO-LICENSE POINT OF VIEW. 


Address of Mr. Frank Foxcroft, of Cambridge, before the Massachusetts Legislative 
Committee, 1898. 

DirFERENT considerations influence the advocates of license suffrage for 
women. Every year certain members of the Legislature support it who are 
not suffragists in any general sense of the word, but who believe that it 
would be a good thing for temperance if the women voted on this question. 
I respect the motives of these men, but I do not approve their judgment. 
I approach this question as a No-license man, and it is because I believe 
that giving women the ballot on the license question would be a bad thing 
for No-license that I oppose it. 

It is assumed that the majority of women would vote for No-license. 
But this is only an assumption. It must be remembered that what is asked 
is not that certain selected classes of women, but all women, shall be em- 
powered to vote: not only the intelligent, but the ignorant; not only the 
women of the Christian Temperance Unions, but the women of the slums 
and the saloons. 

For the sake of the argument, however, let us grant the assumption that 
the majority of women would vote for No-license : what then ? 

As matters now (1898) are, about four fifths of the towns and cities of 
Massachusetts are carried for No-license. ‘The number varies slightly 
from year to year, but that is about the average ratio. I claim that in these 
towns and cities we have an ideal condition for the enforcement of No- 
license. We have first of all a majority of the male voters declaring that 
they want No-license. We have this same majority of male voters choos- 
ing the officers who are to enforce the law, and able to punish promptly 
any unfaithfulness on their part. I claim that the introduction of the 
women’s vote, so far as these four fifths of Massachusetts cities and towns 
are concerned, would only weaken and confuse the situation. 

I think of this with reference to the city where I live. I am from Cam- 
bridge, where I have been for seventeen years a member of the No-license 
Citizens’ Committee. For twelve consecutive years we have carried Cam- 
bridge for No-license. Our majorities have ranged from 400 to 1,900. 
Yet there is scarcely an election which we have carried in which we have 
not owed our victory to the support of moderate men who, as a matter of 
general principle, are scarcely No-license men at all. This certainly has 
been true of all our close elections. These men have voted with us because 
they have been convinced by the practical workings of the system that it is 
best for Cambridge. One reason for their support has been their know- 
ledge that they had the control of the situation in their own hands, and 
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that if No-license did not work well or was not properly enforced, they 
could vote License in again. Now, suppose that by means of the women’s 
vote, you take away that assurance: what happens? We lose some hun- 
dreds of men’s votes, which are potent, not only for voting No-license but 
for securing its enforcement, and we get in place of them some hundreds 
of women’s votes, which are potent only as regards voting for No-license 
and powerless as regards its enforcement. 

There is another consideration with reference to No-license communities. 
All of us who have had any direct share in No-license work know how hard 
it is to keep public sentiment keyed up on such a question for a series of 
years. There is a disposition to take it for granted that the election will 
go all right any way, and it is hard to convince individual voters of the 
importance of every separate vote. If it came to pass that the vote of 
the women was generally relied upon to carry this question, there would 
be, I am confident, an appalling increase of indifference on the part of 
men voters, and we might have some painful surprises. 

So far, then, as concerns the towns and cities now usually carried for 
No-license, numbering, as I have said, about four fifths of the whole, the 
vote of women, assuming that a majority of them would vote for No-license, 
is clearly not needed, and I am sure that it would work injury, for the 
reasons which I have stated. | 

And what of the other places, now usually voting for License? With 
the reinforcement of the women’s vote, it might be possible to carry some 
of them for No-license. But have you reflected upon the situation in that 
event? You would have a majority of the men-voters voting for License, 
but balked of obtaining it by the vote of the women. You would have this 
License majority of men voters electing the officials who are to enforce the 
law. By the wishes of which body of voters would the officials be likely to 
govern their conduct: that body which elected them and had the power to 
depose them? or that body which had no control over them? Would it 
not be inevitable, under such conditions, that the enforcement of No-license 
would become a mockery and a farce? 

It is for these reasons, then, because I believe that the voting of women 
on the license question would work injury in the places now carried for 
No-license, while at the best in the other places it could only bring in a 
nominal No-license, half-enforced and demoralizing to the public con- 
science, that, as a temperance man and a No-license man, I oppose License 
suffrage for women. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. RoBertT W. Lorn, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 


(Printed for the Massachusetts Association opposed to the Extension 
of Suffrage to Women.) 


SOME REMARKS 
ON THE PENDING PROPOSITIONS. 


At the hearing before the Committee on Elections, Febru- 
ary 24, 1897, on the petitions for Presidential Suffrage, 
Municipal Suffrage, and License Suffrage for Women, Mr. 
Frank Foxcroft, of Cambridge, spoke in substance as 


follows :— 


Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Committee : — 


The lady who opened this hearing for the petitioners for 
License Suffrage stated that the Legislature, to which it 
would be your duty to report, contains members whose votes 
upon this question are purchasable ; but that there are no such 
gentlemen on this committee. That is a delicate compliment 
to the committee ; but it seems to me an unwarranted reflec- 
tion upon the Legislature. I prefer to believe, and I do 
believe, that not only the members of this committee, but 
the members of the Legislature intend to act upon such 
questions as this with a single eye to the public good. 

Of the three propositions before the committee, I shall 
not detain you with extended remarks upon the first, that for 
Presidential Suffrage for Women. This is a proposition 
which thus far has not found the slightest favor, even in the 
freak Legislatures of the West. Only last week the Kansas 
House refused to even discuss the suggestion. It is argued 
that under the constitutional provision that each State shall 
appoint Presidential electors in such manner as the Legisla- 
ture thereof shall direct, it is entirely competent for the 
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Legislature to direct that they be elected in part by the votes 
of women. That maybe. The constitutional provision is so 
broad that it might be possible for the Legislature to direct 
that the names of Presidential electors be drawn out of a hat. 
But it is not likelytodo so. The framers of the Constitution 
assumed a certain degree of conservatism and prudence in 
legislators. 

The second proposition, that for Municipal Suffrage for 
Women, comes before the Legislature under unusual circum- 
stances. In November, 1895, the male voters of Massachu- 
setts, by a majority in round numbers of 100,000, voted that 
it was not expedient to grant municipal suffrage to women. 
The petitioners now ask this Legislature to override this 
clearly expressed decision. | 

There are two arguments which might be used to sustain 
the appeal for municipal suffrage for women. It might be 
shown, first, that women need it, or, secondly, that the com- 
munity needs it. Both would not be necessary. If it could 
be shown that women need it, it might be granted, even if 
there were no proof that the community would be better for 
it. Orif it could be shown that the community needed it, 
women might be asked to overcome any reluctance that they 
felt and to use the ballot as a duty due to the public. But I 
submit to you, gentlemen, that before municipal suffrage for 
women can be justified, one or the other of these claims 
must be made good, either that women need it, or that the 
community needs it. 

What is the evidence upon the first point? I give the 
women of Massachusetts credit for intelligence enough to 
know and to express any need which they feel. The refer- 
endum of 1895 gave them an opportunity to express them- 
selves upon this point. The women of the State were in- 
vited to give their votes upon the question of the expediency 
of municipal suffrage for women. There were perhaps 
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575,000 women qualified to vote. The suffragists organ- 
ized a campaign, raised money, distributed literature, and 
held meetings, and as the result of their exertions just 
22,204 women went to the polls to say that they wanted 
the municipal suffrage. That is to say, about four in every 
hundred of the women of the State said that they wanted to 
vote at municipal elections. There is some quibbling about 
the position of the remaining ninety-six per cent. It is 
affirmed that they were merely “indifferent” to it. But if 
they had wanted the ballot, they would not ‘have been 
“indifferent’”’ to it; so that it comes to the same thing. 

Now as to the second point: Is there any evidence that 
the community needs the municipal ballot for women? I 
have listened to the arguments advanced to-day, and I have 
read much suffrage literature, but I have yet to find any ad- 
vocate of suffrage for women who puts his finger upon any 
particular question of town or city government upon which 
the votes of women are needed. All towns and cities are 
not equally well governed; the same town or city is not 
equally well governed at all times; but taking them as a 
whole, for any considerable period of time, what question 
is there connected with their administration upon which 
there is reason to believe that the votes of women would 
be more wisely given than those of men? 

In what I have to say upon the third proposition, that for 
License Suffrage for Women, I am grieved to have to differ 
with the ladies of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
some of whom I am proud to number among my personal 
acquaintances. So far as that organization represents the 
interests expressed in its title I am fully in sympathy with 
it. But it is as a No-license man that I am opposed to giv- 
ing license suffrage to women. And this not because I do 
not think that a majority of them would vote for No-license, 


but because, in my judgment, extending the ballot to them 
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upon this question would undermine the enforcement of the 
law. 

There are two classes of communities to be considered in 
this matter; those that are now carried for No-license, and 
those that are not now so carried, but that might be with the 
aid of the women’s vote. I am from Cambridge, a city 
which has been carried eleven times against the saloons; 
and as‘a member of the No-license committee in sixteen 
campaigns, I am convinced that to give women license 
suffrage would be injurious to the No-license cause. There 
is a widespread impression that women, as a whole, are more 
emotional and less practical than men. I do not say that 
this is true; -nor-that, if it-is trué, it 1s not to the credit 
of women. But it is at least an impression sufficiently wide- 
spread to influence official action. Four fifths of the towns 
and cities of Massachusetts are already carried against the 
saloons. It is my belief that the situation there is better, 
with this result brought about by the vote of the men, than 
it would be if it were complicated by the addition of the 
women’s vote. And what as to the other communities? I 
ask you, gentlemen, to consider what the situation would be 
in places where one electorate voted in the No-license sys- 
tem, and a different electorate, hostile to No-license, elected 
the officers whose duty it was to enforce the law. I am a 
strong believer in No-license; but I am not satisfied with 
nominal No-license. I want to see it thoroughly enforced ; 
and it is because I believe that giving the License ballot to 
women would disturb and weaken the enforcement of the 


law that I oppose this proposition. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN —WHY? 
BY FRANK FOXCROFT, 


I pur the question in this form, because it is clear that, when so revolutionary: 
a change is proposed as that of doubling the electorate in municipal affairs by 
giving the ballot to women, the burden of proof rests with those who advocate 
the change. They must be prepared to show that great advantages would 
accrue, either to women or to the community at large, from the change pro- 
posed. I am inclined to think that either would be sufficient. If they can 
show that women would derive great benefit from the use of the municipal 
ballot, the community would be willing to take some risk to bring about that 
result. If they can show that the community at large would gain greatly, the 
great mass of women, who now shrink from the responsibilities of the suffrage, 
would overcome their reluctance. but I submit that one or the other of these 
propositions must be clearly proved, before any legislature can be justified in 
enacting a law giving municipal suffrage to women. 

Touching the first proposition, what evidence is forthcoming? ‘There is. 
declamation in plenty; vague generalizations about the rights of women; a 
tedious reiteration of the misapplied principle that “ taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny”; even, now and then, a faint echo of the generally 
abandoned claim that the suffrage is a natural right. But when it is asked. 
precisely what are some of the wrongs under which women suffer in town and 
city government as at present conducted, at precisely what points the by-laws. 
of towns or the ordinances of cities bear unjustly upon women as women, and 
in precisely what ways women are to gain from being permitted to vote at 
town and city elections, there is silence all along the line. No one yet, to my 
knowledge, has ever formulated a definite, concrete, reasonable statement of 
this kind. Until such a statement is made, and adequately supported by . 
argument, the question why municipal suffrage should be extended to women 
—so far as the interests of women themselves are concerned — remains. 
unanswered. 

But how about the interests of the community? In what particulars would. 
cities and towns be benefited by the bestowal of the ballot on women? The 
question cannot be answered by contrasting the best and most intelligent 
women with the worst or least intelligent men. ‘The ballot, if it is given to 
women, will be used by all sorts of women, just as it is now by all sorts of men ; 
and if, as must be confessed with shame, it is usually more difficult to bring 
out and concentrate the votes of the best sort of men than those of the baser 
sort, somewhat the same difficulty may be anticipated with regard to women. 
The practical question is: Will the average woman vote more steadily, more 
intelligently, with a clearer knowledge of men and affairs, and with a wiser 
adaptation of means to ends than the average man ? It will not serve to say 
that she will vote almost as steadily, intelligently, and wisely as the average 
man ; or that, in course of time, after she has freed herself from the handicap. 


of inexperience, and has so readjusted her other duties as to give herself ample 
time for this, she will vote just as steadily, intelligently, and wisely. If the 
community is to gain from her use of the ballot, the average woman must vote 
more steadily, intelligently, and wisely than the average man. Otherwise, at 
the best, the general average will be only what it was before. 

Here again what is needed is a definite and concrete statement. In 
precisely what particulars —— with reference to precisely what problems of 
municipal government — are women likely to act more wisely than men? 
Here, for example, is a list of the standing committees of the Boston Board 
of Aldermen : — 

Armories and military affairs. 

County accounts. 

Electric wires. 

Faneuil Hall and county buildings. 

Lamps. 

Licenses. 

Markets. 

Railroads. 

Public improvements, with subcommittees upon paving, sewers, bridges, 
ferries, sanitary regulations, street cleaning, and street watering. 

The list might be extended to include the special committees and joint 
standing committees,* but, as given, it fairly represents the practical matters 
which engage the attention of city governments. Will any advocate of muni- 
cipal suffrage for women run his finger down the list and place it on those 
items regarding which the votes of women aldermen would be likely to be 
more intelligently and wisely given than those of men! If this cannot be 
done, then the question as to the second proposition goes unanswered, just 
as the question relating to the first proposition did. 

In a word, it not only has not been shown that the municipal ballot in the 
hands of women would be a benefit to women, or a benefit to the community, 
but scarcely any attempt worth mentioning has been made to show it. Yet 
this is the really crucial and determining point. 


* The joint standing committees are these: Appropriations, art, assessing, auditing, baths, building, ceme- 
teries, city clerk, city messenger, claims, clerk of committees, collecting, elections, engineering, finance, fire 
department, health department, hospitals, institutions, lamps, legislative matters, library, markets, music, 
ordinances, overseeing of the poor, parks, police, printing, public buildings, public grounds, public !ands, 
registry, schools and schoolhouses, statistics, streets, street laying out, treasury, vessels and ballast, water, 
weights and measures, wire department. The joint special committees are these: Fourth of July, June 
Seventeenth, Labor Day, Mayor’s address, Memorial Day, rules and orders. The special committees are 
these; Inspection of prisons, rules and orders, and state aid. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to further Extension of 
Suffrage to women. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Ropert W. Lorp, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 
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SOME OBJECTIONS TO MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE 
FOR TAXPAYING WOMEN. 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


THe demand that municipal suffrage be given to taxpaying women is 
usually accompanied by the declaration that “taxation without representation 
is tyranny.” But, as was remarked by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott at the 
hearing before the committee on election laws of the Massachusetts Legislature 
of rgo1, this declaration applied, when first uttered, and still applies, to com- 
munities, not to individuals. Nothing could have more surprised the founders 
of our institutions, who coined this watchword, than the idea that it would ever 
be used as a justification for woman suffrage. The worthies who sat in con- 
vention in Cambridge, in 1779, to frame a constitution for Massachusetts, were, 
most of them, active participants in the War of the Revolution. But not only 
did they never dream of giving the ballot to women taxpayers, but they shut 
out men taxpayers, unless they owned freehold estates within the Common- 
wealth producing an income of at least three pounds a year, or an estate of 
some sort of the value of at least sixty pounds. 

The first thing to be noticed in this proposition that the ballot be given to 
women property owners is that z¢ discriminates against the vast majority of 
women, tn favor of a comparatively small minority. Hitherto, the advocates 
of woman suffrage have professed to plead in the interest of woman wage- 
earners, of the great army of school-teachers, and of women in business or the 
professions. But what becomes of these classes under this proposition? ‘They 
are to be discriminated against in favor of the few women who own property 
and are taxed upon it. Intelligence, capacity, executive ability, and fitness to 
deal with public affairs count for nothing: the one test applied is that of 
wealth. The petitioners for the ballot for taxpaying women ask the legislature 
to ignore the fundamental distinctions of function, training, education, and 
aptitude which are inherent in sex, and to set up the purely arbitrary distine- 
tion of property. 

A second objection to be noticed in this connection is that to give the 
ballot to taxpaying women would, in a considerable number of cases, doudle 
the voting strength in municipal affairs of a certain class of men. It is an 
open secret, or rather it is no secret at all, that many married women who are 
rated as taxpayers are such because their husbands have found it convenient, 
sometimes for reasons which would not bear the closest scrutiny, to deed over 
to their wives some portion of their property. The wife’s ownership is nominal. 
The prime purpose which it serves is to keep the property affected out of the 
reach of the husband’s creditors. It is aside from my purpose to condemn 


this practice, which may often be justified by circumstances; but its wide 
prevalence is well known. To give the wife, in such cases, the municipal 
ballot would often be the same thing as giving the husband a plural vote ; and 
that, all would recognize as undesirable and unjust. 

A third, and, as I think, conclusive objection to the proposal to give the 
municipal ballot to taxpaying women, is that 7¢ 7s based upon an idea which 
ts fundamentally at variance with American institutions, What does the 
talk of the injustice of “‘taxation without representation”’ in this connection 
mean if not that property is entitled to a vote, or that the owner of property 
is entitled to a vote because of such ownership? ‘That is not the American 
idea. It is the British idea. In England the idea is carried so far that the 
owner of landed estates is entitled to vote in all the districts in which his 
estates are located ; and the man who beat the record at the last parliamen- 
tary elections was one who, owning property in thirteen different parliamen- 
tary districts, so timed his schedule as to vote for thirteen members of 
Parliament. Such an arrangement as that may work in England, but it 
would not do in this country. With us, John D. Rockefeller, Andrew 
Carnegie, or J. Pierpont Morgan has no more power at the polls than the 
humblest workman in his employ. In Massachusetts we got rid of the last 
vestige of the idea that there is a connection between the ownership of 
property and the suffrage when, by the action of two successive legislatures 
and the vote of the people, we abolished the poll tax as a requisite for voting. 
The poll tax itself is retained, as a moderate and proper tribute which the 
citizen pays for the support of the government, but we no longer disfranchise 
the man who fails to pay it. 

To carry out their idea to its logical conclusion, the petitioners for this 
legislation should insist that taxpayers be allowed to vote in all places where 
they pay taxes. It is to be noticed that their chief spokesman at the hearing 
of 1g9or did this, declaring that if a person owned property in six towns, he 
should be privileged to vote in all of them, at least upon matters of local 
concern. 

But I think it will be long before any legislature subverts long-established 
institutions, and revives the discarded notion that the right to vote is con- 
nected with the ownership of property, by granting the prayer of these 
petitioners. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Ropert W. Lorp, 
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LETTER FROM MR. CHARLES R. SAUNDERS 


To the Counsel of the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the Further E-xten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women, on the occasion of a hearing before the Election 
Law Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, in January, 1903. 


BOSTON, January 26, 1903. 
DEAR SIR: 

As you are aware, for fundamental and general reasons, | 
consider all bills granting suffrage to women inexpedient in 
the highest degree. But I am very willing to state the special 
reasons why I am opposed to House Bill No. 119, granting 
municipal suffrage to taxpaying women. 

The bill proposes to reéstablish, for women, the tax qualli- 
fication for men, stricken out of the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion in 1891 by 90,000 majority. Revolutions do not go 
backward. It has been settled once for all in Massachusetts 
that it is the man, and not the house or the horse, that 
votes. 

But our women suffrage friends say, “Taxation without 
representation is tyranny.’’ No phrase in political discussion 
is used so frequently with less comprehension of its real 
meaning. When James Otis used those words before the 
Revolution, he used them with reference to the action of 
the British Parliament in imposing taxes upon the colonies 
without allowing any one representing them to have a seat in 
Parliament and state their needs and participate in the law- 
making power. That is what Otis, and Adams, and Han- 
cock meant by “taxation without representation,’ and such 
taxation as that was tyranny. 

But nothing was further from these men’s minds than that 
every individual paying a tax should, in consequence of such 
payment, have the right to vote. Why, these were the very 
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men who, a few years later, framed the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, in which they declared that the representa- 
tives of the people ought to be chosen only by those male 
persons twenty-one years of age, etc. That shows that our 
forefathers did not mean by “taxation without representa- 
tion’’ what the suffragists would have us believe they meant, 
and it is grossly unfair to attempt to mislead people into the 
belief that that old rallying cry has any application to the 
woman suffrage question of to-day. 

The fact is that the payment of taxes and the right to vote 
have no connection whatever. The Boston Terminal Com- 
pany, paying a tax of $218,000, is the heaviest taxpayer in 
Boston, but it has no vote. The largest individual taxpayer 
of Boston, paying a tax of $68,000, could not vote if he could 
not read and write.’ A man may own property in half a 
dozen places in the State, but he can vote in only one, the 
place of his residence. Minors are fully taxed on their pro- 
perty and so are aliens, but neither class can vote. This 
theory of the suffragists that taxation and voting go together 
would lead directly to the establishment of a government 
based on property, in which each person would be given 
votes in proportion to the tax he paid. The largest individual 
taxpayer mentioned above would have hundreds of times as 
many votes as I, and I, perhaps, would have several more 
than the man who sweeps my office. Such a doctrine mili- 
tates directly against the rights and liberties of the individual 
as a member of the body politic. Massachusetts twelve 
years ago finally declared that the right to vote rests upon 
an entirely different foundation from the possession of 
property and the payment of a tax. 

Yours very truly, 


CHARLES R. SAUNDERS. 
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TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION. 
By MRS. H. A. FOSTER, Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


THERE are few political propositions so odious and reprehensible that 
they would not gain character, respectability, and adherents when coupled 
with the terms “ natural rights,” “ equal rights,” or “ taxation without repre- 
sentation.” To incorporate them into a political plank gives it prestige at 
once, and in this matter of woman suffrage they are the magic strains which 
lure the unthinking to the realm of unreason and impracticability. 

I desire to consider the phrase “ taxation without representation :”’ first, 

because it is too frequently passed over lightly by the opponents of suffrage ; 
second, because it is the great cry and watchword of the suffrage organiza- 
tion. 
The phrase “‘ taxation without representation,” as applied to the question 
of the enfranchisement of women, is not pertinent. In this country, taxa- 
tion has nothing whatever to do with representation, which is in no way 
based upon property. Men do not vote because they own property and 
pay taxes ; property is merely incidental, as is the color of the eyes. It is 
possible that a property qualification, or an educational qualification, or 
some other qualification, might be better, but these limitations have not yet 
been placed upon suffrage. 

The phrase “taxation without representation ’’ was used with much force 
by our forefathers when the American colonies belonged to Great Britain, 
and were taxed to maintain that government, while denied representation in 
parliament or government councils. In that connection the phrase was 
eminently fitting and very proper, having sense as well as sound. A State 
denied representatives in the national council at Washington, and still 
subject to call for men or money to maintain the nation, would be taxed 
without representation. A district or county denied senators and repre- 
sentatives at the state capitol, and taxed to maintain the peace or pay 
the expenses of the state, would be unfairly taxed without representation. 
A ward of a city denied aldermanic representation, but compelled to con- 
tribute to the expenses of the city, would be taxed without representation. 
Used in such a sense as this, the phrase is legitimate. 

In our government, national, state, or municipal, property has no repre- 
sentation. The property of railroads and other corporate institutions 
located in States in which their owners do not reside, and subject to taxes 
in levying which they have no voice, exceeds in value fifty times the pro 


perty owned by women in their own right, yet the owners of this first-named 
property do not complain that they are taxed without representation. A 
woman with the right to vote would have nothing to say about the taxation 
of her property, if she happened to reside outside of the township in which 
it is located, even though such property were worth millions. If she should 
own a farm across the state line sixty yards away, she might gather apples 
from her trees or pluck roses from her garden without a word to say about 
the tax upon the soil which produced them. The case is precisely the same 
with men. 

To use this phrase, then, after the manner of suffragists is to exhibit the 
most profound political ignorance or a reckless disregard of truth. It is 
not peculiar that women should hold tenaciously to the idea that property 
should signify power, for women are by nature aristocratic, and this is 
essentially the spirit of all aristocratic institutions. 

Let us turn from this general to a more specific view of taxation, —to 
the practical effects of present methods upon the men and women who 
really do pay the taxes, particularly to the tax-paying maiden or widow who 
is, as they say, “unrepresented.” First, as we are dealing with the taxa- 
tion question and nothing else, we will for convenience separate the voters 
into two classes, — the tax-paying and non-taxpaying, or the responsible 
and the irresponsible. ‘These terms are here used with the utmost respect 
and deference for the latter class, with a full recognition of their value to 


the people and the nation, and simply to distinguish them in the matter of. 


taxation from those who really feel the burden. It is natural to account 
everything cheap and every luxury necessary that costs neither money nor 
effort, and very natural therefore that the irresponsible voter should favor, 
as he usually does, every new so-called improvement. His vote is regarded 
with dread by all property owners, male and female. The “ unrepresented ” 
tax-paying woman to-day is not subjected to the imposition of taxes voted 
upon her by the non-taxpaying woman. ‘The property-owning male citizen, 
while often actuated doubtless by selfish motives, protects the “ unrepre- 
sented ” woman in a far greater degree and more effective manner than her 


own vote could, if subjected, as it would be in this republic, to the nullify- 


ing effect of the vastly greater numerical strength of the non-taxpaying 
woman. If the statement be true that the larger the proportion of non- 
property-owning citizens the greater the danger of burdensome taxation, is 
it not apparent that the conditions to which tax-paying women object would 
be greatly intensified by the addition of the vote of the non-taxpaying 
woman, who would be as a hundred to one against her? 

It is certainly, then, not the woman who pays taxes, whose interests 
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would be advanced by this political innovation ; and the woman who seeks | 
relief from the burdens of taxation imposed upon her by the male voter, — 


and who expects to find a remedy through this political quack nostrum, 
should carefully peruse the fable of the frogs who were not satisfied with 
King Log, but who found King Stork a much more grievous and undesirable 
ruler. The woman to-day who regards her tax onerous or out of due pro- 
portion to that of her male neighbor has the same avenue of redress open 
to her as is open to him. The Board of Equalization established for all 
tax-payers, men and women alike, will listen with as much deference to her 
complaint, and be as ready to remedy and correct willful injustice or error 
of judgment in the assessor, for her as for her male neighbor. 

It will probably be urged that the result of the female vote is immaterial ; 
that the unrepresented tax-paying woman should have a voice, if she desires 
it ; that it is “her right,” and that expediency is not a desideratum. The 
question of her absolute right in the matter does not belong here. The 
“natural right ” cry is just as devoid of proper application, as the suffragists 
use it, as the other “‘catch” terms used by them. ‘There is not a scintilla 
of argumentin it. Expediency, to which they so much object, is a necessary 
factor in all the affairs of men, and the practical affairs of government are 
no exception. Governments themselves are nothing but expedients. 

There are other women whose ideas on the subject of woman suffrage 
are vague, who say they would like to see the experiment tried. Tried! Do 
they not know that this is something which cannot be tried in any true sense 
of that word ; that suffrage once extended cannot be revoked? I am not 
one of those who think the earth will cease to revolve in its orbit or rotate 
on its axis if women vote, but the woman who says, when the argument of 
expediency is quoted against her, “All these things will regulate them- 
selves,” and the women who ask to have it “tried,” remind me of the story 
of the girl who asked how to distinguish mushrooms from toadstools, and 
was told to try one of the specimens, — “If you live, it is mushroom ; if 
you die, it is toadstool.” 

Within the past twenty-five years nearly every just complaint of inequality 
before the law as to persons or property has been respectfully listened to 
and promptly remedied, and this has been done through a sense of justice 
of male legislators, and not because of suffrage agitation. Many of the 
most advanced and liberal enactments were made in States where there was 
no marked suffrage agitation. 

One remark more in regard to the affirmation of the suffragists that the 
female half of the nation is not represented in legislative assemblies and 
centres of deliberation. In a very modified sense this is true ; that is to 
say, in the sense of actually casting the ballot for the individual represen- 
tative ; but to say, as do the suffragists, that no one can represent any one 
else, that every one must represent himself, is a strange statement, to say 
the least, unless women have some special and unique idea, inimical to men, 


which could not otherwise be incorporated into the nation. The truth is, 
the interests of men and women are identical, and to instill into the minds 
of women the idea that the two sexes have interests so diverse that they 
must be fought out in open battle in legislative halls is detrimental to that 


perfect harmony necessary to the best and highest development of each, | 


and to that unity which is indispensable to the public weal. 

It is a grievous error to undervalue the power of women in this nation, 
or the importance of that work which is essentially feminine, and which we, 
as women, have yet to perfect, not by doing man’s part, but by working in 
harmony with nature’s law of progression toward a greater and greater 
specialization of function. 

“ There is no great and no small 
To the soul that maketh all ; 


And where it cometh all things are; 
And it cometh everywhere.” 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Ropert W. Lorp, 
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WOMAN AS A MUNICIPAL FACTOR 


By PRISCILLA LEONARD 


Our friends the suffragists have two great advantages in presenting their 
case to the world — first, that they appear, to most people, to be on the 
positive side of the question. Now, to be on the positive side of a question 
is to enlist popular sympathy. ‘To advocate some definite action, to urge 
it, to “whoop it up,” as the phrase goes, continually, is to make the major- 
ity of people feel, vaguely, that you-stand for something, and that some- 
thing really ought to be done. Indeed, there is nothing so fatuous and so 
illogical that an earnest, determined propaganda will not make it accepted 
and followed by many. So it is not in the least to be wondered at that the 
suffragists, though everywhere in the minority, have created a certain feel- 
ing that they stand for progress, for wider opportunity, for a definite re- 
form, and that their sex is obstinate and unprogressive in refusing to back 
up their demand. A very near friend of mine voiced this feeling the other 
day, when she said to me, “I would not vote for suffrage, perhaps, but I 
really would not like to oppose any movement whatever which seems to 
open new paths for women.” ‘This is the charm of the suffragist move- 
ment for many; and it especially influences the highest and most magnani- 
mous class of men, who wish to give woman everything she wants, as far 
as it is in their power to do so. 

That is the first advantage of suffragists, — the apparently positive posi- 
tion. And the second advantage is quite as strong, — that the premise in 
their argument is one that cannot be debated ; it is an axiom, so to speak. 
It is this, that the right of suffrage is a divine right, belonging to every 
woman, inalienable, immutable, absolute. Now you cannot argue with 
that, evidently. Even though it should be conclusively proven that equal 
suffrage was mischievous in its workings everywhere, the divine right 
theory would not be in the least shaken ; for a divine right has nothing to 
do with consequences. The suffragists, of course, reserve the right to 
modify this wherever they think best (as in the South, where they only 
demand the suffrage for educated women, in order to exclude the colored 
women, whose “divine right” would not commend itself to the white 
voters for equal suffrage), but they never allow any one else to modify or 
interfere with it in any way. As Mrs. Ecob said solemnly, when asked 
questions about the actual good, if any, accomplished by equal suffrage in 
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Colorado, ‘‘The demand for equal suffrage is one of justice, and not of 
expediency. Justice walks straight on, and never looks back to see if 
Expediency is following.” This is certainly unanswerable, and it seems, 
truly, as if there was nothing for us to do but to follow Justice meekly in 
her wild career, and part company with Expediency forever — until we 
reflect that, under such circumstances, it is well to make sure that Justice 
is Justice, and not a mistaken pretender. ‘There have been Pretenders 
and theories of divine right before this, as all readers of history know; 
and while the axiom was quite as unanswerable in the case of the Stuarts 
as in the case of suffrage, yet, being against reason and against truth, it 
needed no answer, but went down before the logic of events. 

The suffrage axiom is superbly complete, but — it simply is not true, any 
more than the divine right of the Stuarts. It is not even true that man is 
born with a divine right to vote. The privilege is given him in this coun- 
try because the present electorate, in every State, thinks it the most expedi- 
ent way of carrying on the government. But the voters of each State, if 
they so chose, could disfranchise their uneducated fellow voters to-morrow ; 
and every State to-day has its own special qualifications for voters, with 
which nobody quarrels. ‘The Declaration of Independence does not ‘say 
that all men, being free and equal, have a right to vote; it says they have 
a right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and I leave it to any 
one whether the women of America have not their full share of these three 
blessings. ‘The unanswerable suffrage axiom is all very well, if you want 
heroics ; but common sense is better. And common sense is the founda- 
tion of all government. 

So much for the second position— but how about the first? How 
about the positive side of the question? Well, there are advances that go 
backward. ‘‘A few more such victories, and we are undone!” is a true 
saying to-day as of old. We do not believe in the suffrage as a true 
advance or a true victory. We who oppose equal suffrage believe that the 
anti-suffragists are the true progressives, and that they have the immense 
majority of the womanhood of the land behind them. But we do not 
always make this plain, as we ought to do. We content ourselves too often 
by saying ‘‘ Don’t” to the woman who feels that she wants to go forward, 
and who thinks that the ballot is an attractive path because it seems to 
lead ahead; and “ Don’t!” is not a satisfying word. 

We so earnestly believe in doing things quietly that we fail to recognize 
the actual work and aims of quiet women to-day, and so the world natu- 
rally forgets them, and considers the suffragist as the only woman who is 
doing anything. The suffragist is progressing, of course, because her 
whole sex is progressing, and carries her along in its advance; but her 
assertion that she is leading that advance, and responsible for it, is sheer 
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nonsense. I venture to say that if you made a list of the women who lead 
to-day in educational and social work, art, literature, and religious activity, 
you would not find that a quarter of them were workers for equal suffrage. 
I am not saying this in disparagement of our suffragist friends, for some of 
them have been and are undoubtedly marching in the front ranks ; but the 
front ranks would have gone forward just the same in the past whether 
they were there or not, and will continue to go forward in the future in 
the same victorious way, whether they keep up with the procession or stay 
behind. 

In order to make this plain, let us consider the present place of woman 
in municipal life, gained without the ballot, and enlarging steadily without 
the franchise. Let us assume, too, in spite of “ divine right,” that expedi- 
ency is a good thing in every-day affairs, and we shall see, if we do this, 
that woman, as a municipal factor, is a more unique and valuable factor 
without the ballot than with it, and that no city can well afford to try the 
experiment of unrestricted equal suffrage. 

The problem of our cities is the great problem, at present, of our civili- 
zation. It confronts us like the Sphinx’s question of old, and unless we 
answer it, we perish. We all know the elements of this problem, — the 
foreign immigrant, the criminal, the sweat-shop, the neglected child, the 
tenement, the slum, the ward worker, the “ boss,” — they are too familiar 
to need more than a passing allusion. Every city, nowadays, is beginning 
to realize these dangers, and cast about for remedies. And as, with all its 
evils, the modern city is not like Sodom and Gomorrah of old, but has in 
it, always, a goodly number of righteous persons, the best remedy is to 
bring their influence most forcibly to bear upon the unrighteous and indif- 
ferent citizens, who make all the trouble. Any plan that accomplishes this 
is certainly a positive advance in the right direction. 

Now, suppose we divide a city population, roughly, into four parts, — 
the righteous and public-spirited men, the righteous and _public-spirited 
women, the unrighteous or indifferent men, and the unrighteous or indiffer- 
ent women, — four separate divisions, with the latter two very much in the 
majority. The situation, if the suffrage were equal and unrestricted, and 
every woman had her divine right of franchise, would then be this — that 
the righteous and public-spirited men and women would be united against 
the unrighteous and indifferent men and women —two against two, but 
the second two, alas! overwhelmingly strong. But what is the present sit- 
uation, without the ballot? This, as we shall see, —that the righteous and 
public-spirited men and women are already working together shoulder to 
shoulder, in our large cities, with only one party able to vote against them 
—the unrighteous or indifferent men. In other words, now we are two 
against one, while equal suffrage would make us two against two. Would 
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that be an advance? We have the positive side of the question here, 
surely. 

Felix Adler’s words on this phase of the matter are very wise. He says: 
“Tt is one thing to draft into the service of political duty the women that 
are capable, and another to admit to the polls the unintelligent and inex- 
perienced. All of those who are fit are welcome, and in fact we would be 
grateful to them for their share in the work, but it is impossible to admit 
the deserving minority and exclude the unfit majority. No one who real- 
izes how much we suffer from the ignorant vote will think of increasing it. 
and the counterclaim to the effect that if we allow all men to vote, why not 
also extend the same privilege to women, brings with it the logical answer 
that if we are suffering from one evil there is no reason why we should in- 
crease it.”” No— equal suffrage would not prove a panacea, but an aggra- 
vation, in the evils of our great cities. There is a better way. 

Has the world any idea of how much municipal work women are doing 
to-day, without making any fuss about it, and what a splendid force of 
public-spirited women are studying and meeting the problems of each city, 
and being recognized and welcomed everywhere, by the men of each mu- 
nicipality, as invaluable auxiliaries? At the National Conferences’ for 
Good City Government, in Minneapolis, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, — assemblages of experts on municipal reform, whose authority can- 
not be disputed, — the deference paid to the women members of the munici- 
pal associations is very striking. Ex-Mayor Schieren of Brooklyn and Mr. 
Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia both declare that municipal reform is im- 
possible without the cooperation of women. In the seventy or so special 
organizations for municipal betterment reported as existing in this country, 
women are represented in about thirty, and have a dozen or so organiza- 
tions of their own in addition, some of these latter very important ones, 
such as the Health Protective Associations and Civic Clubs. In Chicago 
a woman, Mrs. A. E. Paul, has had charge of the street cleaning in the 
First Ward for a year and a half, and the business men of the district have 
lately presented a congratulatory address to her, saying that the streets 
have never been so well looked after before. 

The women’s work in New York, against Tammany, is well known, but 
perhaps it may be news to us (I found the fact in the minutes of the Balti- 
more Conference of 1896) that it was a woman who was primarily respansi- 
ble for the great street-cleaning reform in New York. It was she who 
went to the men in office and out of office, who had power in the matter, 
and persuaded them of their duty. It was she who pointed out the mea- 
sures necessary to be taken ; who compelled the men to put in the form of 
law the requisite conditions of the work, and who forced them through the 
Legislature, and who saw that the force was created, organized, and set in 
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motion which was adequate for the purpose. She did it all, too, without 
making herself in the least conspicuous, as is proved by the fact that Colo- 
nel Waring stands for that street-cleaning reform in most people’s minds ; 
but he, though deserving great praise, only carried out the plan to which 
she first gave impulse and direction. And she was not a believer in equal 
suffrage. 

Miss Jane Addams of Chicago is a decided factor in the civic life of 
that city. She was secretary of the Arbitration Congress, and one of the 
Citizens’ Committee in the great railroad strike of 1894, and she has made 
Hull House a centre for a higher civic and social activity than any other 
college settlement has yet attained. In London Miss Octavia Hill has 
not only made herself valuable in municipal work in that greatest of mod- 
ern cities, but has also trained workers for Edinburgh and other British 
towns, and for cities in America, Holland, Germany, and Italy. But not 
alone in the large towns is woman at work for public betterment, as the 
Village Improvement associations in New England so abundantly prove. 
Wherever there is a question of municipal health, of municipal education, 
of municipal conscience, the women are studying that question to-day, and 
are helping the best men of the community to solve it. | 

But how are they doing municipal work without a ballot? Well, suppose 
we take a few branches of their work, and see why the denial of their 
“divine right” rather helps than hinders them. ‘Take the school boards, 
for instance, to begin with. The trouble with school matters, everywhere, 
is that politics and patronage will creep in; and the crying need of educa- 
tion is to be divorced from politics, and put into disinterested hands. 
Now, wherever a woman comes upon a school board (in States where 
women do not vote, except perhaps in school matters) she brings this 
needed quality with her. She cannot vote; she has no ward politics be- 
hind her ; no patronage, no interested motives; she stands for purity and 
progress, and everybody realizes it. When I was in Colorado I was struck 
by the criticisms freely made upon women in office there. ‘‘ Oh, she was 
elected by the help of such and such a politician, and she appointed his 
cousin to the best office in her gift, of course,’ and so on. I do not sup- 
pose it was all true, by any means: people say such things everywhere 
about those in office; but in the East, where women do not vote, such 
things simply cannot be said. The woman on a school board here stands 
for the public conscience incarnate, and holds every man on that board up 
to it, by her mere presence there. She can get nothing from the position ; 
she gives, and gives freely, instead, of her time and thought. Miss Grace 
Dodge, herself at that time a member of the New York Board of Education, 
well presented the function of women on such boards when she said in 
1896 :— 


“The women school trustees in New York and the women inspectors 
have accomplished much. The quiet influence peculiar to the sex has 
been manifested in various ways, and yet it would be difficult to point out 
the particular things that women have done. ‘The women themselves 
realize that their influence has been great; but if they made such claims 
openly it is quite possible there might be some who would contradict them. 
Women on the school boards have been more valuable in their influence 
in bringing about desirable reforms than for aggressive action. They can- 
not point to any radical reform, but they have exercised a quiet, silent 
influence toward improvement in educational methods which has been of 
almost equal value. ‘They have had the time and taken the time to visit 
the schools. They have shown special interest in the kindergarten and 
the practical manual training side of public education. They have made 
it their business to investigate and study school systems. They have 
especially upheld the position of women teachers, and urged that they 
should receive higher salaries, based on terms of service.” 

There are a number of women, doing this quiet, effective work, on the 
various municipal school boards of our country. New York appointed her 
first woman member of the Board of Education in 1886, and now has in 
her thirty-five school districts many women inspectors, etc. In 1895 six 
women were appointed on the Brooklyn School Board. Mrs. Flower has 
been one of the leading women members of the Chicago Board and ac- 
complished much, as have also Mrs. Mumford and Miss Halliwell in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Pingree has done good service in Boston. Everywhere 
men have recognized the efficiency and high conscientiousness of these 
women in their chosen task. What would the franchise do for these mem- 
bers of the school boards? Simply put them on the same level as the 
men. Becoming offices of gain, these positions would be sought, inevi- 
tably, by women whose disinterestedness might not be above suspicion, 
and we would lose exactly that element which the school boards most 
need, and which is now available everywhere. 

Then take the question of municipal health. There is no doubt that 
men are just as anxious to preserve the public health as women. What- 
ever help the ballot can give is at woman’s service through the voters, 
who are quite willing to help her crusades against dirt and disease. But 
it is not easy for the voters, apparently, to get at questions of public 
health effectively. In Philadelphia, for instance, the voters are dying by 
the hundreds from polluted water, and yet the council cannot be coerced 
into doing anything for the water supply. ‘Tremendous meetings are held, 
resolutions are passed,— and then the audience go home and die from 
typhoid, and the council remains entirely inactive. What is the trouble in 
Philadelphia? Simply that politics, as well as typhoid, have got into the 
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water supply. In New York the voters are suffering to-day from dirty 
streets, in spite of the tremendous object lesson given them by Colonel 
Waring. What is the trouble in New York? Politics, by which a minority 
of the voters have forced dirty streets upon the metropolis, because the 
party “ boss ” so decreed. 

What, then, is the logical remedy? The suffragist says, ‘More 
politics —twice as much of them!” The really progressive woman says, 
“A non-political element, which shall educate and agitate for the health of 
the city.” And she goes quietly but earnestly to work. She puts con- 
venient receptacles at the street corners for what passers-by would other- 
wise throw into the street, — paper, orange and banana skins, apple cores, 
refuse of all kinds, and the passer-by uses these receptacles gladly, and 
learns, thereby, not to throw things into the gutter, which is a long step in 
educating him toward desiring and securing clean streets. She goes to the 
slaughter houses and the markets and remodels the slaughter system, as 
she has done in New York ; she investigates school hygiene, and the 
sanitary conditions of street cars and stores, and forms a Health Protec- 
tive League and a Consumers’ League ; she goes into the tenement houses, 
and sets the street children to work at keeping things clean, which they 
soon do with the same zeal which they formerly displayed in playing con- 
tentedly in the dirt ; she gives these children parks and playgrounds and 
public baths ; she traces unwholesome odors to their source, and stable 
refuse is cleaned up, and garbage-strewn back alleys are cleansed and kept 
tidy in future, and every child and father and mother is taught lessons 
of order and sanitation that never came home to him or her before. In 
doing all this, she learns what legislation is needed, and gets it, wherever 
politics are not too strong for her at present. She learns to dislike this 
eternal intrusion of politics, too ; and the growing and wholesome feeling 
that there ought to be no politics in a city, but only municipal policies 
instead, is an idea that women everywhere are helping to spread. 

Then, again, take the problem of public institutions. Every city has its 
asylums, its poorhouses, its hospitals, its courts and jails. They are not 
usually managed as well as private institutions, because politics will creep 
in. Women at all times have been active in promoting private charities of 
every kind to supplement the deficiency in the city institutions. But they 
also do more nowadays ; they visit and inspect, wherever practicable, the 
municipal institutions, and improve conditions wherever possible. Here is 
a short list of what the State Charities Aid Association of New York, of 
which Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler was president for many years, and of 
which women form a large part of the membership, had accomplished in 
nine years preceding 1881, when it was brought to the notice of the legis- 
lature because the politicians objected to its activity. It had organized 
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forty visiting committees — all unpaid volunteers — to visit the charitable 
institutions in the city and State of New York. They had ended the bar- 
barous custom of farming out the poor to the lowest bidder, secured the 
removal of children over two years of age from the poorhouses, opened 
the Industrial Home and the Westchester Home for such children, founded 
the Bellevue Training School for Nurses and the Emergency Hospital, 
established boxes for collecting papers, magazines, etc., at railway stations 
and ferry-houses, and forwarded such matter daily to many different institu- 
tions where it was welcome; drafted and procured the passage of a Tramp 
Law for the State ; improved and made less costly the systems of outdoor 
relief everywhere, and formed the “ Improved Dwellings Association ”’ and 
the “ Sanitary Reform Society ” for the betterment of the New York tene- 
ment districts. 

No wonder the politicians were afraid of such a quiet but tremendous 
agency! Their effort to stop it was entirely vain, and it has gone on since 
then to the establishment of the Reformatory for Women, the formation of 
the Craig Colony for Epileptics, the enaction of the Cumulative Sentence 
Law, the successful furtherance of state care for the insane, and the sep- 
aration by law of the charitable from the correctional institutions of New 
York City. Some of the ladies in this association have been rowed weekly 
in open boats each winter, through the ice in the East River, to visit the 
city institutions on the islands there, or have traveled through summer heat 
and winter snow alike to some out-of-the-way country almshouse, year 
after year, suggesting to its ignorant and unprogressive officials better ways 
of management and indicating defects which generally have been willingly 
remedied. ‘These women visitors, indeed, represent what such officials 
particularly need: the sense of an embodied public conscience, to which 
they are responsible for their treatment of the helpless wards of the city 
or State, — the poor, the insane, and the sick; and the element which non- 
voting women supply here could not be replaced by all the voters in New 
York. 

Then as to the criminal problem. In many cities women have taken 
the police station-houses in hand, and secured the appointment of police 
matrons. In Boston one of the probation officers is a woman, who looks 
after young offenders, and assists them to do better in future. Hull House 
supplies another such probation officer in Chicago. We have all heard of 
Mrs. Foster, “the Tombs angel ” of New York City, and her heroic and 
marvelous ministry of so many years in that gloomy prison. In Massa- 
chusetts there is a Reformatory for women, officered by women entirely, 
and women are also among the Prison Commissioners and among the 
managers of the Reform School. The problem of the criminal class in 
the cities is thus being.met by women as well as by men; and it is partly 
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owing to feminine insight that municipal retormers are now learning to stop 
crime at its sources, by meeting some of the problems that produce crimi- 
nals, — the neglected child, the neglected young offender, and the tenement 
and lodging house evils. 

Women have done wonders in this work of prevention. First and fore- 
most comes that transforming power, the kindergarten, started as a 
private charity, but now become, in many cities, a recognized adjunct to 
the public school. The Day Nursery work is akin ‘to it, and has well- 
known representatives in every large city. Free parks and playgrounds 
and vacation schools give the street boys and girls healthy exercise for 
mind and body. Wholesome lunches for school children, at penny prices, 
show women’s knowledge of the situation and wisdom to meet it. Factory 
and school inspectors keep the child from many crying evils during its 
development. Mrs. Alice Lincoln’s tenement house work is well known 
in Boston, and women in other cities are alive to its necessity also. The 
college settlements in Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, etc., have all sorts of clubs and associations for boys and girls, 
young men and maidens, and grown men and women, using them in their 
far-seeing aim of quietly but steadily transforming the neighborhoods 
where they are at work into centres of uplifting influence, which will make 
the city better in the next generation, and the prisons less full. And all 
these things require no franchise, no vote, nothing but that continued, self- 
forgetting ministry that is woman’s real “divine right” and that solves 
more problems than the suffrage can ever do. Would Mrs. Booth’s work 
among the prisons of America be more helpful if the foundress of “ Hope 
Hall” had a vote? Would that Massachusetts heroine, Dorothea Dix, 
have been more of a power in the legislatures of the land if she had cast 
a ballot? She did not think so, certainly, for years of public work only 
deepened her conviction that women should keep themselves apart from 
political action, a conviction which, considering the fact that she did as 
great a work as any suffragist has ever accomplished, is worthy of respect- 
ful attention. 

There are so many things, indeed, that women have done and are doing 
without the ballot, that I cannot begin to crowd them all within the neces- 
sarily brief limits of this paper. In Boston every one knows how much has 
been done for the community by public-spirited women. Boston has Mrs. 
Hemenway’s School of Household Arts, and her Old South work, with its 
valuable leaflets ; and there are women on its Public Libraries Board, and 
its Municipal Lectures Committee, and its Almshouse, and its insane hos- 
pitals, and among its Overseers of the Poor. Boston has the noble Dis- 
trict Nursing Association, copied elsewhere nowadays, but started here; 
and it has under women’s direction Emergency and Hygiene lectures given 
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to the police and fire departments, which are sure to be copied in the future 
by other cities. One thing seems strange at first, — that since women voted 
for school matters there are fewer women on the Boston School Board, I am 
told; but after all, that is what we have always believed, that the ballot is 
not a help, but a hindrance. And in this connection I wish to say, emphat- 
ically, that in studying the reports of women’s work in American cities, I 
have not found that Denver, with her women voters, is ahead of the others. 
Denver is abreast of the other communities of her size, but no more, In- 
deed, I may say here that Mr. Morrison of Denver asserts that the 
“‘ solid vote of 2000 women under police surveillance ” is an obstacle to all 
municipal reform in that city —which is a most suggestive fact, showing 
that the work of women loses rather than gains from the franchise, as re- 
gards municipal betterment. 

And this is perfectly logical; for why should it gain? and what could 
the ballot give in any municipality that women cannot have now, if they 
really choose? The male citizen of the American city is not an antagonist 
or an oppressor of his mother or his wife or his sister or his daughter. In 
the main, he spends his life in supporting and pleasing his womankind, 
and it is often because he is working so hard to give them what they cesire 
that he neglects his public duties, and lets the politician get ahead of him. 
You know, I know, everybody (including every suffragist of them all) 
knows perfectly well that if the majority of women in any city want a thing 
done, that thing will be done for them instanter. Why have the suffragists 
been besieging legislatures, and presenting petitions, and working, and 
appealing, and arguing for so many years? Why, simply because their 
own sex is not behind them, and every man knows it. When women really 
want to vote, they will not trouble Miss Anthony or Mrs. Catt or Mrs. 
Blake to do their asking for them ; they will make their wish known to the 
men of their households, and the ballot will be in their hands before the 
next election. And in the same way, whenever the women of Boston or 
New York or Chicago or Philadelphia really want a thing done, they are 
just as able to do it now, without the franchise, as they would be with the 
franchise. ‘The women who have gone to work and put their shoulder to 
the wheel, and helped the men, have abundantly proved this, and they 
have found, as one can logically see that they would, that their independ-, 
ent position, outside of the electorate, is an advantage instead of a draw- 
back. The women of experience on public boards in Massachusetts are 
most emphatic in their testimony on this point, and so are others else- 
where. Of course there are suffragists among them; but I repeat, with 
emphasis, that suffragists are in the minority and represent the minority 
always. The positive, the progressive work of to-day in our large cities 
is done by women who are not asking for the ballot, and even the suffra- 
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gists who are doing municipal work are doing it, necessarily, without the 
ballot. 

There is a story which has always struck me as peculiarly appropriate to 
this subject — the story of the small boy who was seen purchasing papers 
from a larger boy who was crying war extras in the street last summer. 
The little fellow paid two cents for each paper, and, tucking them under 
his arm, began crying “ Extra” as lustily as possible. An amused passer-by 
stopped and asked the price of a paper. “One cent,” was the answer. 
“But, my boy, you have just paid two cents for it. Why are you selling it 
for less than it cost?” The little fellow smiled joyously. ‘Jest so’s to 
git ter holler!” said he, perfectly contented with his bargain. He was of 
the stuff, evidently, of which suffragists are made. 

“Jest so’s to git ter holler!” That is not what the truly progressive 
woman believes in. She wants to do as little “hollerin’” and as much 
quiet, solid work as possible. She sees what the voter cannot do with a 
ballot, what no one can do through the polls at all, — that which only per- 
sonal, patient, self-forgetting, conscientious labor can do, which brings no 
glory, which nobody clamors for, which needs no authorization for her to 
do it, and which only an unselfish love for her city can lead her to take up, 
— the ministry of disinterested public duty. To enter upon that ministry, 
she does not have to sign a petition or go to a convention. She will find 
its opportunity on the next street, or perhaps at her very doorstep, and she 
can go on without the slightest fear of its narrowing about her because she 
has not a vote. Instead of that, it expands and ramifies ; it touches the 
life-work of other men and women for her city; it joins with them, and 
reinforces them ; it extends in unexpected directions ; it has no limitations 
except the limitations of her own ability and personality. 

A woman who cannot do anything without the ballot will never do any- 
thing to speak of with the ballot. The ballot is not a fetich. If we do not 
amount to anything individually, the ballot cannot transform us into useful 
personalities. We see that clearly in the case of men, but somehow we 
have a kind of false sentiment about women. We listen to the suffragists’ 
appeal, “Give woman the ballot, and she will right all wrongs, and lead 
man forward in the path of progress!” and we forget that woman could 
“right all wrongs and lead man forward,” etc., just as well to-day without 
the ballot —if all women only wanted to! It is not a world of men alone. 
All the abuse and crime and wrong and venality are not confined to the male 
sex. Itis a world of men and women. The indifferent male voter is our 
danger now —the indifferent female voter is just as real a future danger. 
Temperance? it would come to-morrow in our cities if every mother, every 
sister, every wife, believed deeply in it. Social purity? it would have to 
come, perforce, if all women resolved upon it. Wages? they would rise at 
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once if all women foreswore bargains. Asylums, courts, jails, would no 
longer be needed if every home had a wise mother init. “Who is the 
greatest man you know?” a little boy was asked, and he replied without 
hesitation, “My mother!” As a matter of fact, woman has the biggest 
opportunity in the world, and the strongest influence, since the hope of the 
world is forever in the children, and she has the training of the coming 
generation, and so the real moulding of city and state. 

That wise and well-known municipal worker, Mrs. Mumford of Philadel- 
phia, has said truly that “‘ woman is the silent force opposed to the machine, 
— the machine in politics, the machine in charity, the machine in educa- 
tion. She disturbs set routine and cast-iron law. She works for ideals.” 
“We get from the women of our community,” said another municipal re- 
former, “‘a conscience.” ‘This is the testimony of to-day as to the present 
work of women for our cities. They represent an element untouched by the 
corruptions of politics ; they have an eye single to the betterment of muni- 
cipal conditions. They supply the element of the ideal — that civic spirit, 
that civic pride, which is to a city what the soul is to the body. They rein- 
force and stimulate the courage of the men who are bravely struggling for 
the city’s very life against abuses and corruption. They do the neglected 
work, they remember the forgotten duty, they bring light and help into the 
dark places. And all this they do, not for their own sakes or their own 
glory, but for the common good. ‘The motto of these quiet, self-sacrificing 
workers is not a new one, but it is a divine one, and its possibilities have 
never yet been exhausted,— “ JVot to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Not 
to claim eagerly and uneasily to be man’s equal, not to demand recogni- 
tion, not to crave a larger field, not to ask praise or position or reward at 
all — but to give, to love, to minister; to lead the little children of the city 
into happier growth ; to prepare the boys and girls of the city for a better 
manhood and womanhood ; to care more tenderly for the sick, the poor, the 
afflicted, the despairing, who dwell within the city’s bound; to make the 
city more beautiful, more healthful, more righteous every year, and by such 
unselfish, steadv ministry to create unconsciously but surely an ever higher 
and nobler municipal ideal—this is the practical, positive, progressive 
work, unrestricted, unhampered, inexhaustibly wide, which is freely open 
to-day to every woman who truly desires the joy of fruitful service in her 
day and generation. 
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A HELP OR A HINDRANCE? 


There is no wise woman who does not want her sex to 
have the best opportunities that life can give, the freest 
and highest education, the widest choice of occupations, 
the largest social activity, the truest culture, the most 
commanding and permanent influence that are possible in 
the world to-day. Young or old, rich or poor, educated 
or ignorant, we are all women, and we want what is best 
for all womanhood. 

Do you want the ballot? If so, why? and if not, why 
not? It is a real question and an important one, a question 
on which every thinking woman to-day ought to have an 
opinion, and know what her reasons for that opinion are. 
It is well for you to ask yourself, seriously, do I want the 
ballot ? and would it be a hindrance or a help to me asa 
working- woman ? 

Suppose we begin with a few facts about that great body 
to which any girl may be proud to belong, that army of 
intelligent, conscientious, capable workers who are so 
necessary in every field of occupation to-day. Do you 
know that out of the 369 groups of industries in the United 
States only nine have no womenemployedin them? There 
are about 2,000,000 working-women in the United States, (of 
these, by-the-way, more than half are in the New England 
and Middle States) and their number increases steadily 
every year. Besides these two million, more than a 
million and a half women are employed in domestic service, 
and half a million more are teachers, thus making about 
four million in all. 

This great army of two million workers, is not detached 
from the ordinary life of womankind. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the two million live at home, and the average 
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length of their outside occupations is less than five years. 
The average woman works only from about eighteen to 
twenty-two years of age, after which she returns to domestic 
life, usually to preside over a home of her own. During 
these years of outside work, half ot the workers give their 
earnings to the home life, and neariy two-thirds not only 
work at their regular occupations, pus assist in the house- 
work at home. Working girls seldom change from one 
occupation to another, and are peculiarly steady and con- 
scientious in their work. Their wages, however, are less 
than those of men, except in piece-work, where they often 
earn more than men can. In some fields of occupation, 
they have already driven men out, and are rapidly dis- 
placing them in others. | 

‘* But,’ you say, ‘‘ what have these facts—most of which 


I know already—got to do with the ballot?’’ Suppose we ' 


take them separately and see. 

W hat does the equal suffragist promise that the ballot 
will give the working-girl? A larger field of labor? well, 
3860 occupations already conquered, out of a possible 369, 
does not seem to need much improvement, does it? More 
permanent work? but does the woman who only works 
five years on an average require more permanent employ- 
ment? These two promises, surely, we need not consider 
seriously. 

The great question of wages, however, is a different 
thing. The suffragists make a point of assuring us that 
the ballot will raise wages, shorten hours and equalize 
conditions; and if this were true, the ballot would cer- 
tainly be a good thing for the working-woman. But, is it 
true? is it backed up by facts? or is it just a mere catch- 
word? The only way is to study up the facts, and see for 
ourselves. 

It is hardly worth while, here, to set forth the laws of 
supply and demand, the position of woman as a new 
economic factor, etc. Political economy is a dry subject ; 
so, beyond the mere statement of the acknowledged fact 
that the supply of women ready for work is greater than the 
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demand for their labor, and that woman, as a mere factor 


in the field of occupation will take some time yet to find 
her right place and her fair wage, we will not consider 
these points. One thing, however, may be affirmed that 
voting can no more influence supply and demand than it 
can change the phases of themoon. When there are two 
men to every job, wages are low, whether men vote against 
the lowering of wages or not; and when there is only one 
man to two jobs, he can ask his own priceand get it. And 
another thing is also certain, that where untried labor 
comes into the field against skilled labor, skilled labor will 
always command the high wage, and unskilled labor sink 
to the lower one. 

Just think about it. If you go into a factory or a store 
as a beginner, say, at sixteen years of age, you do not look 
at that work at all in the same way that a boy of sixteen 
would do. You only work because, at present, you have 
no necessary home duties, and you want the money for 
your support or for the support of others at home. No 
girl works outside her home for the pleasure of it, or 
deliberately expects and hopes to work thus all her life 
long. She expects, and she is right to expect, for the vast 
majority of all working-girls realize this expectation, to 
work only for a limited term of years, until she has a 
home of her own, or until the present necessity for her 
wage-earning is over. It would be a most unnatural and 
wrong state of things, and a peril to any community, for 
such an immense number of girls, in the flower of their 
youth, to renounce the thought of marriage and devote 
themselves absolutely to their work. For this obvious 
reason, no working-girl does or can, or ought to, enter any 
field of occupation on the same level as a working-man, 
because marriage does not stop a man’s work but rather 
stimulates him to become more skilful in it, and therefore, 
though he also expects to HARE he is a permanent worker 
from the beginning. 

The average age of the working-woman is only twenty- 
two. Few remain after twenty-five, and fewer still after 
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thirty. In other words the woman-worker must either 
choose a trade which can be learned quickly and such 
trades are always poorly paid, or she must drep out just 
as she becomes skilful, thus losing her only chance of a 
high wage. Don’t you see that all the voting in the world 
cannot make a high wage for woman's work, if it is tem- 
porary and unskilled? On the other hand, when a girl 
remains in higher grades of work, afte’ becoming skilled, 
asin piece-work, for instance, she earr’, a wage equal to and 
sometimes larger thana man’s. I know, and I daresay you 
do, many a girl who makes larger wages than her father 
does in the same mill, and who is surer of her position, as 
long as she wants to keep it, than he is. And in trades 
where men are principally employed, but where there is 
overcrowding and the grade of work required is not. 
especially skilled, wages and conditions are no better, and 
often are far worse, than in the case of women. 

The best illustration of the whole thing can be found in 
the case of the million and a half of women engaged in 
domestic service. Here is a vast class of women, generally 
foreigners, often uneducated, entirely without organization 
or influence, whose wages are yet raised, year after year, 
without a struggle. Why? The answer is evident, there 
are never enough good domestic servants to supply the 
demand, and therefore even the unskilled emigrant gets a 
high wage at once. The plain fact is that the ballot has 
no more connection with wages than the Statue of Liberty 
has with the tides in New York Harbor. 

But suppose, just for the sake of argument, that voting 
was a sort of miraculous process, and could work the im- 
possible wonders the suffragists promise. Suppose that 
the ballot, in the hands of working-women, meant higher 
pay for skilled work, shorter hours, longer vacations, and 
yet more wages. Suppose all these fairy tales were true, 
how would the working-girl gain control of the ballot? 
Could she grasp the talisman, or would it remain tantali- 
zingly outside her reach ? 

In the first place, the majority of working-girls could 
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not vote. They are too young. More than half are under 
twenty-one, the legal voting age at present. Even if 
eighteen were fixed as a voting age for women there would 
yet be many who could not vote. And the remainder 
would not be a large enough body, for the proportion of 
working women to women in general, as shown by the last 
United States census, is only one in ten—to make even the 
smallest impression upon politics unless they were closely 
organized, well officered, and all of one mind as to what 
should be done. It would take a tremendous amount of 
determined work and steady perseverance to organize such 
a party, and each member would have to give her leisure 
to it. The closest organization, the most arduous work, 
the largest expenditure of time and thought would be 
necessary to form and guide a Working-Woman’s Party. 
It must have its primaries, its delegates, its conventions, 
its candidates, its district leaders and workers, and, 
naturally, its expenses. It would mean a great deal of 
hard work for both leaders and members, and it would be 
so small, in comparison with other political organizations, 
that it would never be an appreciable factor in a general 
election. The ordinary women’s vote, nine time as large, 
would overshadow it completely, and it could not command 
the needed influence to accomplish the hoped for results, 
even if the ballot could bring them. 

Even if it could bring them! Some of them if we will 
stop and think about it, have come already, without the 
ballot. <A girl employee has the right to be paid where a 
man’s claim must wait. A married woman’s earnings are 
her own property, her husband’s must be shared with her. 
The hours of labor for women have already been restricted 
by law, while men’s are not. Girls in stores must be pro- 
vided with seats, and given a certain length of time to eat 
their noonday meal. The wages of a wife cannot be at- 
tached for her husband’s debts. Ifany employer fails to 
pay the wages due to a woman, up to $50, not only is none 
of his property exempt from execution, but he is liable to 
be imprisoned without bail. No woman can be arrested in 
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a civil action, or held by an execution, unless it is clearly 
shown that she has committed a wilful injury to person 
or property, or is in contempt of court. It would be hard 
to mention any injustice to women that the law has not 
tried to prevent, as far as such injustice lies within the 
power of law. But the trouble is that law cannot help 
most of life’s problems. The majority of voters have 
wives, sisters and daughters, and are anxious as to their 
welfare. As far as the ballot can help woman, it is help- 
ing her now, though cast only by man in her behalf. It is 
because the ballot cannot help her in certain directions, 
and against certain economic laws, that she continues to 
struggle with low wages and overcrowded trades. 

The voter would help his wife, his sisters, his daughters, 
if he could but, alas! he cannot even help himself by his 
vote to steadier work or a better living. Recognizing this 
powerlessness of the ballot, he has organized instead, the 
Labor Union, and the Labor Unions, with all their mis- 
takes, are far better and more available channels of in- 
fluence than the voting-booths. In several cases they have 
succeeded in raising the wages of women to a level with 
those of men; and if a woman is to give time and energy, 
she had better spend it in the promotion of such organiza- 
tions among women than in a fruitless struggle tor political 
power. The working-girls’ clubs are also a splendid force 
for good, and time is never wasted in joining and working 
in them. But the ballot, which has never yet raised wages 
for men, and never will for women, is a delusive light 
which is not worth while to follow. Equal suffrage has 
not raised the pay of women workers in Colorado, during 
its three years of trial there, nor in Wyoming, where it has 
been in force for a quarter of a century ; a fact which its 
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advocates agree to ignore, but which is convincing to any a 


intelligent mind. Ja 

In fact, instead of being a help, the ballot, in several 
ways, might become a decided hindrance. Many laws 
have already been made, as we have seen, to protect women. 
Would men continue to make laws which discriminate in 
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favor of women, if women had the vote? It would be only 
natural for them to say, ‘‘ You asked for the vote so that 
you could arrange better things for yourselves; now that 
you have the vote, use it, and do not trouble us to legislate 
for you. Your vote gives you an equal chance and we are 
no longer responsible.’ In that case, the working-girl’s 
chance would be a poor one indeed. 

And, above all, we must remember that a vote is a very 
poor and mechanical substitute for true womanly influence. 
The girl who only has the power in the world represented 
by one vote out of 26,000,000 is a cipher indeed ; while the 
intelligent and womanly girl who influences all those who 
know her is a queen in her own right. Do you suppose a 
vote would have added anything to Martha Washington, 
or rendered Mrs. Cleveland a whit more popular? The 
women of America, without a vote among them, abolished 
slavery. The great temperance movement of to-day, which 
grows stronger and spreads wider every hour, is the work 
of women with no aid from the ballot. If we were all the 
right kind of women, thoughtful, wise, loving, helpful, 
striving to understand and do the best things, the world 
would move onward as fast as we could lead. The ballot 
is only a hindrance to such progress, for it tempts the weak 
and useless woman to think that it would give her power 
in an easy an irresponsible way. 

No! true womanhood does not need the ballot to in- 
fluence the world. And the working-woman is not an 
abstract woman, one cut off from normal, womanly life, no 
longer restricted by its natural limitations, or out of 
sympathy with its sphere of love and home. She is just a 
woman, who, for awhile, happens to be. working outside 
the home, but who, later, will be a home-maker and a 
home-lover. Votes, politics, office-holding, primaries and 
ward meetings, the pulling of wires, the making of speeches, 
the manipulation of candidates, what useful wife and 
mother has room in her life for these? what active, hard- 
working, home-loving girl can make a place for them in 
her busy existence? Education? yes, let a woman strive 
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for the best and most of it that she can get; it will make 
her home brighter and her life more of an influence upon 
her husband and her children. Social opportunity? yes, 
the more of it the better. Choice of occupations? yes, 
while she is working, let her work be as congenial and as 
wide as possible. All these are good ; but political activity 
is a barren gain, it cheapens womanhood in a vain struggle 
for the wrong kind of influence. As in England centuries 
ago the ‘‘ King-maker’’ was far greater than the kings 
whom he made and unmade, so woman, with the training 
of voters in her hands, is greater than the voter, if she but 
knew it. Shesupplements man best by keeping in her own 
higher, more disinterested sphere of love, sympathy, purity 
and righteousness in daily life and thought, and leaving 
him to translate that influence into action upon the world 


outside, into whose work she never throws herself except ' 


from necessity, and from which she returns gladly, as 
soon as she can, into the higher life of the home again. 
‘“ Every wise woman,” said the greatest of ancient sages, 
‘‘buildeth her house, but the foolish plucketh it down 
with her hands.’ It is the foolish woman, to-day, and 
not the wise one, who asks for the ballot, that she may pull 
down, with her own hands, the protection and the sanctity 
of her womanhood and her home. 


PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


Printed by the New York State Association Opposed to 
the Hatension of the Suffrage to Women. 


The Outlook. 


Saturday, May Sth, 1897. 
From COLORADO. 


To the Editors of the Outlook : 


As it is evident that much has been said in criticism of the 
article by Priscilla Leonard on‘‘Woman’s Suffrage in Colorado,”’ 
I feel impelled, as a Colorado woman and a representative of 
many who share my views on this subject, to dissent from the 
critics. Barring a few slight errorsin fact, which did not 
essentially affect the argument, I believe it presented truthfully , 
and in a spirit exceptionally fair, the result of the experiment 
as thus far shown in Colorado. It is a mistake to suppose that 
a large majority of the women in this State are now enthusiastic 
believers in woman suffrage. I do not know oze who was 


opposed to it before its adoption—and the number included 


very many intelligent and conscientious women, unfortunately 
for the most part silent—who has reversed her judgment as to 
its advisability in the last three years, while I know many, 
who at that time favored the movement, who now say 
openly that they regard participation in politics as a burden- 
some and uncongenial duty, with no compensating advantage 
to the sex or the State. 

A lady correspondent for a promient New York daily, 
summing up her observations after election last November, 
says: “‘Of the thirty-five women with whom I talked in the 
hill districts’’ (the most intelligent part of Denver) ‘‘twenty 
were directly against woman suffrage. Of the other fifteen, ten 
were enthusiastic supporters ; the others were undecided.’’ 


eC eM rv ALL: 
Denver, Colorado. 
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ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN: We come before your honorable body as repre- 
sentatives of the New York State Association opposed to the 
Extension of the Suffrage to Women. 

We come to speak concerning three bills which have been 
introduced into the Legislature by advocates of woman suffrage. 
They refer to a tax-paying vote for women. 

Of two presented in the Senate, one provides that “ A 
woman who possesses the qualifications to vote for village offi- 
cers, except the qualification of sex, who is the owner of pro- 
perty in the village, be entitled to vote upon propositions 
authorizing the expenditure of money.” 

The other provides that ‘‘ Every other person” (except 
married women) “ twenty-one years of age, who shall have re- 
sided in the village thirty days next preceding such election, 
and is the owner of property in the village, shall also be entitled 
to vote upon a proposition for or against the expenditure of 
money.” 

The new one introduced in the Assembly provides that in 
all towns and villages, when questions of local taxation or the 
issuing of bonds for municipal improvements are submitted to 
the tax-paying citizens, women shall have the right to vote on 
equal terms with men. 

The most specious of suffrage cries is: ‘“* Taxation without 
representation is tyranny,” and the claim that appeals most 
strongly to those who would otherwise feel no sympathy with 
suffrage is: ‘“*‘ We pay taxes, and yet have no voice as to how 
our money shall be spent.” 

Before discussing these bills, we wish to call your attention 
to a singular fact. Suffrage advocates appear to know that the 
din concerning taxation rings hollow; for they do not make it 
a legislative issue. It has not been pressed here before for 
twenty-five years, at least. During the last three years suf- 
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frage propositions have met with thirty-seven defeats in twenty 
States, and of all these only two concerned taxation. In Con- 
necticut, in 1897, the Legislature rejected a bill to permit tax- 
paying women to vote on questions involving the laying of 
taxes ; and in Kentucky, in 1898, the House rejected a propo- 
sition to exempt from taxation the property of women while 
they are not permitted to vote. 

The bills before you may or may not encroach upon consti- 
tutional suffrage. If they do so, we believe that you can be 
trusted to defeat them; but even if they represent only dele- 
gated power, as does the school vote, we have profound objec- 
tions to them. They would give special privileges to some, and 
equal rights to none. They would establish a special privilege 
for the woman who has property, against the rights of the 
woman who has none. They would also establish injustice as 
between women of property ; for the millionaire would have no 
more votes as to her thousand acres than the wage-earner would 
have as to her grass-plot. 

If you are going to establish or extend a property vote at 
all, it should be proportional. Where will you stop? If the 
woman who has five thousand dollars has one vote, then the 
woman who owns a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of pro- 
perty must have twenty votes, or she is wronged. 

These bills are based upon such undemocratic and excep- 
tional conditions as to lead one to believe that they are intended 
as mere entering wedges for a cause that is desperate. One of 
them asks this vote for widows and spinsters; the other asks it 
for married women as well. The first restriction belongs only 
in Europe, while any tax-payer’ s vote is an anomaly in a free 
land. 

Unmarried women have always stood, as to property rights, 
on a par with men. Will anybody believe that man intended 
to favor his sister, and to wrong his wife and his mother? The 
laws that once bound a woman’s property rights with her hus- 
band’s were meant to be protective. But, whether unmarried 
or married, woman cannot vote “on equal terms with men,” 
for reasons that will be given later in the course of our argu- 
ment. 

It is quite generally thought that the advocates of woman 
suffrage secured the passage of the laws giving property rights 
to married women in this State and country. But the “ His- 
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tory of Woman Suffrage,” edited by Mrs. Stanton, Miss An- 
thony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage, tells a different story. That 
work was published in 1881-85. In setting forth the causes 
that gave rise to the suffrage movement the editors mention as: 

First. “The discussions in several of the state legislatures 
of the property rights of married women.” 

The suffrage movement began in 1848. In 1844 Rhode 
Island had passed a law securing property rights to married 
women. In 1848-49 Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Texas 
passed such laws. In 1850-52 Maine and Alabama passed 
such laws. In 1853 New Hampshire, Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
lowa took the same step. In 1849 Ohio, Maine, Indiana, and 
Missouri passed laws giving married women the right to their 
own earnings. Suffrage agitation had not even been dreamed 
of in most of these widely separated States. As to New York 
State, we quote the following from the Suffrage History : — 

When preparing their first volume, Mrs. Gage wrote to 
the Hon. George Geddes to ask who was responsible for the 
married woman’s property rights bill that was passed in 1848, 
and whether any debates had preceded it. He wrote in reply, 
in part, as follows: “I believe this law originated with Judge 
Fine, without any outside prompting. Only one petition was 
presented in favor of the bill, and that came from Syracuse, and 
was due to the action of my personal friends. I know of no 
debates that preceded it, and I am quite sure that in our long 
_ discussions no allusion was made to anything of the kind.” 

So it appears that suffrage advocates had no connection with 
this bill, which opened the way for all the liberal legislation 
that has ended in making laws far more favorable to women 
than to men. 

In a pamphlet published by the New York State Woman 
Suffrage Association, to report their proceedings during the 
Constitutional Conventton of 1894, it is recorded that Mr. B. F. 
Church, in presenting an appeal from his county, asking for the 
submission of the suffrage amendment, said: “Sir, beginning in 
1848, the male citizens of the State of New York, not at the 
clamor of the women, as I understand it, but actuated by a 
sense of justice, began to remove the disabilities under which 
women labored at that time, until, in 1891, I believe, the last 
barriers were stricken away.” 

A prominent suffrage advocate said: “ When any community 
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ts civilized up to the point of enfranchising women, it will be 
civilized up to the point of sustaining their vote, as it now sus- 
tains their property rights, with the whole material force of the 
community.” 

We offer the foregoing as testimony that woman does not 
need the property vote in self-defence. 

These bills ask for the ballot in behalf of women who hold 
property in their own right. But the owner always adds the 
taxes to the rental; therefore, tenants and occupiers are as 
truly tax-payers, and this bill, which is urged in behalf of 
woman suffrage, and not of tax-payers, may soon be followed 
by another demand for the ballot. 

Virtually there is no connection between voting and tax- 
paying. When a millionaire becomes a bankrupt, he does not 
lose his vote. This is because he does not lose capacity for the 
things the government counts on equally whether he is rich or 
poor, a tax-payer or a non-tax-payer. These are: police duty, 
jury duty, riot quelling, property guarding, and law defending, 
in peace or in war. 

The property of man, woman, and child is alike taxed; and 
in return for the payment of the tax they all get the same 
things: schools, roads, gas, water, police protection, etc. But 
there is another tax—the service tax — which is necessary to 
make the property of all tax-payers of any value. It is the 
service tax that gives security, and this tax is laid upon men 
alone. With this tax goes the vote. To give woman a tax- 
paying vote when she is exempted by nature and civilized usage 
from forming part of the defence of even her own property, is 
to work injustice. It is not true that woman has no voice in 
regard to her property now. Practically she is likely to have 
more voice than her masculine neighbor with his one vote. 
Besides, the majority of women are not direct tax-payers. 

Again, the property interests of women are so bound up with 
those of their husbands, sons, and friends that they are repre- 
sented by men. Ifa woman cannot trust any of these to vote 
as she could wish, how can she trust them to carry out her 
wishes after she has voted? For we must remember that the 
execution of laws must always be left to the men. 

The final vote concerning laws should rest in the hands of 
those who alone can enforce the laws. Ina republic the de- 
fence depends only on the individual men, and the wisest states- 
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men have seen that the ballot must therefore be theirs alone, if 
the government is to be stable. The ballot is not a reward to 
man for standing ready to give this defence. It is merely the 
symbol that civilized usage employs in order to learn what 
strength could be arrayed to support opposing votes. If man’s 
strength ceases to stand behind the symbol, the ballot is of no 
value to anybody. Man is as much controlled by the limita- 
tions of his nature as woman is by hers. He cannot ‘“* make 
over half the voting power to women” without endangering 
all voting power. So long as human nature remains what it is, 
and so long as man cannot make over his larger brawn and 
muscle, he cannot make over the voting power. He might hand 
over the symbol; but the symbol without the thing symbolized 
would prove a delusion. 

That the sovereign power is man’s only while he is able to 
exercise it, we realized during the glorious and tragic summer 
of 1898. Man would fain have voted freedom to Cuba and the 
islands of the sea, but found that only his sword could win it. 
This is as true, though not as evident, of every law’s enact- 
ment and every poll’s decision. For this reason women cannot 
vote on equal terms with men. 

Woman’s right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
is inalienable ; and man commits a moral wrong when he endan- 
gers these by attempting to extend the symbol of his protective 
power where he cannot extend the power itself. 

Nature, not man, has exempted woman from the fighting line 
where rests the ballot-box. Frederick Douglass said : “* Ameri- 
can freedom depends on the ballot-box, the jury-box, and the 
cartridge-box.” The advocates of woman suffrage demand com- 
plete use of the first, partial use of the second, and entire ex- 
emption from use of the third, on which both the others rely 
for existence. And this they do in the name of “ equal rights 
to all, and special privileges to none.’ The request would be 
ludicrous if it were not dangerous. 

We have other grave objections to offer, gleaned from expe- 
rience. Woman tax-payers are among the most numerous 
signers of anti-suffrage petitions. Women do not now vote 
concerning their money affairs where they have opportunity. 
They do not use the school, or even the constitutional suffrage, 
except to a very limited degree. The social and moral initia- 
tive is theirs, and stated voting does not belong to the genius 
of their life. 
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Gentlemen: Woman suffrage and woman’s progress are 
founded on distinct and, as we believe, on antagonistic princi- 
ples. As proof that law-makers have recognized this truth, we 
point to the fact that while for fifty years New York has stead- 
ily denied appeals for woman suffrage, her statesmen have made 
laws so largely in our favor that, if we want legal equality, we 
must begin with a surrender of great privileges. We believe 
that these privileges have been granted in recognition of the 
fact that our life and work are as valuable to man and to the 
government, and as much respected by both, as man’s more evi- 
dent service. Such privileges appear to be our equal rights, 
and we pray you not to endanger them by the passage of these 
bills. We also believe that their passage would result in seri- 
ous injury to the general welfare. 


Issued by the New York State Association opposed to the Extension of the Suf- 
frage to Women. 


Reprinted, with slight adaptation, by the Massachusetts Association opposed to the 
further Extension of the Suffrage to Women. 


Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Association, 
Mrs. Ropertr W. Lorp, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 
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ADDRESS 


BY 
MISS EMILY P. BISSELL OF DELAWARE, 
BEFORE THE 
U. S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, FEBRUARY 13, 1900. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN : It is not the tyranny, but the chivalry 
of men that we American women have to fear. The men of America want 
to give us everything we really need, and the danger is that they will mis- 
take a minority for a majority. ‘That is why we are here to-day. We hold 
a brief for the silent majority who do not want the ballot. There may be 
thousands of women who wish the ballot, and wish it earnestly, but cer- 
tainly there are millions who do not desire it. 

The proof that we represent this majority may be asked for. It lies in 
this, — that the suffrage movement must be against the opinions of most of 
our sex, since it has been pushed for fifty years by as able a woman and as 
popular a one as Miss Anthony, and yet still remains a minority movement. 
In these fifty years every other woman’s movement really desired by women 
has succeeded. The educational movement (not necessarily the coeduca- 
tional) is a magnificent success. And, by the way, I may mention here that 
the heads of four of the most prominent women’s colleges are all antisuffra- 
gists. ‘The movement for property rights is so successful that even married 
women now have more property rights than married men. ‘The entrance 
of women into all occupations and professions has been so great that out 
of a possible 369 occupations over 360 had been conquered for our sex, 
according to the census of 1890, while a suffragist speaker at the confer- 
ence this week claims that we are now represented in over 4oo trades and 
occupations. And the club movement —well, gentlemen, wherever there 
are two women nowadays, there is a club. The remotest hamlet is no 
exception to this rule. These movements have had no trouble in winning 
their way, and they have not taken half a century to do it, either. The 
woman-suffrage movement is the only woman’s movement in existence that 
after fifty years’ hard work finds itself not only in the minority, but with 
strong associations of women banded against it. 

The suffrage movement is a minority movement even where it has suc- 
ceeded. In Colorado, where I have been twice since the equal-suffrage law 
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was passed, and where I have friends who are old residents, I have been 
assured that the majority of women did not desire to vote, and have been 
indifferent ever since as to casting their ballots. When I was going to 
Oregon last year, I had a most interesting talk with an Oregon suffragist, 
who sought to dissuade me from opposing suffrage. I asked her if she did 
not think that I represented the majority, and she said: ‘‘ Why, of course ; 
the majority of women here in the East are against us, and you will find 
the majority out there against us, too; but when they have to vote, they 
will vote.” And when I reached Oregon I found that she was right in her 
first remark, at least. The great majority of all the women I met there 
did not care a button for the ballot, and a strong organization has been 
formed there against it. In this connection I may add, as the success of 
municipal suffrage in Kansas is often spoken of by the suffragist, that one 
of the members of the standing committee of this Oregon State association 
opposed to the extension of the suffrage to women, came upon that com- 
mittee because, as she said, she had been living in Kansas under municipal 
suffrage, and was so disgusted with it that when she moved to Oregon she 
wanted no more suffrage. 

The suffrage movement is a minority movement, too, in that the four 
States which have accepted suffrage are not representative of our large 
communities. Colorado by the census of 1890 had less inhabitants in the 
whole State than the city of Baltimore ; by the last estimate, made by its 
governor, it had just about 20,000 inhabitants in the whole State more than 
Baltimore, which is not much of a margin. Wyoming’s total population is 
less than the foreign population of Maryland, and Maryland is not a land 
of immigrants by any means. ‘The population of Idaho is far below the 
number of colored people in Maryland. Utah (where the admission of 
women to the suffrage can hardly be said, in view of the recent events, to 
have elevated the character of the candidates) has less population than 
there are negroes in Arkansas; and altogether the four States that have 
equal suffrage, all put together, have fewer people in them (700,000 fewer) 
than Chicago, and not half as many as New York City. Gentlemen, results 
from such States, even if they were conclusive and positive, would still be 
minority results. 

But even in these States the results are negative. Colorado has no ad- 
vance in legislation to speak of, no purification of politics, no improve- 
ment of municipal conditions, no raising of working women’s wages, no 
tokens of the millennial dawn whatever. Utah has sent Mr. Brigham 
Roberts here, but he has been returned with thanks (through the efforts of 
the women without the ballot), so that Utah’s effort to uplift the country 
goes for nothing. 

Wyoming has had equal suffrage for thirty years, yet nothing important 
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has happened any more than in Idaho, which has just begun the experi- 
ment. Negative results such as these speak powerfully against suffrage, to 
our mind. . 

I may be asked by what authority I speak for Colorado. I have here 
letters from Colorado men, signed with their names and giving their opin- 
ion as to the negative or evil results of suffrage in Colorado. It may be 
said that you would prefer to hear from the women, and I also have a letter 
from a Denver woman who signs her name to it and who shows up the 
same evils. 

I will read extracts from some of the letters I have received. I have here 
a letter from R. S. Morrison, of Colorado, in which he says : — 


One problem in the local politics of Denver to-day is the large number 
of “women who vote under police surveillance,” and he adds : — 

“T have conversed with a large portion of the politicians of this city and 
they are unanimously against it. Still, in public utterances and in private 
letters they are not willing to commit themselves to that view. They have 
talked with me fully because they know I will reveal no names, but they 
recognize the danger of provoking a vindictive vote when there is no issue 
on the subject to bring out the vote on the other side... . 

‘Women are fit to vote; no one denies their fitness. They are fit just 
as a silk dress is fit for a mop — but the silk dress was made for something 
better than a mop, and a woman was made for other purposes than those 
of political contentions. .... 

“The phrase ‘ purity in politics,’ as produced by the woman vote, will 
raise a laugh wherever mentioned. They have quickly brought to the polls 
the power to ape the vices of men and have produced no countervailing 
virtues. They have been indicted for ballot stuffing and charged with 
repeating, and when the subject is mentioned to that class of women who 
still advocate the right, because to them the right means power, the com- 
mon answer is, ‘ We are no worse than the men.’ 

“This answer is doubtless true, yet, madam, it is a fearful fall from the 
promises they made when they appealed for the ballot, that they would 
elevate and purify the polls. 

“Tf the question were to be resubmitted to-day, it would be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

“Yours respectfully, R. S. Morrison.” 


Now, they will say that that is a Denver man.: I have just one word to 
read from a Denver woman’s letter to me — Mrs. Joel T. Vaile. She says: 
“He would be a bold man, indeed, who should claim that the municipal 
affairs of the city of Denver are to-day in the hands of cleaner or more dis- 
interested politicians than before the days of woman’s suffrage ;” and she 
adds, with regard to the “testimonials” signed by Colorado legislators 
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and officials, of which the suffragists boast, that they are not by any means 
spontaneous expressions of real opinion, but have been framed and urged 
through by committees of women, and personally presented for signature 
by them, the names being in some cases, to her positive knowledge, 
‘“‘sioned with strong mental reservations and some after-grumbling as to 
the kind of pressure to which the signers had been subjected.” 

In conclusion, gentlemen, if you will excuse a personal detail, I wish to 
say that if any woman in the United States needs a vote, I ought to be that 
woman. ‘The suffragists ask for the ballot in the name of the self-support- 
ing woman, who must be a bread-winner, not only for herself, but often for 
others ; they ask it for the property-owning woman, who needs it on account 
of taxation; they ask it for the temperance woman, so that she can save 
those nearest and dearest to her from the saloon; they ask it for the club 
woman, because her intelligence and interest in public affairs deserve it. 
And above all, they ask it for the poor downtrodden single woman, who has 
no one to look out for her or take care of her interests. Well, gentlemen, 
by a freak of coincidence I happen to be a single woman myself, a club 
woman, a temperance woman (though not a prohibitionist), a small pro- 
perty owner, and a self-supporting woman these many years. And _ yet, 
though I ought to have thus a fivefold longing for suffrage, I have never yet 
been so situated that I could see where a vote could help me. If I felt 
that it would, I might become a suffragist, Aeriaps, but as it is I remain 
with the majority of my sex, and I beg you to believe that we do not want 
to vote, and that Miss Anthony, whose courage, whose devotion, whose 
interest, whose determined perseverance we sincerely admire, is neverthe- 
less not backed by the women of America, but is leading a minority move- . 
ment only. 


Printed by the Massachusetis Association opposed to Extension of Woman 
Suffrage. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, 
Mrs. Rosert W. Lorp, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 
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“The New Woman” and the problems of the day. 


(from Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.) 


As there is a new everything in these days, we suppose it was 
inevitable that there should be a ‘‘new woman;’’ though why a new 
woman more than a new man it might not be easy to explain. For 
our part we believe but faintly in ‘‘new woman;’’ we believe in 
woman. We believe in progress ; we believe that new times call for 
new measures; we believe that these are new times, and that it 
behooves both men and women to prepare themselves to meet the 
demands which the age is making on them. Men and women every- 
where have been roused, we might almost say stung, into a sense of 
individual existence ; and, looking round on their changing environ- 
ment, they are asking a thousand questions to which as yet no very 
certain answers can be vouchsafed. Woman is awake because man 
is awake ; the keenness of the times has roused them both ; and from 
both we seem to hear the inquiry made by the jailer at Philippi, when 
startled from slumber by the trembling ot the earth and the flashing 
of a strange light : ‘‘What must I do to be saved?’ ‘T’he difference 
between the so-called ‘‘new woman’’ and woman without that qualifi- 
cation is that the latter would wish to be saved with man and the 
former apparently without him. 

The two principal questions which to-day confront society relate 
to the future relations of men and women and the education of the 
rising generation. The allegation is freely made in many quarters 
that marriage is a failure ; and no doubt frequently it is. None the 
less, however, is it the case that no scheme that has ever been pro- 
posed as a substitute for marriage merits a moment’s consideration. 
It is easy to provide theoretically for the gratification of passion and 
impulse, but not so easy by any means to show how by any union 
less solemn and abiding than marriage the higher natures of men and 
women can be duly developed and their lower propensities kept in 
check. We do not look to any new women for light on this question; 
but we do look to the best women of to-day to join with the best men 
in indicating the higher path which the generations of the future may 
tread. ‘There is a gospel on the subject which has to be preached and 


so far as individual action can do it, enforced, the gospel that there is 
more in marriage than for the most part poets have sung or romancers 
dreamed, and that the failures of which we hear so much have been, 
in the main, failures to grasp the true conception of it and to make a 
right preparation for the duties which it involves. 

The hope of the future lies mainly in well ordered homes—homes 
in which children are trained to be just, reasonable and humane, in 
which they are taught to look with an intelligent eye upon the 
phenomena alike of Nature and of society, in which they learn 
lessons of industry and self-reliance, of honor, purity and self-respect, 
and are guarded against the vulgar worship of wealth and worldly 
success, It is for the wise and noble women of our time to help to 
make such homes, and it is for men to sec to it that they are worthy 
of partnership in so sacred a cause. It is no time for any silly 
rivalry or futile opposition between men and women, who are as 
necessary to one another now as at any previous age in the world’s 
history—nay more necessary. On the contrary, it is a time for 
earnest council and vigorous co-operation on the part of all who have 
the interest of the present and future generations at heart; and the 
less we hear of the separate and conflicting claims of men and women 
the better. There is ample scope to-day for the efforts of all, and if 
any stand idle in the vineyard, it must be from lack of will, not from 
lack of opportunity. 

Apply for more papers to Anti-Suffrage Association, 13 Elk 
street, Albany, N. Y. 
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THE BULWARK OF INDIFFERENCE. 


In spite of the immense array of arguments and statistics mar- 
shalled by the opposing forces on the Woman’s Suffrage question, it 
seems to me that one fact is too little considered. I refer to the fact 
of woman’s indifference to the ballot. ‘To quote the greatest states- 
man of modern times: ‘There has never within my knowledge 
been a case in which the franchise has been extended to a large body 
of persons generally indifferent about receiving it !’’ 

Our ears are weary of the cry reiterated by the suffragists: 
“Tf you do not wish the ballot at least permit us to have it.’ Such 
has not been the history of great movements! The will of the majority— 
however perverted, however uninformed—holds the reins of power. 
The suffragists must confess that in the Eastern States, at least they 
are but a remnant.’’ In their own eyes, perhaps, Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘incomparable, all-transforming remnant,’’ but their busi- 
ness as a ‘‘remnant’’ is to convert the majority—then their cause is 
won! ‘To remove woman’s indifference to a sudden and appalling 
increase of burdens laid upon her is the only legitimate work of the 
Suffragists! This besieging of legislatures, this- worrying of con- 
ventions, the din and clamor with which men of influence are 
pursued is unworthy and unwise. Every Woman Suffragist knows 
that if a majority of her own sex demanded the ballot, she would get 
it. Men, nearly always chivalrous at heart, yield to what they 
believe women desire. 


WHY ARE WOMEN INDIFFERENT ? 


The fact is, that the last twenty years has opened such new 
avenues for woman’s activities, the arena stretching before her is 
already so vast that even in her haste to beon an equality with man 
she shrinks from the too-multifarious and bewildering duties of 
political life. She has not yet attained the sure footing in her busi- 
ness and professional life that could make her wish to grapple with 
the most subtle and difficult problems the twentieth century has to 
face. 

What are her opportunities at present? From a recent census 
bulletin it is discovered there are 1,025,525 women employed in the 
manufacturing and mechanical industries of the United States ; 
679,509 women carrying on agriculture, fisheries, and mining, and 
268,726 in the professions, 245,230 of which are teachers. Insteno- 
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graphy and type-writing women out-number mentwotoone. There 
are I29 butchers, 191 carpenters, 83 undertakers, 24 hostlers, 
4 locomotive engineers, 59 blacksmiths, 2 auctioneers and 1 pilot. 
There are 237 female hackmen, 3,949 actresses, 1,235 ministers, 
4,555 physicians, 337 dentists, 208 female lawyers, 22 architects, 
888 journalists, 6,714 literary and scientific women and 10,810 
devotees of the arts. In addition to these are the hosts of those in 
older occupations, boarding-house keeping, store-keeping, dress- 
making, and domestic service. It will be seen women do not need 
the ballot to give them a chance to earn their daily bread ! 

There are deep causes for the indifference of women to political 
duties. Active, eager-hearted women pushed by circumstances into 
the world find their hands more than full in learning to equip them- 
selves for the new careers opened to them in the last twenty years. 
They are willing to leave to men the field which is peculiarly their 
own. The exigencies of the time demand a division of labor, and in 
the political field women are not unmindful that men have in the 
main been quick to protect their interests. But it is not among the 
professional women, the business women, the working women where 
the bulwark of indifference may be said to be the strongest. It is 
among the thousand home-keeping women of the state, whose busy 
lives are filled with daily service along the traditional lines of ‘‘good 
mothers,’’ ‘‘good neighbors,’’ ‘‘good wives,’’ where the indifference, 
nay shrinking from political burdens, is the greatest. It is this 
inertia which our friends, the Suffragists, must overcome! Caz they 
do zt? Until they have touched what may be termed the ear? of 
the Commonwealth, their cause is not won ! 

In the closing years of this century, in some respects more rest- 
less and turbulent than preceeding ones, the bewildered spirit, worn 
by the jar and fret of endless controversy, finds solace and hope in 
this bulwark of Indifference, which, representing the conservative 
instincts of the community, stands as a safe-guard to the reckless 
encroachments of a ‘“‘remnant’’ of the people ! 
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A REMONSTRANCE. 


AN ADDRESS BY MISS FRANCES J. DYER BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON ELECTION LAWS, AT THE 
STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, JANUARY 27, 1903. 


I appear before you this morning because I do mot own property, 
because I do ot pay taxes. I stand here as the representative of 
a large class of intelligent wage-earning women, who feel keenly 
that we should be discriminated against in the legislation pro- 
posed. Why should there be set up against us, who by force of 
circumstances are compelled to earn our living, the purely arbi- 
trary and artificial distinction of property ? 

Has the time come in this grand old commonwealth —a state 
I am proud to call mine by adoption — when intelligence, capacity, 
executive ability, fitness to deal with important measures which 
affect our homes, our schools, our churches — when these things 
count for nothing against wealth? Many of us who are wage- 
earners have gloried in the sense of independence from false and 
artificial barriers here in Massachusetts. We have not been os- 
tracized socially, as women often are elsewhere when obliged to 
support themselves. 

A large majority of us are glad to live and work under the laws 
which you men make. We have the confidence, based upon our 
experience of your justice, that you have as sincere a desire to 
protect our interests as your own, because you believe with us 
that in our American society the interests of men and women are 
identical. Whatever militates against the welfare of one sex is 
detrimental to the other. For here, in our favored United States, 
men and women are regarded as equal. 

Now you, gentlemen, oppose class legislation of any sort for 
yourselves. You oppose it because it is undemocratic, contrary 
to the fundamental principles upon which a self-governing nation 
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exists. Yet you are asked to grant to a mere handful of women 
(as compared with our whole number) a form of class legislation 
which you would not consider for a moment if a similar request 
came from men. By granting this request of a privileged class, 
you erect a barrier of caste feeling between the women who hold 
property and those of us who do not. This is not only undemo- 
cratic and un-American, but is a direct blow against the noblest 
ideals of manhood and womanhood. 

Already there are too many false ideas concerning what con- 
stitutes true success in the world. Already more than is good for 
us, money and political power are made the measure of a man’s 
value to society. Shall we increase this false notion by placing 
on our statute books a law in favor of women of wealth, the most 
of whom, no doubt, inherit their riches from some man who toiled 
and sacrificed in their behalf? Shall the rest of us, who struggle 
for ourselves and yet manage (we humbly trust) to be useful and 
helpful members of society, be set apart as a class debarred from 
influence, because we do not possess houses and lands and stocks 
and a long bank account? Such distinctions are utterly repug- 
nant to every right-minded American. The assumption that all the 
power in this world comes either from the possession of wealth 
or of political influence, is pernicious in the extreme. We do not 
wish in this free country to build up an aristocracy of wealth. 
We sometimes hear it said that such an aristocracy now exists. 
But, at least, we have not the shame of enacting laws to create 
and perpetuate an aristocracy resting on a foundation so alien to 
American ideals. 

What makes this proposed measure especially unfair to wage- 
earners is, that it asks for the creation of an artificial distinction 
between different classes of women such as does not exist between 
different classes of men. To be just and consistent, if the ballot 
is granted to women simply decause they are tax-payers, the same 
restriction ought to control the ballot for men. A property quali- 
fication for one sex and not for the other can hardly be called an 
exponent of equal rights. And to ask that women tax-payers and 
no others be allowed to vote, is to make the accident of wealth, 
and not intelligence and character, the basis of political privileges. 


We further believe, gentlemen of the committee, that the pro- 
posed measure will be, in the phraseology of the suffragists them- 
selves, only an entering wedge for granting universal suffrage to 
women. Therefore, we further object to it on this ground, for 
this would shift the basis of our government from the family as a 
unit to the individual. So fundamental and important a change 
as this we believe would prove inimical to the highest interests 
of the home. On this point, an editorial in the Vew York Times, 
last August (1902), says : — 


“That such a change would be in the interest of the extreme 
form of Socialism, there can be no doubt. Is it not time that 
American voters should consider seriously the question whether 
they are prepared to shift the Republic from the solid basis on 
which it was established by their forefathers, to the untried and 
visionary grounds proposed by the Social Democracy of Europe? 
It is to such a change that every measure in favor of giving polit- 
ical rights to women tends.” 


Year in and year out, for a whole generation, Massachusetts 
has persistently refused to amend her constitution by eliminating - 
the word “male.’’ This repeated action by a State which is con- 
spicuously fair and generous in its treatment of women — the 
State which insures the most favorable conditions for us wage- 
earners — is certainly most significant. 


I can only affirm in closing that something is wrong in our 
ideals, if we are not willing to trust our fathers, brothers, husbands, 
and sons with certain of our interests. As John Bright once 
said, ‘‘ If the interests of women are not safe in the hands of their 
fathers and brothers, it is not the fault of our laws, but of our 
non-civilization. (It is worthy of remark that John Bright is one 
of several eminent men who, once having favored woman suffrage, 
afterwards changed his mind.) . . . From my experience as a 
wage-earner for thirty years, and from observation in various posi- 
tions which have given me a somewhat wide range of observation, 
I am ready to acknowledge the uniform kindness and ‘courtesy of 
American men, their readiness to listen to every reasonable ap- 


peal, to give generously and unselfishly the benefit of their wisdom 
and experience in matters which they are more competent to 
handle than we women are. 


So, gentlemen of the committee, I beg you to continue to resist, 
as you have done year after year, this appeal of the few against 
the many, and especially this undemocratic demand for class 
legislation. 

‘When the tumult and the shouting dies ” it will become in- 
creasingly clear that the great silent majority of those of us who 
belong to the remonstrants more truly represent the noblest and 
safest ideals of government in free America. We appeal to your 
highest manhood, believing that you will safeguard our interests 
as sacredly as you do your own. 

Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to Extension of 
Woman Suffrage. 

Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of ' 
the Association, 

Mrs. Rosert W. Lorp, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 
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Extracts from the remarks of Judge 
Edgar Aldrich, of Littleton, in the 
New Hampshire Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1902, upon the question 
of Woman Suffrage, in which he 
brought: before that body certain 
paragraphs from an Address of the 


late venerable Harry Bingham 


Mr. Acpricu, of Littleton. Mr. Chairman, I deem 
it a very great misfortune to myself that I am drawn 
into the discussion of this question this afternoon. I 
deem it unfortunate for myself, being. in opposition to 
this measure, to be obliged to state my position in five 
minutes, because if a man finds himself in opposition 
to the women, even in the little things of life, it re- 
quires more than five minutes to explain why he is 
there. [Laughter and applause.] But to be serious, 
the proposition is startling that a question which in- 
volves the overthrow of one of the pillars of our civic 
structure should slide through this Convention on 
grounds of chivalry with a five-minute limitation upon 
members desiring to state the reasons -for their action 
upon so important a measure. If I am in opposition 
to the proposition to strike the word “ male” from the 
Constitution it is not because I deem women as a class 
less intelligent than men, nor is it because I deem the 
sphere of woman less important than that of man. 
I accord to no man a higher appreciation of woman- 
hood than I hold myself. My belief is that the sphere 
of woman in the world is just as important as that of 
man. The function of woman in working out the des- 
tinies of the home, the destinies of the state, and the 
destinies of the nation, is quite as important and more 
exalted than that of man. Man receives his inspiration 
from woman, and he governs his actions by the judg- 


ment of woman, as he finds it in the home. I doubt 
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whether the function of woman would be as important 
in the affairs of life and the affairs of the nation if she 
were thrust into the tumultuous turmoils incident to 
the town meetings and the ward meetings. -I doubt if 
the world would get along as well as it is doing now 
if the position of women in respect to the home and 
to voting were changed. Woman’s sphere is not to 
walk elbow to elbow with man into the strife and the 
tumultuous turmoils of the town meetings and the 
wars! Man’s inspiration, pride, and action largely 
depend upon his respect and appreciation of woman. 
I doubt very seriously whether man’s chivalric appre- 
ciation of the inspiring and _ beautifying influence 
of womanhood will remain through many generations 
if woman shall relinquish her exalted position —her 
supreme point of vantage — and come down into the 
struggles of the country and city voting places. It 
will lower the woman and antagonize rather than ele- 
vate the man. It would disturb the serene security of 
motherhood, and no insistence upon the idea of the 
abstract right of women to vote can compensate for 
such a loss as that. It must be remembered that con- 
ferring the right to vote imposes the duty. If bad 
women exercise the right to vote, all women must, or 
the equilibrium in voting will be wholly lost. 

I shall not say anything more upon this question, but 
I ask the attention of the Convention to a few para- 
graphs from the address of a very distinguished and a 
venerable man who sat in this hall for many years. 
He was one of the grandest men I ever knew, one of 
the most tolerant, one of the most learned and _ philo- 
sophical. I refer to the late lamented Harry Bingham. 


His respect for motherhood and the home was sublime. 
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I remember hearing him say that great nations were 
impossible without great men, and that great men are 
possible only where great and good mothers preside | 
over the childhood and the home. The address to 
which I refer was delivered before the Grafton Bar 
Association a few years ago, and I ask the Secretary to 
read the paragraphs which I have marked, and I make 
them a part of my remarks upon this question. 
(The Secretary read : —) 


There are some things that without doubt will always remain 
for the men to do, while other things are left exclusively in the 
hands of the women. Women will never be called upon to 
carry the musket or to dig ditches; certainly not except in 
extraordinary exigencies. The household, the home, the fam- 
ily, are the proper dominion of the wife and mother. There 
she should be supreme. War, invention, discovery, the subju- 
gation of the wilderness and fitting it for civilization are the 
business of the men. In avast number of employments it is 
not likely that a definite line of demarcation will ever be drawn 
between what shall be done by one sex and what by the other. 
No doubt some occupations always will remain open to both 
sexes alike. No superiority of one sex over the other is im- 
plied because in some matters the services. of one are preferred 
to the services of the other. The sex enabled by its peculiar 
powers to perform a given work better than the other sex can, 
is preferred and ought to be preferred. 

There are questions more or less discussed at the present 
time about the ballot ; whether or not that should be given to 
woman, and whether or not her participation in such business 
would be congenial to herself and tend to promote human 
progress. The class of women (to whom allusion has been 
“made already as of no account) prancing along on the divi- 
sional line that society has fixed between the sexes as to man- 


ners and costume, putting on mannish airs, garments, and head- 
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gear, and exhibiting only faint traces of what would indicate 
the sex to which they belong, are extremely urgent and vocifer- 
ous in their demands for the ballot. Although it must be 
admitted that there are some women and perhaps some men 
of character endowed with large intellectual powers, who sin- 
cerely believe that the whole domain of politics and govern- 
ment ought to be thrown open to women the same as it is to 
men, that women ought to have universal suffrage and be eli- 
gible to all the offices in all departments of the government, 
and to all positions in every branch of business; yet much the 
larger part of the sober-minded, sensible women do not regard 
it as their duty to seek such an extended opening for female 
action. On the contrary, they denounce the idea and say that 
it calls upon them to do what does not belong to them to do 
according to the natural and proper division of work between 
the sexes, and that they might just as well be called upon to 
carry the musket or dig ditches. 

The propriety and rightfulness ‘of thrusting upon women all 
the turmoil, uproar, and unseemly strife that the carrying out 
of such an idea would involve is certainly very doubtful. It 
would not enable her to use her natural and legitimate influence 
to any better advantage. On the contrary, it would place her 
in an unnatural position and where she would not feel at home, 
and thus she would be compelled to exercise her wholesome 
and necessary influence at a disadvantage. Her influence to 
be effective and useful must operate through the natural chan- 
nels of female influence and in accordance with the laws of 
her being. The suggestion that we ought to wait until the 
human race is further advanced in light and civilization before 
we thrust upon woman the responsibility of the ballot fully 
extended, and of running the goverrment in all its branches, 
is certainly reasonable. ‘The intimate association of woman 
with children and youth, the deep interest she feels in their 
welfare, and her special responsibility for them, have caused 
everybody to agree that she ought to have a potential voice 
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in their training and education. In accordance with this gen- 
eral popular assent, a movement was inaugurated some time 
ago by which women have been made competent voters in > 
school meetings, and eligible to the offices which have the 
management and control of the schools. 

Certain Rocky Mountain states and other Western states have 
imposed upon their women the responsibility of the ballot, and 
of taking an equal part with the men in administering the gov- 
ernment in all its branches. This movement must be regarded 
as simply tentative and experimental. We shall do well if we 
watch it long enough to be satisfied as to its character. We 
shall then be able to draw inferences that may aid us in deter- 
mining what we ought to do. It will no doubt be a good dis- 
position of this question if we leave it to be determined by the 
next generation. We have shown already what that generation 
is expected to be. We have shown that in it and a part of it 
will be the sons and daughters of mothers who are now girls 
receiving training and discipline in our numerous institutions 
for the higher education of women. We have a right to ex- 
pect for this reason that the next generation will have the 
capacity to judge in regard to this and all other questions more 
wisely than we of this generation can. Also, facts bearing on 
the question now unknown will then have come to light. The 
results of the experiments now going on in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and other Western states will then be known, and the evi- 
dence presented to the next generation may remove all doubt 
and make very plain the way this question ought to be decided. 
What gives the question importance is the effect that its deter- 
mination either way may have upon human progress. When- 
ever it shall come to pass that the level-headed, sober-minded, 
sensible women substantially concur in the conclusion that 
woman never will have her normal position in organized society 
until she has_the ballot and takes equal part with man in gov- 
ernmental affairs, and that the welfare and future progress of 
the race require her to assume those responsibilities, in the in- 
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terest of harmony between the sexes which must be preserved, 
it will then be necessary to inaugurate and try the experiment 
without delay. 

In settling this question and all other questions as to the 
position each sex ought to occupy in society, let it always be 
remembered that man and woman are partners in the business 
of maintaining and improving the human race; that their 
joint obligation to contribute to the progress of the race will 
continue until mankind have advanced in knowledge, virtue, 
and goodness as near to Divinity itself as the lot of humanity 


will permit. : 
* # # * # 


Mr. Atpricu, of Littleton. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to be outdone by the gallant gentleman from 
Bow [Mr. Baker] in chivalric devotion to the fair sex. 
[ Laughter and applause.] I have a wife and a daughter, 
and they are both opposed to this proposition, and If 
am bound in making up my judgment to consider the 
sanctity of the home. Everybody is bound to do that. 
Now, in voting upon my judgment, I vote against the 
unqualified declaration to strike the word “male” from 
‘the Constitution, because, if the proposition prevails, 
the impression will go out to the world that this 
Convention, voting upon its judgment, has declared in 
favor of woman suffrage. 

* * * * * 
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OUGHT WOMEN TO VOTE? 


REPRINTED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE GUIDON OF MANCHESTER, 
Nw. 


Amonc the questions to be submitted to the voters of New 
Hampshire, on the roth of March, not the least interesting is the 
one of woman’s suffrage. Ought women to vote? At the risk 
of being considered ungallant and being forever included in the 
class called ‘ old fogy,”” we answer that question, No. 

We have read with a great deal of care the abundant literature 
the suffragists have supplied during the last few months, and 
must confess that to our minds the petitioners should be given 
leave to withdraw, — with all the honors of war, however, for 
they have fought a gallant fight, but they have not proved their 
case. 

The first argument usually adduced why women should vote is 
that in intelligence they are equal to men ; that in conscientious 
discharge of duty they are equal, if not superior; that in the 
moral and economic condition of the country they have as much 
concern as have their husbands, sons, and brothers. Granting 
all this, still it does not follow that women should vote. It only 
proves that they would do as well as the men, not better. We 
still have the abiding belief that. there is enough intelligence, 
honesty, and morality among the male portion of the community 
to regulate its affairs without having to call in the help of the 
women, by giving them the unrestricted privilege of voting. 

“Privilege” of voting ? we hear some one say, “the right,” you 
mean. No, we do not mean the right. Those who set out to 
have women vote achieved a master stroke when they invented 
the term ‘‘woman’s rights,” for where is there a living man who 
will dare refuse woman her “‘rights?” And how many a doughty 
champion she can enlist when her rights are endangered or as- 
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sailed! In such a conflict we, certainly, would not wish to be 
numbered among the cads. We simply hold that voting is not 
an absolute right of women nor is it an essential part of citizen- 
ship. The constitution of our country guarantees to her citizens 
only ‘the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Nowhere is it said that the right of voting is included. Univer- 
sal suffrage never prevailed in this or in any other country. The 
separate states may make and do make the conditions necessary 
for voting. Sometimes the state requires the ownership of a cer- 
tain amount of property as a qualification to vote; sometimes it 
is the ability to read and write ; then there are such conditions 
as a residence in one place for a given time, registration, and the 
like. If the state wishes to add the qualification of sex, this, in 
itself, is no infringement on right. 

But why should sex disqualify one from voting? Man and 
woman God created us, and it is neither possible nor desirable 
that we should overcome the barrier of sex. That sex is an ob-' 
stacle to voting is seen from the nature of woman and the con- 
ditions required for civil government. The last resort of law is 
force. Now, woman by her very nature is pacific and is incap- 
able of maintaining those laws when necessity arises. Woman’s 
peculiar attribute is that of maternity, and by reason of it she 
enjoys privileges and immunities which are denied to men. Her 
sphere is the family, and love, not force, is the source of her 
power. She is exempt from the duty of holding public office, 
from the discharge of judicial and police functions, and from 
military service. None of these could be performed by women 
without violating the proprieties and safeguards of female purity 
and delicacy. 

Aside from the question of right and of justice, there is the 
question of policy and expediency. 

It is alleged by those asking for this suffrage that women are 
under certain legal disabilities which are unjust and burdensome. 
We answer, men are by no means insensible to the rights and 
privileges of their mothers and wives, sisters and daughters, and 
are ready to redress any wrongs to which they may be subjected 


in a legal sense as promptly and effectively as they would resent 
any wrong inflicted upon them in the social or moral order. 

It is claimed that woman, by her vote, would correct the great 
evil of intemperance. We wish she could; that in itself would 
be sufficient to overcome almost ‘any objection to her claims to 
suffrage, but we have no confidence in the promise. Men have 
voted for prohibition before this, but they have not legislated 
men into temperance. The suffrage of either men or women 
or of both is powerless to restrain the animal appetites. Reform- 
ation of society comes from elevating the moral tone of the in- 
dividual, and herein lies the greatest power of woman. ‘This 
power is exercised in the home, not in political assemblies nor 
at election booths. 

It is urged that politics would be purified and elevated by 
presence of women. In theory this is all very fine, but any one 
who knows what practical politics are knows that these entail 
the caucus and too often the bar-room. Instead of lifting men 
up, she herself would be dragged down by such association. 
Then there would be a new element of discord introduced into 
the family. For the one woman who would vote from conviction 
when that conviction was at variance with her husband’s, nine 
others would follow blindly the dictation of their spouses, and the 
consequence would be that the baser element of society would 
prevail. We believe, moreover, that the vast majority of women 
do not want to vote, nor would they exercise the privilege, were it 
granted to them. For this is the case where a restricted suffrage 
is already allowed them. 

Our last appeal is to history. The suffrage movement is now 
about fifty years old. During that time four states have given 
women unrestricted suffrage. These states are Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. A number of other states have ac- 
corded them the right to vote for school committees, library 
trustees, or some similar offices. Within the last six years 
the suffrage cause has met defeat sixty times in twenty-eight 
states. We naturally ask, What has woman’s suffrage accom- 
plished in the states where it has prevailed? ‘‘ By their fruits 


ye shall know them,” said a good Authority, many years ago. 
Has this movement met the expectation of its friends and justi- 
fied its promises? Utah still smells rank of Mormonism, though 
women have been voting there for many years. Wyoming is 
notoriously an ill-governed state, where gambling and vice are 
actually licensed by law. The recent election of a United States 
senator in Denver, where the members of the legislature sat with 
revolvers on their desks, does not reassure us as to the prevalence 
of law and order in Colorado. Idaho has not, so far as we know, 
any special claim for a model government. We have not heard 
of any emigration of women from other states into these Utopias 
where their sex is expected to enjoy all the liberty and bliss 
promised from the exercise of unrestricted suffrage. But we 
have heard of election methods in these districts which make our 
own campaigns seem like Quaker meetings. Our politics are 
bad enough, but if we would be spared this new misery let us 
add to our litany: “ From campaigns of hysteria, hatchets, and: 
hullabaloo, O Lord deliver us.” We sincerely trust that on this 
question of women’s voting, sensible men will vote No. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED IN 1903 
BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


BY MR. HORACE G. WADLIN 


THE question most frequently asked with reference to the 
wages of women is, “ Why are they not paid the same wage as 
men for doing the same work?” Nevertheless, it is becoming 
more and more the fact that, except in certain exceptional and 
transitional cases and in certain employments requiring special 
talent, professional skill, and extended education, women do not 
do the same work as men, if the adjective “same”’ is used in the 
sense of identical, as relating to the kind of work without regard 
to its quality, and one of the reasons that women do not in gen- 
eral receive so large wages as men is because they do not in 
general do the same work. In many industries women do better 
work than men and are preferable to men for various reasons. 
They gravitate towards certain employments for which they are, 
at present, better fitted. In these employments they drive out 
the men previously employed, and while this operation is going 
on, they compete with men for employment and undoubtedly for 
wages ; but these are generally, under present conditions, em- 
ployments requiring no particular skill nor extended training, and 
therefore large numbers of women seek them. The time is ex- 
ceedingly short in any industry during which women perform the 
same work as men. ‘The work best adapted to women becomes 
not worth the man’s while ; he goes into other employments. For 
the most part, therefore, women in industry do not compare with 
men, but with other women, and this is one of the leading causes 
of their lower wage level. 

Again, the wages of women are affected by their lack of train- 
ing and by the fact that the adult woman competes with the young 


woman. Experience, as a rule, brings no larger reward to the 
woman worker, for the work mainly open to her is mechanical 
and routine work. Besides this, the fact that women have not 
generally entered the higher positions of skill and trust operates 
adversely upon their wage status. The man in industry has hope- 
of advancement; the woman, except to a very limited degree, 
cannot as yet look forward to such preferment : she mainly looks 
forward to marriage. Marriage generally takes her out of indus- 
try. Not so with men, Women workers, too, are largely unor- 
ganized, and are therefore unable to present the united front in 
opposition to attempts to reduce or prevent the advance of wages 
which to a greater or less extent is presented by unions among 
men. 

There is another economic reason for the lower wage standard 
of women workers. As arule, wages, which constitute the price 
paid for services, are fixed by the cost of production of such ser- 
vices, and the cost of living for women is lower than for men, be- 
cause, notwithstanding numerous exceptional instances, they do 
not in general support others, and in many cases the young 
women constantly entering industry and taking the places of 
those who through marriage leave it, are partially supported by 
parents or relatives. More efficient training for the woman in 
industry will raise the wage level of women workers ; the further 
advance of women into the higher pursuits, operating as an in- 
centive, will also tend in the same direction, and the industrial 
organization of women workers will, in the future, do much to ad- 
vance the sex industrially, as it will help to place them on an 
equality with men workers who are already organized. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association opposed to Further 
Extension of Woman Suffrage. 
Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Association, 
Mrs. RospertT W. Lorp, P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS ON CO-EDUCA- 
TION, BY ANDREW S. DRAPER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB, BOSTON. 


Axout the only right our foremothers had was the right to live 
and be our foremothers. Indeed, the law knew nothing of them 
beyond keeping their marriage within the control of the king, or 
the lord of the manor, until they took the step which conferred 
upon us the high privilege of being here. After that, if by any 
chance they had personal property, it became the husband’s abso- 
lutely. So with real estate ; he could alienate it by deed or will, 
Man and wife were in no sense equal before the law. ‘Their lives 
were legally merged in one, but the one was not a new creation; 
the one remained the life of the man. And the law made him 
about as troublesome to her after he was dead as when he was 
alive. If he left any property when he died, she could claim the 
income of one third of it, and no more, during the ordinarily brief 
time while she remained his widow. If she had brought the 
property to him when she married him, or if they had accumu- 
lated it together, it made no difference. If he failed to sell it 
or give it away in his lifetime, or neglected to dispose of it by 
will, the law came in at his death, and considerately corrected his 
oversight in his interest. She could not make a will at all. He 
could give or will her property to his relatives. Her services and 
earnings were his. She had no right of control over the children, 
except in subordination to him; the income of their labor, as well 
as of their mother’s, was his. He had the right to chastise not 
only them, but their mother as well. Often the man was so sane 
that he did not think of going to the limits of this insane law: 
and sometimes the woman was so strong that he considerately 
waived his technical right for considerations which were both 
obvious and conclusive. 

So long as all this could persist, no one, not even woman 
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herself, could think of the education of woman. And it did per- 
sist until democracy, without chart or plan or understanding of 
what the end would be, merely obeying the conscience and using 
the force of the mass, bore down the unbroken traditions of a 
thousand years. Our often-deprecated much legislation is en- 
titled to the credit of it. The statutes of our many States, a 
little here and a little there, copying and advancing upon one 
another, have made the legal rights of woman about the same as 
as those of man. Where not fully equal they will yet be made so. 

No one can doubt the cause of this, for wherever democracy 
has had any development in the world, even under autocratic or 
aristocratic forms, there the rights of women have been enlarged. 
The opportunity has been so much larger and the advance so much 
stronger in America than in any other land that we have become 
conspicuous in a world movement. But the movement is on all 
over the world. It is one of the great strides to the high destiny 
of the race. Ill-advised selfishness was able to keep the mass in 
ignorance of natural right through long, long years, but the dawn 
of a glorious day came at last, and the sun of promise is now well 
up in the heavens. 

Naturally there has been some illogical reasoning, some irra- 
tional misconceptions about it all. Confusion about personal 
rights and public duties has arisen. Because a woman has the 
right and should have the opportunity to make the most of her- 
self, it does not follow that she should serve in the army or the 
jury box. It would be a brutal view that because she should 
have the same opportunities as men for moral and intellectual 
advancement, she should be made to stand while a man sits in a 
street car, or in any other way bear a man’s part in public places. 
The opening of the advanced schools to woman has nothing to 
do with imposing the franchise upon her. 

Woman is by her very nature fitted for certain functions and 
man for certain other functions in the social economy. Each . 
class of functions and the inherent rights of each sex claim as a 
right the best that the schools can give. But it does not follow 
that each is to bear the same burden. The essence of govern- 
ment is protection. Voting, serving in the legislature, is sharing 


in government. It is a burden, not aright. When it comes to 
bearing burdens, man is to do what he can do best and woman 
what she can do best. Man is the natural protector, the natural 
voter. Physiological and social considerations come in. Be- 
cause men do not always vote as safely as they ought, it does not 
follow that women would do it any better. There is some reason 
for fear that they might not do it as well. Because a few men 
and a few women want to change the political order of things, 
and what seems to me to be the natural order of things, it by no 
means follows that it should be done. When the majority of the 
most substantial women want to take up the burden of managing 
government, the majority of the men will doubtless be willing. 
It is a matter of expediency, and if that time ever comes the men: 
will probably agree. 

But natural rights are not to depend even upon majorities. 
They are to inhere in every one, and be enforceable by every one, 
regardless of sex. Participation in government is not necessary 
in order that woman may secure her rights. The sufficient proof 
of that is found in the fact that the widest range of civic and 
political rights conferred upon woman in all the world, or in all 
time, has been given in this country, not by princes, or by judges, 
but by the plain, common, blundering men. They do not always 
blunder. Acting in the mass, and after discussion, they do not ~ 
often blunder. They have not blundered in this matter, for in 
the social economy woman must bear responsibilities quite as 
important to the common good, and claiming quite as high an 
order of moral and intellectual aptitude, as the burden of pro- 
tection against the external and internal enemies of the social 
order which logically falls upon men. 


Printed by the Massachusetts Association, opposed to Extension of 
Woman Suffrage. 

Pamphlets and leaflets may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Association, 


Mrs. RosertT W. Lorn, 
P. O. Box 2262, Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S BIBLE. 


Mrs. Stanton and her colleagues have written a collection of 
commentaries and criticisms on certain Scriptural passages involving 
the status of womankind, and called it ‘“The Woman’s Bible.’’ It 
commences with this exordium, ‘“The Bible teaches that woman 
brought sin and death into the world, that she precipitated the fall 
of the race, that she was arraigned before the judgment seat of 
Heaven, tried, condemned and sentenced. Marriage for her was to 
be a condition of bondage, maternity a period of suffering and 
anguish, and in silence and subjection, she was to play the role of a 
dependent on man’s bounty for ail her material wants, and for all the 
information she might desire on the vital questions of the hour, she 
was commanded to ask her husband at home. 

Those who have the divine insight to translate, transpose and 
transfigure this mournful object of pity into an exaited, dignified 
personage, worthy of our worship as the mother of the race, are to 
be congratulated as having a share of the occult mystic power of the 
eastern Mahatmas.’’ 

Mrs. Stanton’s first important discovery is that the Trinity, 
contrary to general belief, is composed of a Heavenly Father, Mother 
and Son. ‘This novel theory is based on the first chapter of Genesis, 
verses 26, 27 and 28. Concerning which she says, ‘‘Here is the 
sacred historian’s first account of the advent of woman; a simul- 
taneous creation of both sexes, in the image of God. It is evident 
from the language that there was consultation in the Godhead, and 
that the masculine and feminine elements were equally represented. 
The first step in the elevation of woman to her true position, as an 
equal factor in human progress, is the cultivation of the religious 
sentiment in regard to her dignity and equality, the recognition by 
the rising generation of an ideal Heavenly Mother, to whom their 


prayers should be addressed, as well as to a Father. If language 
has any meaning, we have in these texts a plain declaration of the 
existence of the feminine element in the Godhead, equal in power 
and glory with the masculine.’’ 

Mrs. Blake, as might have been expected, is very severe on 
Adam, in the episode of the Garden of Eden, and expresses serious 
doubts as to the forbidden fruit being an apple, as none grow in that 
latitude, but consoles herself with the thought that it may have been 
a quince. Referring to the conversation between Eve and the 
serpent, she remarks, ‘‘The tempter evidently had a profound 
knowledge of human nature, and saw at a glance the high character 
of the person he met by chance in his walks in the garden. He did 
not try to tempt her from the path of duty by brilliant jewels, rich 
dresses, worldly luxuries or pleasures, but with the promise of 
knowledge, with the wisdom of the Gods. Like Socrates or Plato, 
his powers of conversation and asking puzzling questions, were no 
doubt marvelous, and he roused in the woman that intense thirst for 
knowledge, that the simple pleasures of picking flowers and talking 
with Adam did not satisfy. Compared with Adam she appears to 
great advantage through the entire drama.’’ 

Mrs. Stanton is evidently a disciple of Malthus, for when she 
comes to the tragedy of Cain and Abel she writes, ‘‘If Adam and 
Eve merited the severe punishment inflicted on them, they should 
have had some advice from the Heavenly Mother and Father as to 
the sin of propagating such an unworthy stock. No good avails in 
increasing and multiplying evil propensities and deformities that 
produce only crime and misery from generation to generation.”’ 

“The critical reading of the ten commandments,’’ observes 
Mrs. Stanton, ‘‘will show that they are chiefly for men,’’ although 
she concedes the wisdom of the fifth one and does not object to the 
Golden Rule. Especially contemptuous are the comments on 
Aaron’saction in depriving the women of the jewels wherewith to make 
the golden calf. ‘To procure the gold he took the jewelry of the 
women, young and old, men never understanding how precious it is 
to them, and the great self-sacrifice required to part with it. But as 


the men generally give it to them during courtship, and as wedding 


presents, they feel that they have a vested right therein for 
emergencies. 

It was just soin the American Revolution, in 1776, the first 
delicacy the men threw overboard in Boston Harbor was the tea, 
woman’s favorite beverage. The tobacco and whisky, though 
heavily taxed, they clung to with the tenacity of the devil-fish. 
Rather than throw their luxuries overboard they would no doubt 
have succumbed to King George’s pretensions. Men think that 
self-sacrifice is the most charming of all the cardinal virtues for 
women, and in order to keep it in healthy working order, they 
make opportunities for its illustration as often as possible. I would 
fain teach women that self-development is a higher duty than self- 
sacrifice. 

We are told many things, among others, speaking of the Ark, 
“The paucity of light and air in this ancient vessel shows that 
women had no part in its architecture, or a series of port-holes would 
have been deemed indispensable.’ 

‘That if Miriam had planned the journey to Canaan, it would 
have been accomplished in forty days, instead of forty years.’’ 

‘‘That the chief point of interest in the parable of Balaam and 
his ass, is that the latter belonged to the female sex. Her virtues 
have been quoted in the stately cathedral, in the courts of justice, 
in the editorial sanctum, in both tragedy and comedy on the stage, 
to point a moral and adorna tale. Some of the fairest of Eve’s 
daughters bear her baptismal name, and she has been immortalized 
in poetry and prose. Wordsworth sends her with his Peter Bell to 
enjoy the first flowers of early spring.’’ 

‘Though the women were ignored in all the civil affairs and 
religious observances of the Jews, yet in making wars on other tribes, 
they thought them too dangerous to be allowed to live, and so they 
killed all the women and children. The women might much _ better 
have helped to do the fighting, as it is far easier to die in the excite- 
ment of the battlefield than to be murdered in cold blood. In 
making war on neighboring tribes, the Jewish military code 
permitted them to take all the pure virgins, and child women for 


booty, to be given to the priests and soldiers, thus debauching the 


men of Israel and destroying all feelings of honor and chivalry for 
women. ‘This utter contempt for all-the decencies of life, and all 
the natural personal rights of women as set forth in these pages, 
should destroy in the minds of women at least, all authority to 
superhuman origin and stamp the Pentateuch at least as one 
from the most obscene minds of a barbarous age.’ 

We wonder if this work, which purports to represent the coming 
woman, who is to frame our laws, purify our politics and reform the 
scheme of creation generally, will bring many converts to her cause. 


Pew RNAGE LC ESSON. 


The Pittsburg ‘‘Chronicle’’ of January 19, 1897, contains the 
following: 

Now that the women of Colorado have the ballot, they are 
wondering whether it is worth much. A Colorado woman is quoted 
as saying: | 

‘“The great advantage of suffrage is that it teaches women that 
they are not one bit better than men. We've sat for years and told 
men how corrupt their politics were, and men have smiled up at us 
and told us how superior we are and how we should have suffrage. 
We’ve had a large and enthusiastic surprise party. We women have 
found that our politics are just as corrupt as men’s politics and 
they’re just a little trickier. We've been at it two years, and we’re 
scheming and making combinations and doing all the very things 
we’ve been finding fault with the men for doing all these years. 

‘The women of the better classes are getting disgusted and 
drawing out of politics, just as our men have done, and the women 
of the other classes have become enthusiastic and have gone into 
politics just as their mankind have done.’’ 

Well, Well, Well! This is most suprising reading. So, 
woman suffrage does not bring all the reforms, the joy and the 
purity that were to be expected from the roseate views which were 
expounded by advocates of giving women the right to vote. 

Instead of exalting politics it seems according to this authority, 
that woman suffrage has developed even a trickier phase of politics 
than was known when the game was played exclusively by men. 

This is very sad. If it be true, it is manifest that the persons 
who acted as though they were inspired when they arose to advocate 
granting women the divine right to vote were not inspired at all, 
but were singularly at fault in all their vaticinations. 

Man is inclined to place woman on a pedestal and there adore 
her, but if women will persist in going about predicting that granting 
them the privilege to vote will effect the world’s regeneration and 
then come out when the privilege is accorded with the confession 
that politics under woman’s influence has gone from bad to worse, it 
is feared that man will lose that absorbing affection he has always 
felt for the other sex and will regard it as composed of very weak 
and very foolish sisters.—Albany Evening Journal, January 27, 1897. 
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Saturday, November 28, 1903 


The Women of America 


Fourth Paper—Woman’s Suffrage in Colorado 
By Elizabeth McCracken 


HE question as to the granting 
to women of those political priv- 
ileges now held chiefly by men, 

of the imposing upon women of those 
political duties as yet performed mainly 
by men; the question of woman’s suf- 
frage, in other words, unless it threatens 
the immediate community in which we 
live, is a problem regarding which a few 
Americans, it is true, have the most 
ardent possible convictions, either pro 
or con, but in respect to which the ma- 
jority of us in America, whether men or 
women, are, if not indifferent, still some- 
what neutral. This neutrality is the 
result of a real perplexity. Mere pres- 
entations of the problem fail to compel 
our instant interest; do not succeed in 
gaining our vivid attention. 

We go to hear the suffragist’s speech ; 
her burning words leave us cold. Why 
has she not melted us to a belief as fiery 
as her own in her solution of the problem? 
The anti-suffragist, before the echo of 
his antagonist’s words has ceased, replies 


to her address. We hear appreciatively 
his brilliant oratory; but why do we not, 
illumined by its light, pledge allegiance 
to his answering of the question? Open 
to conviction, we find ourselves curiously 
unconvinced; always ready to “listen 
to reason,” involuntarily responsive to 
it under other circumstances, we listen 
to the very firmest reason concerning 
equal suffrage, and are left but little im- 
pressed, strangely unresponsive. Has 
the abstract question so meager a vitality, 
or do those persons to whom it is unmis- 
takably a living issue err in their methods 
of presenting it before audiences to 
whose actual experiences it is unknown? 
At a college settlement, one winter, 
the girls belonging to a club in which I 
vas especially interested challenged an 
organization composed of boys of ap- 
proximately the same age as themselves 
to debate with them this subject: Re- 
solved, That Women Should Vote. 
Both clubs chanced to be unusually 
interested in the question, and the chal- 
737 
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lenge was at once accepted by the boys. 
Their eagerness to argue the negative 
side—which was, needless to say, the 
side apportioned them—the exultation 
with which they found and read anti- 
suffrage essays, addresses, and even ser- 
mons; the enterprise they displayed in 
collecting columns of unfavorable statis- 
tics; in short, the zest with which the 
boys undertook to debate ¢Azs subject : 
Resolved, ‘That Women Should sof 
Vote, stimulated not only the girls, but 
more than one resident of the settlement, 
to really strenuous exertions 1n the direc- 
tion of framing arguments for the affirm- 
ative side. One resident who had the 
privilege of Miss Alice Stone Blackwell’s 
acquaintance actually contemplated call- 
ing upon Miss Blackwell for aid, after 
hearing a rumor from one of the girls to 
the effect that “one of the boys had 
written to Dr. Lyman Abbott!” 

The girls lost the debate; to their 
chagrin, awa *o mv great surprise. Ar- 
gumentatively, they uad presented a far 
stronger case than the boys; as even 
those persons in the audience whose 
sympathies were entirely with the nega- 
tive side -admitted. ‘Logically, the 
affirmative side wins,” I said to one of 
these. 

“ Ves,’’ she granted, “ but the advisa- 
bility of woman’s suffrage isn’t a question 
of mere abstract logic.” 

‘Why not?” demanded one of the 
girls. : 

‘“ Because It contains certain elements 
of sentiment,” replied her opponent. 

‘“« Please explain,” I asked, in response 
to an appealing glance from one of the 
defeated side. 

‘‘T mean,” the anti-suffragist willingly 
replied, “that the field of politics is a 
battlefield, in which the ballot is the 
chosen weapon of defense and attack. 
There is, among certain men and women, 
a deeply rooted instinct which, in the 
face of the most irreproachable reason- 
ing, still tells them that the military life 
cannot properly be lived by a woman.” 

The girls had gathered about her and 
she paused, looking into their earnest 
faces. ‘ You understand what I mean ?” 
she said, inquiringly. 

“Yes,” one of them returned, “ but 
why should they have such a feeling? 
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Are they afraid the woman will hurt the 
military life ?” 

“No,” said the older woman, quickly ; 
“they are afraid she may hurt herself.” 

When, presently, she was preparing to 
go home, one of the girls, after a slight 
hesitation, detained her. ‘There are 
other men and women,” she said, “ who 
have the opposite instinct, who feel that 
the military life caz properly be led by 
a woman. Z*/ey are not afraid she will 
hurt herself. Which side is right?” 

The anti-suffragist smiled a little sadly. 
‘Which, indeed !’*she exclaimed. ‘ We 
must wait to know. Time, perhaps, may 
tell; argument never can.” 

This reply, and indeed all the other 
incidents relative to that debate at the 
college settlement, frequently forced 
themselves into the foreground of my 
memory during the weeks I spent last 
winter in Colorado. For ten years the 
women of Colorado have had the use of 
the ballot; for ten years they have 
been—to use the phrase of the anti- 
suffragist of the settlement—living the 
military life. Have they been of value 
on the battlefield of politics? Scarcely 
a day passes in Colorado wherein this 
question is not answered, in the affirm- 
ative or in the negative. A singularly 
clear-minded woman whom I met in 
Colorado Springs explained to me that 
this diversity of reply is not unnatural. 
“Ten years is not a very leng period of 
time,” she said; “by no means long 
enough to-form the basis of but one true 
answer to so grave and many-sided a 
question. Women in Colorado, in the 


use they have made—and not made—of 


their political power, have helped, and 
they have hindered.” 

It happened that when I reached New 
Orleans, several weeks after leaving 
Colorado, the National American Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association was meeting 
in that conservative city, and giving rise 
to considerable discussion among the 
people of New Orleans regarding the 
desirability of equak suffrage as an aid 
in solving the political problem of the 
South. I heard many impromptu dis- 
sertations and arguments in connection 
with the subject, one of which I remem- 
ber with particular clearness. 

One evening a group of Southern 
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women and Southern men, all of whom 
chanced to be somewhat closely allied 
with public interests of no small impor- 
tance, were discussing the matter with 
eager interest and earnestness. Know- 
ing that I had so recently been in Col- 
orado, they asked me many questions as 
to its influence upon public life and mu- 
nicipal affairs in that State. 

When they had put to me quite as 
many inquiries as they desired, and after 
I had given replies to the full extent 
of my ability, there was a momentary 
silence. Then, before the “ ball of talk” 
could again be “tossed on high,” one of 
the company, who throughout the evening 
had listened much move than he had 
spoken, said slowly: ‘ You have all 
talked a great deal about the influence 
of woman’s suffrage in public life. But 
what about private life? You have 
argued at great length about the effect 
of the woman’s ballot upon other people. 
But what about its effect upon “er? What 
has it done to #er, for “er? It seems to 
me that’s a pretty important part of the 
question.” 

The speaker was not an opponent of 
equal suffrage. As he frankly said, he 
was, on the contrary, inclined to regard 
it, as a theory, with distinct favor; but 
none the less, he asked, as I have since 
heard many other persons, whether in 
sympathy with the one side or the other 
of the subject, ask: “‘ What has the bal- 
lot of the woman done in Colorado, not 


to politics, but to that woman herself?” — 


Has she, as so many earnest persons 
feared she might, hurt herself with the 
weapon ; or has she, as no less large 
a number of equally earnest persons 
believed she could, used that weapon 
without any personal injury whatsoever ? 

A period of ten years is, no doubt, 
too small to serve as a foundation for a 
single, comprehensive, and unalterable 
answer even to the smallest question as 
to the actual resultant effect of equal 
suffrage upon public affairs in Colorado. 
A new political expedient cannot, per- 
haps, be fully tested in ten years. In 
the life of a State ten years form un- 
doubtedly no great fraction of the whole; 
but in the life of a woman, do not ten 
years mean a great deal? In one year 
a woman may work such injury to her- 
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self as to make even so immediate a 
reparation impossible. ‘That the major- 
ity of those women in Colorado who are 
actively engaged in politics have hurt 
themselves with the ballot, and hurt 
themselves very cruelly, appeared to 
me, during my visit in Colorado, to be 
so unmistakably apparent as to leave 
little room for that doubt concerning the 
matter which I would have preferred to 
retain. 

It had seemed to me at once interest- 
ing and significant that women in Colo- 
rado not yet old enough, legally, to vote, 
gave evidence of such slight interest in 
their approaching political privileges. 
I met a large number of girls of varying 
ages in various places in Colorado; 
most of them talked to me with every 
appearance of sincerity concerning their 
imminent public responsibilities ; but 
only one expressed an enthusiasm for 
the political situation in her State. 
Many of them were indifferent; and 
even more said decidedly that they were 
sorry they lived in a State in which 
suffrage had been granted to woman. 
One of these latter added in explanation 
that “it created so much excitement.” 

Stir up agitation it certainly does—an 
agitation that is too frequently an end 
in itself. Public life in Colorado is 
hysterical. ‘That women have, by their 
attitude toward their political duties, 
helped to make it so, is to be feared. 
The simplest discussion of the most 
trivial matter is marked by a breathless 
tenseness out of all conceivable propor- 
tion to the occasion. 

I very soon found, in Denver, for ex- 
ample, that it was unwise to put ques- 
tions to any woman whomsoever, regard- 
ing any public issue, if another woman 
at all likely to disagree with her chanced 
to be present. Instead of hearing one 
reply, or even two differing replies, I 
was obliged to listen to a long, excited, 
and chaotic argumentation between the 
two women pledged to opposite sides of 
the situation. Very much more often 
than once, I was disconcerted by an 
impromptu debate of this kind which I 
had inadvertently instigated. 

A woman whom I met one day in 
Denver was, as I soon found myself 
reluctantly obliged to admit, a typical 
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representative of that particular group 
of women suffragists in Colorado who 
would seem chiefly to be engaged in 
what my young informant plaintively 
described as ‘creating excitement.” 
Political power had intoxicated her; 
she reveled in it, not as a means to an 
end, but as an exhilarating indulgence; 
as one conversation, in particular, which 
I had with her, revealed. 

The shops in Denver observe much 
the same rules relating to employees as 
the shops in New York, Boston, and 
Chicago; hours, vacations, and other 
kindred matters were very similarly 
regulated. Merchants in New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, as most of us 
know, have not only agreed without ill- 
feeling or resistance to ordinances better- 
ing the circumstances of their employees, 
but have in many cases been foremost 
in suggesting and assisting these and 
other reforms. Why might not this have 
happened in Denver? ‘That it had not, 
the woman who exulted in her posses- 
sion of the ballot evidenced. 

‘“ Have you been in to any of our 
shops?” she asked one day; and when 
I replied that I had, she continued: 
“ Don’t you think our shop-girls are well 
treated ?” | 

Grateful to her because she had intro- 
duced a topic of such especial interest 
to me, I agreed with much warmth. 
‘“ How did you bring it about?” I then 
questioned. 

‘By the ballot,” she began in-an ora- 
torical tone of voice. ‘‘ We women said 
to the shopkeepers, ‘ You must amelio- 
rate the state of your employees ;’ and 
they didn’t dare to refuse. If they 47d 
refused, we could have made them 
smart; because we have the ballot !” 

‘But why were you so strenuous?” I 
asked, in genuine amazement. ‘ We 
said to the merchants in the East, ‘ Why 
don’t you improve the condition of your 
employees?’ Merchants are not neces- 
sarily inhuman and unprincipled. In 
the course of time many in the East did 
what they could. Our saleswomen are 
very well treated—” 

“ You haven’t the ballot,” she inter- 
rupted. 

“‘ No,” I admitted, “ but we have shops 
as admirably conducted as yours—” 
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“Oh,” she interposed, “I grant that 
you may have zzfluence, but we, we have 
powers” 

She was, of course, perfectly correct; 
but in the instance cited, has not influ-- 
ence been quite as effective as power, 
and perhaps also a little less crude, and 
more than a little less rasping ? 

The proprietor of a not unimportant 
shop in Denver could scarcely speak of 
the part taken by women in instituting 
labor reforms in that city without irri- 
tation. ‘They threaten, and call names, 
and stir up such a needless commotion,” 
he said. The owner of a large estab- 
lishment in Boston said, on the other 
hand, that he considered the State of 
Massachusetts to be peculiarly indebted 
to its women for help in improving the 
conditions under which women and chil- 
dren worked. “In the very nature of 
things, women are more able than men 
to offer practical suggestions on these 
things,” he said, emphatically. In Chi- 
cago another merchant, and in Cleveland 
still another, spoke in equally enthusi- 
astic terms of the beneficent influence 
exerted by the women of the respective 
cities upon labor legislation. The exer- 
cise of political power on the part of 
that woman in Denver who reminded 
me repeatedly that she had the ballot 
may have given to her a melodramatic 
thrill not otherwise obtainable, but has 
it made her any more useful as a citizen 
than her co-worker in Boston, Cleveland, 
or Chicago, who has not the ballot? and 
has it not perhaps made her a trifle less 
womanly? Has she not hurt herself a 
little with the fascinating weapon ? 

She has, it is true, brought upon her- 
self a lesser misfortune; beyond the 
weakening of her personal dignity, and 
the blunting of her sense of taste, she 
has crippled herself little further. Un- 
fortunately, as one of her acquaintances, 
a suffragist, told me, neither this par- 
ticular woman, nor any other member of 
her group, is representative of the most 
powerful class of women politicians in 
Colorado. ‘She lacks s&7//,” said her 
acquaintance; and then she pointed out 
to me another woman, who, she said, 
possessed skill. 

As to the nature of that skill, I was, 
needless to say, exceedingly interested. 
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The woman in possession of it was of 
unquestionable importance in the public 
affairs not only of her city, but of her 
State as a whole. Her friends referred 
_to her in phrases which, if vague, were 
yet undeniably indicative of unqualified 
admiration. ‘“ What is it that she does?” 
I asked. 

“ Everything!” was the expansive re- 
ply. 

“In what way?” I inquired. 

“In every way!” came the instant 
answer. 

When I had all but begun to despair 
of receiving any more definite informa- 
tion, one of the political enemies of this 
woman, whom I was beginning to adimire 
for her obviously great interest in phil- 
anthropic affairs, said to me, by way of 
comment upon my somewhat enthusias- 
tic tributes to so large an active interest 
on the part of so otherwise overworked 
a woman: “ Oh, but that’s a part of her 
campaign plan. She does it to get 
votes.” 

This accusation I repeated to a friend 
of the woman against whom it had been 
made, in order that she might refute it. 
To my astonishment, she said: ‘ Cer- 
tainly! The people she helps will, of 
course, vote for her! For whom else 
should they vote? She has been kind 
to them; she will continue to be kind 
to them. It is for their own good to 
give her their support.” 

“ But, granting that,” I said, ‘isn’t 
being friendly to them in order to secure 
their support a sort of bribery? Isn’t it 
Luying votes—with kindness, I know, 
but still buying votes: 

“Well,” said my companion, “she 
must ave votes! You wouldn’t have 
her buy them with money, would you ?” 

She gazed at me in evident perplexity. 
“Tf you prefer people who are doing 
charity work for the mere sake of doing 
it—’’ she began. Without finishing, 
she went quickly across the assembly- 
room in which we had happened to 
meet. After a few moments, she re- 
turned, followed by a sweet-faced woman, 
with the introducing of whom she con- 
cluded her interrupted sentence. “ Here 
is a person of that type!” With which 
she abruptly left us. 

An expression of bewilderment came 
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into the face of the person of that type. 
‘Do you know what she means ?” she 
asked me, looking after the other woman. 

“ That you are doing charitable work 
—I think,” I ventured. 

My new acquaintance laughed, in 
some relief. ‘Oh! yes, I try to do al! 
I can,’ she said. “It isn’t much. 
Charity work is hard to do in Denver; 
harder than in most cities.” 

“ Why ?” I inquired, in surprise. 

‘“¢ Because one’s motives are distrusted 
so often; and that is a hindrance.” 
She looked at me thoughtfully. ‘“ Shall 
I explain?” she asked. © 

‘1 think I understand,” I said. 

Before I left Denver I understood 
still more clearly. The woman who had 
offered to explain to me the nature of 
her difficulties in giving aid to those 
who needed aid, told me a little concern- 
ing her work among the poor of the 
city ; but it was principally from other 
persons that I learned how faithfully and 
against what odds she labored. ‘“ You 
see,” one of her friends said to me, ‘‘ she 


-is handicapped all the while by the prej- 


udice of the people she tries to help. 
Half the time she can use for their bene- 
fit she has to take up in overcoming their 
very natural suspicions as to her possi- 
ble ulterior object.” 

One day, when I was calling upon a 
family living in the tenement district, 
to whom the woman who did charity 
work for the mere sake of doing it had 
shown herself more than once a true 
friend, I said to the mother of the fam- 
ily, “ Your friend is very good to you, 
isn’t she ?” 

mY eS. A0Teed tne Motels <1. CONE 
jest see why she is, though,” she added, 
in a puzzled tone of voice; “she ain’t 
runnin’ fur no office.” 

It is not too much to say that had she 
been a candidate for any office, the re- 
cipient of her sweetly given assistance 
could not have been persuaded to a 
belief in its sincere unselfishness. By 
making coin of that most lovely of all 
human virtues, charity; by regarding 
the rendering of deeds of kindness as 
the spending of so much coin for politi- 
cal support, women in’ Denver, promi- 
nently engaged in politics, have not only 
lowered their own standards; they have 
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lowered also the standards of the less 
fortunate, the less protected women of 
the tenements, who so sadly need, not 
only aid which is not self-seeking, but, 
as leaders in public affairs, women whom 
they may revere. 

‘‘Qne must secure votes,” I was told 
again and again by women in Denver to 
whom I spoke regarding this unlovely 
method of securing even one vote. 
“ Would you have them bought with 
money?” I was frequently asked. 

No other manner of obtaining the 
political support of the poor was even 
remotely suggested. ‘Ten years is but 
a brief period of time. Perhaps at the 
end of twenty years a new method may 
be evolved. To-day the less favored 
women of Denver are skeptical with 
regard to the single-mindedness of those 
more fortunate women who offer them 
friendship; and of these women who 
have help to give, many—too many— 
give it, as their friends are the first to 
admit, with dual motives. These women 
may or may not have hurt the city of 
Denver and the State of Colorado; but 
themselves—have they not wounded 
themselves very deeply with the weapon 
which they have chosen to wield ? 

Also, by perverting the most tender 
of human feelings to a hard and _ practi- 
cable political use, they have become 
less fitted to guide the children growing 
to manhood and womanhood in their 
State. I was present one day when a 
large group of children learned an un- 
consciously taught political lesson. 

I was visiting an orphan asylum in 
Denver, in company with many other 
persons. Among these was a woman 
deeply and unselfishly concerned in 
public charities. As we went into one 
of the rooms in which children of various 
ages were gathered, she impulsively took 
a little fatherless and motherless baby 
in her arms and caressed it, with tears 
in her eyes. 

“How sweet she is with that baby!” 

“I said to a woman standing near me. 

“ Yes,” replied the woman, with a 
sudden accession of interest and curios- 
ity, “she is. And I hadn’t supposed 
she was looking for a new office!” 

A number of older children were so 
near us that they overheard these words. 
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They looked at the speaker, then at the 
woman holding the baby; then they 
smiled knowingly. 

Until I went to Colorado I had sup- 
posed that, whether women should or 
should not have the ballot, women who 
desired that ballot desired it because 
with it they believed they could be more 
efficient in public affairs than without it. 
This I found to be by no means invari- 
ably true of the women suffragists whom 
I met in Colorado. I conversed with 
one woman who has frequently, both in 
her State and elsewhere, been men- 
tioned to me by prominent suffragists 
as one of the National leaders in the 
movement. She said much that was 
very interesting and clever regarding the 
equal suffrage movement—which she 
told me she regarded as a “sacred 
cause.”’ Knowing that I was interested 
in labor reforms, she recounted to me 
the many ways in which a woman might 
employ her ballot in the interest of such 
reforms. ‘Strikes, for example,” she 
said. ‘Had women in Pennsylvania 
had the ballot, the coal strike might 
have been avoided.” 

The next day the newspapers bore 
headlines announcing the strike at the 
smelting works in Colorado City. I 
immediately went to Colorado City, and 


_ through the kindness of a school-teacher 


made the acquaintance of the wives of 
several of the strikers. They were 
unanimous in declaring that the votes 
of women in Colorado, whatever such - 
votes might do in Pennsylvania, had in 
no appreciable measure helped to settle 
labor difficulties. 

One of these women, whose husband 
was Closely involved in the strike, asked 
him to give me his opinion of the matter. 
He reflected for a moment, and then he 
observed, pointing out the window as he 
spoke to the military encampment at the 
foot of Pike’s Peak. ‘“ Two hundred 
and fifty armed soldiers is campin’ out 
yonder; there’s a report that the strik- 
ers is goin’ to blow up the smelters with 
dynamite; there’s a hint that Cripple 
Creek is goin’ to strike too; the Gov- 
ernor’s comin’ over to arbitrate. All 
them things is happenin’, but how many 
women has been over from Denver to 
look round and get ideas on how to vote 
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so as to stopstrikes: There ain’t been 
one.” | 

This was his opinion and his entire 
opinion. After giving it he went again 
down to the village street, leaving me 
alone with his wife. 

“Some of the women in Denver will 
perhaps come later,” I said to her. 

She smiled a trifle cynically, but said 
nothing. I was in Colorado City once 
each day, and occasionally twice, during 
that first distinctly exciting and gravely 
important week of the strike at the 
smelting works. No women came from 
Denver. 

“Why do none of them come?” I 
asked the man who had so succinctly 
described the situation in Colorado City. 

“They ain’t got no personal feelin’ 
bout it,” he replied; ‘it’s too far off.” 

“ Ttis in their own State,” I returned. 
“ Kach one of them can cast a vote af- 
fecting the entire State—” 

“¢ Oh, yes,” he assented ; but ¢Aa¢ain’t 
what they’d call a personal feelin’. It 
don’t touch “Hem, it only concerns us 
over here.”’ 

When I suggested that a personal 
feeling in this very direction might not 
be impossible on the part of the women 
voters in Denver, the wife of the striker 
said slowly: ‘“ No; but it ain’t probable. 
Politics-ain’t run that way.” 

‘¢ Not even when women are in them ?” 
I questioned. 

“No,” said the woman. . 

“Women don’t change politics as 
much as politics changes women,” put 
in her husband. 

The longer I remained in Colorado, 
the more truly did this remark seem to 
describe the result in that State of the 
use of the ballot by women. 

That large public affairs are consid- 
ered of moment by the women of Colo- 
rado is unquestionably true; but that 
these women are more absorbed in the 
ballot itself than in the public service 
they may render by means of that ballot 
would seem also to be true. I found 
that women in Colorado accepted with 
difficulty, or not at all, the theory that 
a woman could possess an interest in 
public problems without being also in 
possession of a desire for the ballot. I 
discovered, too, that they were disposed 
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to repudiate the possibility that Ameri- 
can men who do not believe in woman’s 
suffrage are not therefore uninterested 
in public affairs, but are no less anxious 
than American women who hold that 
they are entitled to the ballot that such 
affairs should be conducted honorably 
and efficiently, and to the end of secur- 
ing the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

The campaign policy of even those 
women who are regarded in Colorado 
as the most worthy, and who indisputably 
are the most influential, representatives 
of woman’s suffrage, is but too evidently 
marked by self-interest. One woman 
told me frankly, when I asked her what 
argument or persuasion had inspired 
her to so fervent a faith in the efficacy 
of a vote, * With a vote, a woman is of 
consequence in public affairs.” 

“ But may she not be, even without a 
vote?” I asked. ‘Oh, no doubt,” re- 
turned the suffragist, “but she doesn’t 
reap any personal good from it.” 

Another woman, living in the tene- 
ment district of Denver, who had been 
telling me that she never had voted, and 
to whom I had said, “‘ Having the ballot, 
I should think you would consider it your 
duty to use it,” replied greedily: ‘* Do 
yer think I could git enough out o’ usin’ it 
ter pay fur the bother I’d have doin’ it ?” 

When I spoke of both these circum- 
stances to a third woman, she said, with 
a short laugh, “ Politics, my dear, are 
not conducted along altruistic lines—” 
and she quoted a remark to that effect 
made by a well-known Tammany man. 

“ But surely,” I found myself replying, 
“the women of Colorado are not in 
sympathy with Tammany methods!” 

‘“‘ Most certainly not,” she said hastily. 

“Judge Jerome; do you regard his 
political theory and practice as so lack- 
ing in altruism ?” 

‘“‘Jerome !” she exclaimed, impatiently. 
‘He is so extreme! And,. besides,” 
she added, “he is so blind to obvious 
facts! He doesn’t see that the remedy 
New York needs is the woman’s ballot !” 

“ But—” I began. | 

“Don’t talk to me about William 
Travers Jerome,” she interrupted. “He 
bores me.” 

‘“T should think he would particularly 
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and especially interest women actively 
engaged in politics,” I could not forbear 
adding. 

‘“« Vo one opposed to the ballot inter- 
ests women who are in favor of the 
ballot !” was the rejoinder. 

Not the battle, not the battlefield, 
‘but the. weapon, is the chief subject 
under discussion—unceasing  discus- 
sion—among women in Colorado. ‘The 
ballot is used indeed as a weapon, of 
defense—personal defense; and of at- 
tack—even more acutely personal attack. 
Into every incident, however slight, it 
enters. Sometimes the entrance has a 
diverting quality. One of the very few 
amusing things which happened to me 
while I wasin Colorado occurred in this 
connection. One day, as I was about 
to buy a ticket from Denver to Colorado 
Springs, two ardent women suffragists 
whom I had met chanced to enter the 
railway station. They kindly recom- 
mended to me two respective routes, 
dwelling upon the comparative pictur- 
esqueness of each in such glowing words 
that I hesitated in my attempt to make 
a satisfactory choice between such an 
embarrassment of scenic riches. ‘* Mad- 
am,” said the ticket agent, in a voice 
which betrayed a background of many 
a curbed impulse of exasperation, “ if 
you spend much more time deciding 
which of these two trains you will take, 
you won't have any .time left in. which 
to take either of them k?. 
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When I repeated this, to my two egyp 


selors, they exclaimed “itt Ne. ytea 
“He wouldn’t have dared té ‘say'fhat to 
us [” 

“Why not?” I asked—as they ex- 
pected. 

“ Because ze have the ballot, and 
could revenge ourselves !” 

Whether that ticket agent surmised 
that I had not the ballot, and could not 
revenge myself, I do not know; but I 
do know that he was the only ticket 
agent in the United States whom I found 
guilty of rudeness. I cannot censure him 
very severely; the waving of the ballot 
is not exactly an incentive to suavity. 
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To the end of vindicating her right to 
the ballot, and of assisting women in 
other States to secure a similar political 
privilege, more than one woman whom 
I met in Colorado felt justified in using 
very strange means. One woman, who, 
in the strongest terms, had made to me 
several statements in regard to condi- 
tions in Denver, which statements I after- 
wards found to be incomplete, replied, 
when I asked her why she had not more 
fully described to me the matters in 
question, ‘‘ Could I be expected to give 
you so excellent an argument against 
the cause for which I stand?” Truly, as | 
I had been told in Colorado City, women 
change politics less than politics change 
women. 

An earnest advocate of woman’s suf- 
frage, to whom very recently I was tell- 
ing something of these things in connec- 
tion with the use of the ballot by women 
in Colorado, assured me that the prin- 
ciple underlying the question was not 
thereby affected. If it be true that suf- 
frage is one of the natural rights of every 
human being, then its abuse in particular 
instances does not make it less unalien- 
able a right. If, on the other hand, it 
be true that the ballot is a political ex- 
pedient, it becomes a menace when it is 
used to the ill of the State or of the 
individual. 

However suffrage may be regarded as 
an abstract problem, it is not to be 
denied that in Colorado its use by 


women has, whatever else it may have 


» donor failed to do, brought grave dis- 
aster upon those women. The posses- 
sion of the ballot, and the employment 
of that possession, have hurt the woman 
of Colorado as women can least afford 
to be burt. Her ideals have been low- 
ered; the delicacy of her perception of 
right and wrong has been dulled. What- 
ever good she may be able to render to 
her State and to the Nation by her vote, 
can that good, however great, compen- 
sate for the injury which she has wrought 
to that State and to the Nation by rea- 
son of the blow she has dealt her own 
womanhood ? 
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WHY WOMEN DO NOT 


In 1895 the women of Massachusetts 
were asked by the state whether they 
wished the suffrage. Of the 575,000 
voting women in the state, only 22,204 
cared for it enough to deposit in a ballot 
box an affirmative answer to this ques- 
_tion, That is, in round numbers, less 
than four per cent wished to vote ; about 
ninety-six per cent were opposed to wo- 
man suffrage or indifferent to it. That 
this expresses fairly well the average 
sentiment throughout the country can 
hardly be questioned. There may be 
‘some Western states in which the pro- 
portion of women who, for one reason or 
another, desire the suffrage is somewhat 
larger; on the other hand, there are 
Southern states in which it is even less. 
Certainly few men or women will doubt 
that at the present time an overwhelm- 
ing majority of women are either reluc- 
tant to accept the ballot or indifferent 
to it. Why this indifference, this reluc- 
tance? This is the question which in 
this article I seek to answer. Briefly, 
I believe it is because woman feels, if 
she does not clearly see, that the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage is more than 
merely political; that it concerns the 
nature and structure of society, — the 
home, the church, the industrial organ- 
ism, the state, the social fabric. And 
to a change which involves a revolution 
in all of these she interposes an inflexi- 
ble though generally a silent opposition. 
It is for these silent women — whose 
voices are not heard in conventions, who 
write no leaders, deliver no lectures, and 
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visit no legislative assemblies — that I 
speak ; it is their unspoken thought and 
feeling I wish to interpret. 

Open an acorn : in it we find the oak 
in all its parts, — root, trunk, branches. 
Look into the home: in it we shall find 
the state, the church, the army, the in- 
dustrial organization. As the oak is ger- 
minant in the acorn, so society is ger- 
minant in the family. Historically, the 
family is the first organization ; biolog- 
ically it is the origin of all other or- 
ganizations. Abraham builds an altar, 
and his wife and children and servants 
gather about it for the evening sacrifice : 
the family is the first church. The 
herds and flocks are driven daily to 
their feeding grounds by his sons and 
servants: the family is the first labor 
organization. He counsels, guides, di- 
rects, controls the children and servants ; 
the power of life and death is in his 
hands: the family is the first govern- 
ment. The brother is carried off in a 
raid by robber bands. Abraham arms 
aud organizes his servants, pursues the 
robber bands, conquers and disperses 
them, and recovers the captive : the fam- 
ily is the first army. Moreover, it is out 
of the family that society grows. As 
the cell duplicates itself, and by redu- 
plication the living organism grows, so 
the family duplicates itself, and by the 
reduplication of the family the social 
organism grows. The children of the 
family come to manhood, and marry the 
children of other families. Blood unites 
them ; the necessities of warfare, offen- 
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sive and defensive, unite them; and so 
the tribe comes into existence. For the 
united action of this tribe some rule, some 
authority is necessary ; thus tribal, state, 
national government comes into exist- 
ence. These families find it for their 
mutual advantage to engage in separate 
industries, and exchange the product of 
their labor: thus barter and trade and 
the whole industrial organization come 
into existence. These families thus 
united by marriage into one tribe, ce- 
mented by war in one army, bound to- 
gether by the necessity of united action 
in one government, codperating in one 
varied industry, find in themselves a 
common faith and common aspirations, 
in a word, a common religion, and so 
the church comes into existence. 

Such, very briefly stated, is the de- 
velopment of society as we read it in 
the complicated history of the past. His- 
torically the family is the first social 
organization. Organically it contains 
within itself all the elements of all future 
organization. Biologically, all future 
organization has grown out of it, by a 
process of duplication and interrelation- 
ship. In the family, therefore, we find 
all the elements of a later and more 
complicated social organization; in the 
family we may discover written legibly 
the laws which should determine the 
structure of society and should regulate 
its action; the family, rightly under- 
stood, will answer our often perplexing 
questions concerning social organization 
—whether it is military, political, in- 
dustrial, or religious. 

The first and most patent fact in the 
family is the difference in the sexes. 
Out of this difference the family is cre- 
ated ; in this difference the family finds 
its sweet and sacred bond. This differ- 
ence is not merely physical and inciden- 
tal. It is also psychical and essential. 
It inheres in the temperament ; it is in- 
bred in the very fibre of the soul ; it dif- 
ferentiates the functions ; it determines 
the relation between man and woman; 


it fixes their mutual service and their mu- 
tual obligations. Man is not woman in 
a different case. Woman is not man in- 
habiting temporarily a different kind of 
body. Man is not a rough-and-tumble 
woman. Woman is nota feeble and pli- 
able man. 

This difference in the sexes is the first 
and fundamental fact in the family ; it 
is therefore the first and fundamental 
fact in society, which is but a large 
family, growing out of and produced 
by the duplication and interrelationship 
of innumerable families. For it must 
ever be remembered that as the nature 
of the cell determines the nature of the 
organism which grows out of the cell, 
so the nature of the family determines 
the nature of society which grows out of 
the family. And the fundamental fact, 
without which there could be no fami- 
ly, is the temperamental, inherent, and 
therefore functional difference between 
the sexes. 

Because their functions are different, 
all talk of equality or non-equality is but 
idle words, without a meaning. Only 
things which have the same nature and 
fulfill the same function can be said to 
be superior to or equal with one another. 
Things which do not fulfill the same 
function are not thus comparable. For 
of two functions, each of which is essen- 
tial to the life of the organism, neither 
can be said to be superior to the other. 
One branch may be equal or superior to 
another branch; but it cannot be said 
that the root is superior to the branch or 
the branch to the root. One eye may 
be superior to another eye, but the eye 
cannot be said to be superior to the ear, 
or the ear to the eye. Which is superior, 
a soldier or a carpenter? It depends 
upon whether we want a battle fought 
or a house built. Which is superior, 
Darwin’s Origin of Species or Brown- 
ing’s Saul? This is like asking which 
is larger, — half an hour or half a yard. 
Gallantry will bow to woman and say, 
“ You are superior.” Egotism will look 
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with lordly air on woman and say, “ You 
are inferior.” But neither gallantry nor 
egotism will be rational. ‘These twain 
are not identical. They do not dupli- 
cate each other. Man is not an infe- 
rior woman. Woman is not an inferior 
man. ‘They are different in nature, in 
temperament, in function. We cannot 
destroy this difference if we would; 
we would not if we could. In preserv- 
ing it lies the joy of the family; the 
peace, prosperity, and well-being of so- 
ciety. If man attempts woman’s func- 
tion, he will prove himself but an inferior 
woman. If woman attempts man’s func- 
tion, she will prove herself but an inferior 
man. Some masculine women there are; 
some feminine men there are. ‘These 
are the monstrosities of Nature. She 
sometimes produces such monstrosities 
in other departments, — grotesque varia- 
tions from and violations of the natural 


order, —not that we may follow them 


and attempt to reproduce them, but that 
we may see by contrast what Nature 
really is and rejoice the more in her. 
This distinction between the sexes — in- 
herent, temperamental, functional — is 
universal and perpetual. It underlies 
the family, which could not exist if this 
difference did not exist. It is to be 
taken account of in all social problems, 
—problems of industrial organization, 
religious organization, political organiza- 
tion. Should society ever forget it, it 
would forget the most fundamental fact 
in the social order, the fact on which is 
built the whole superstructure of society. 

It may not be altogether easy to de- 
termine the exact difference in function 
between the sexes ; in minor details those 
functions may differ in differing civiliza- 
tions. But speaking broadly, it may be 
said that the work of battle in all its 
forms, and all the work that is cognate 
thereto, belongstoman. Physically and 
psychically his is the sterner and the 
stronger sex. His muscles are more 
steel-like ; his heart and his flesh are 
alike harder; he can give knocks with- 


out compunction and receive them with- 
out shrinking. In the family, therefore, 
his it is to go forth and fight the battle 
with Nature; to compel the reluctant 
ground to give her riches to his use. It 
is not for woman to hold the plough, or 
handle the hoe, or dig in the mine, or fell 
the forest. The war with Nature is not 
for her to wage. It is true that savage 
tribes impose this unfeminine task upon 
her; true that modern nations which 
have not yet fully emerged from barba- 
rism continue to do so; true, also, that in 
the cruel industrial competitions of mod- 
ern times there is, in some communi- 
ties, a relapse into this barbarism. But 
whether it is the Indian squaw digging 
in the corn patch, or the German Frau 
holding the plough, or the American 
wife working the loom in her husband’s 
place, — wherever man puts the toil that 
is battle and the battle that is toil upon 
the woman, the law of Nature, that is, 
the law of God, written in her constitu- 
tion and in the constitution of the family, 
is set at naught. This is not to say that 
her toil is less than man’s; but it is dif- 
ferent. It may be easier to be the man 
with the hoe than the woman with the 
needle ; it may be easier to handle the 
plough than to broil over the cook stove; 
but these tasks are not the same. The 
ceaseless toil of the field requires exhaust- 
less energy; the continuous toil of the 
household requires exhaustless patience. 
Being a man, the exhaustless patience 
seems to me at once more difficult and 
more admirable than the exhaustless 
energy. But they are not the same. 
For like reason it is not woman’s func- 
tion to fight against human foes who 
threaten the home. She is not called to 
be a soldier. She is not to be welcomed 
with the volunteers nor coerced into 
military service by the draft. It isin vain 
to recite the story of Joan of Arc; it is 
in vain to narrate the efforts of the Ama- 
zons. The instinct of humanity revolts 
against the employment of woman as a 
soldier on the battlefield. No civilized 
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man would wish to lay this duty upon 
her; no civilized woman would wish to 
assume it. ‘This is not to say that her 
courage is not as great as his. Greater 
is it in some sense, — but it is different. 
For the Spartan mother to arm her son 
and send him forth with the injunction 
to come home bringing his shield or borne 
upon it, and then wait during the long and 
weary days to know which way he is to 
come, — this requires, surely, a heroism 
not less than his: but it is not the same 
heroism ; higher in some sense it is — but 
it is not the same. In his courage are 
pride and combativeness and animal pas- 
sion, sometimes well-nigh devilish pas- 
sion; a strange joy in giving and receivy- 
ing wounds, a music that grows inspiring 
in the singing of the bullets, an almost 
brutal indifference to the wounded and 
the dying all about him, which she could 
never get and remain woman. ‘True to 
her woman’s nature is Lady Macbeth’s 
prayer, — 
‘** Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here.” 
For until she had been unsexed, until 
she had ceased to be woman, she could 
not play the part which her destiny and 
her ambition assigned to her. 

For like reason society exempts wo- 
man from police functions. She is not 
called to be sheriff or constable or night 
watchman. She bears no truncheon and 
wears no revolver. She answers not to 
the summons when peace officers call for 
the posse comitatus. She is not received 
into the National Guard when bloody 
riot fills the city with peril and alarms. 
Why not? Is she not the equal of man? 
Is she not as loyal? as law abiding ? as 
patriotic? as brave?’ Surely. All of 
these is she. But it is not her function to 
protect the state when foreign foes attack 
it; it is the function of the state to pro- 
tect her. Itis not her function to protect 
the persons and property of the commu- 
nity against riot; it is man’s function to 
protect her. Here at least the functional 
difference between the sexes is too plain 


to be denied, doubted, or ignored. Here 
at least no man or woman from the claim 
of equality of character jumps to the il- 
logical conclusion that there is an iden- 
tity of function. 

This much then seems clear to me, 
and I hope it is clear to the reader 
also: — 

First, that the family is the basis of 
society, from which it grows. 

Second, that the basis of the family, 
and therefore of society, is the difference 
between the sexes, — a difference which 
is inherent, temperamental, functional. 

Third, that the military function, in 
all its forms and phases, belongs to man ; 
that he has no right to thrust it upon 
woman or to ask her to share it with him ; 
that it is his duty, and his exclusively, 
to do that battling with the elements 
which wrests livelihood from a reluctant 
or resisting Nature, and which is there- 
fore the pre-requisite to all productive 
industry ; and that battling with the ene- 
mies of society which compels them to 
respect its rights, and which is therefore 
the primary condition of government. 

For the object of government is the 
protection of person, property, and repu- 
tation from the foes which assail them. 
Government may do other things: it 
may carry the mails, run the express, 
own and operate the railroads ; but its 
fundamental function is to furnish pro- 
tection from open violence or secret 
fraud. Ifit adequately protects person, 
property, and reputation, it is a just gov- 
ernment, though it do nothing else; if 
it fails to protect these primary rights, if 
the person is left to defend himself, his 
property, his reputation by his own strong 
arm, there is no government. ‘The ques- 
tion, “Shall woman vote?” is really, in 
the last analysis, the question, “ Ought 
woman to assume the responsibility for 
protecting person and property which 
has in the past been assumed by man as 
his duty alone?” It is because women 
see, what some so-called reformers have 
not seen, that the first and fundamental 
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funcfion of government is the protection 
of person and property, and because 
women do not think that they ought to 
assnme this duty any more than they 
ought to assume that police and militia 
seyvice which is involved in every act 
of; legislature, that they do not wish to 
ve the ballot thrust upon them. 

Let us not here make any mistake. 
othing is law which has not authority 
behind it ; and there is no real authority 
where there is not power to compel obe- 
dience. It is this power to compel which 
distinguishes law from advice. Behind 
every law stands the sheriff, and behind 
the sheriff the militia, and behind the 
militia the whole military power of the 
Federal government. No _ legislature 
ever ought to enact a statute unless it is 
ready to pledge all the power of govern- 
ment — local, state, and Federal — to 
its enforcement, if the statute is disre- 
garded. A ballot is not a mere expres- 
sion of opinion ; it is an act of the will; 
and behind this act of the will must be 
power to compel obedience. Women do 
not wish authority to compel the obedi- 
ence of their husbands, sons, and brothers 
to their will. 

This fact that the ballot is explicitly 
an act of the will, and implicitly an ex- 
pression of power or force, is indicated 
not only by the general function of gov- 
ernment, but also by special illustrations. 
Politics is pacific war. A corrupt ring 
gets the control of New York city, or 
Minneapolis, or St. Louis, or Philadel- 
phia, or perhaps of a state, as Delaware, 
Rhode Island, or Montana. The first 
duty of the citizens is to make war on 
this corrupt ring. The ballot is not 
merely an expression of opinion that this 
ring ought not to control; it is the re- 
solve that it shall not control. A capi- 
talistic trust gets, or tries to get, a mo- 
nopoly which is perilous to commercial 
freedom; or a labor trust gets, or tries 
to get, a monopoly which is perilous to 
industrial freedom. A vote is not a pro- 
test against such control, —it is not a 


mere opinion that it ought not to be al- 
lowed. It is adecree. The voter says, 
‘‘ We will not suffer this monopoly to 
continue.” His vote means, in the one 
ease, If you do not dissolve this capital- 
istic combination, in the other case, If 
you do not cease this interference with 
the freedom of non-union labor, we will 
compel you todo so. If the vote does 
not mean this, it is nothing more than 
a resolution passed in a parlor meeting. 
The great elections are called, and not. 
improperly called, campaigns. For they 
are more than a great debate. A debate. 
is a clash of opinions. But an election 
is a clash of wills. One party says, “‘ We 
will have Mr. Blaine President;” the 
other says, “‘ We will have Mr. Cleveland 
President.”’ Will sets itself against will 
in what is essentially a masculine en- 
counter. And if the defeated will refuses 
to accept the decision, as it did when 
Mr. Lincoln was elected President, war 
is the necessary result. 

From such an encounter of wills wo- 
man instinctively shrinks. She shrinks 
from it exactly as she shrinks from the 
encounter of opposing wills on a battle- 
field, and for the same reason. She is 
glad to counsel; she is loath to com- 
mand. She does not wish to arm her- 
self, and, as police or soldier, enforce her 
will on the community. Nor does she 
wish to register her will, and leave her 
son, her brother, or her husband to en- 
force it. If she can persuade them by 
womanly influence she will; but just in 
the measure in which she is womafily, she 
is unwilling to say to her son, to her bro- 
ther, or to her husband, ‘“‘ I have decreed 
this; you must see that my decree is en- 
forced on the reluctant or the resisting.” 
She does not wish that he should act on 
her judgment against his own in obedi- 
ence to her will; still less that he shall, 
in obedience to her will, compel others to 
act in violation both of their judgment 
and of his. And yet this is just what 
suffrage always may and sometimes must 
involve. The question, Shall woman 
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vote, if translated into actual and practi- 
cal form, reads thus: Shall woman de- 
cide what are the rights of the citizen to 
be protected and what are the duties of 
the citizen to be enforced, and then are 
her son and her brother and her husband 
to go forth, armed, if need be, to enforce 
her decision’ Is this where the func- 
tional line between the sexes is to be 
drawn? Are women to make the laws, 
and men to enforce them? Are women 
to decree, and men to execute? Is wo- 
man never to act as a private, but only 
as acommander-in-chief ? Is this right ? 
Is it right that one sex shall alone enforce 
authority, but the other sex determine 
when and how it shall be exercised ? Is 
this expedient? Willit promote peace, 
order, prosperity? Is it practicable ? 
Will it in fact be done ? Suppose that 
in New York city the women should 
vote for prohibition and the men should 
vote against it; is it to be expected that 
the men would arm themselves to enforce 
against their fellow men a law which 
they themselves condemned as neither 
wise nor just? To ask these questions 
is to answer them. The functions of 
government cannot be thus divided. In 
a democratic community the duty of en- 
forcing the law must devolve on those 
who determine what the law shall be that 
is to be enforced. It cannot be decreed 
by one class and enforced by another. 
It is inconceivable that it should be de- 
creed by one sex and enforced by the 
other. 

This is the negative reason why wo- 
man does not wish the ballot: she does 
not wish to engage in that conflict of wills 
which is the essence of politics ; she does 
not wish to assume the responsibility for 
protecting person and property which is 
the essence of government. The affirma- 
tive reason is that she has other, and in 
some sense, more important work to do. 
It is more important than the work of 
government because it is the work for the 
protection of which governments are or- 
ganized among men. Woman does not 


wish to turn aside from this higher 
work, which is itself the end of life, to 
devote herself to government, which ex- 
ists only that this higher work may be 
done. Nor does she wish to divide her 
energies between the two. This higher 
work, which is itself the end of life, is 
Direct Ministry to Life. 

What are we in the world for? The 
family answers the question. We marry. 
Children are given to us to protect, gov- 
ern, nurture, train. They grow to man- 
hood, and in turn they marry, and to 
them in turn children are given to pro- 
tect, govern, nurture, train. The first 
parents linger a few years that, as grand- 
parents, they may have the pleasure of 
the little children without the responsi- 
bility for them, and then they die. Their 
work on earth is done, and they go for- 
ward to we know not what work in a 
life to come. The end of life is the 
rearing and training of children. As 
the family is historically the first organ- 
ization, as it is biologically the unit out 
of which all other social organisms are 
formed, so its protection and mainte- 
nance are the objects for which all other 
social organizations have been called into 
existence and are maintained. Struggle 
for others, as Professor Drummond has 
well shown, is an even more vital element 
in human progress than struggle for self ; 
and in the family this struggle for others 
receives its first and finest illustration. 
Political economists have told us that 
self-interest is the mainspring of indus- 
try. Itis not true. Love is the main- 
spring of industry. It is love for the 
home and the wife and the children that 
keeps all the busy wheels of industry re- 
volving, that calls the factory hands early 
to the mill, that nerves the arm of the 
blacksmith working at his forge, that in- 
spires the farmer at his plough and the 
merchant at his desk, that gives courage 
to the soldier and patience to the teacher. 
Erskine was asked how he dared, as an 
unknown barrister, face a hostile court 
and insist on his right to be heard. “I 
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felt my children,” he replied, “ tugging 
at my robe and saying, ‘ Here is your 
chance, father, to get us bread.’”’ It is 
this vision of the children, dependent on 
us, that inspires us all in the battle of 
life. It is for our homes and our chil- 
dren we maintain our churches. They 
are not spiritual restaurants where we 
pay for our own food passed over the 
counter to us by an attendant priest; 
they are the instrument, which some of 
us think God has created, others of us 
think man has devised, to help us endow 
our children and equip our homes for 
life. It is for our homes and our chil- 
dren we tax ourselves to maintain the 
public school; for our homes and our 
children we maintain government, that 
our loved ones may live in peace and 
safety, protected by law, while we, their 
natural protectors, are away earning the 
bread wherewith to feed them; for our 
homes and our children we fight when 
peace and safety are endangered, and 
government is assailed by foreign foe or 
domestic violence. Whether we culti- 
vate a farm, or operate a factory, or man- 
age a store, or build and conduct a rail- 
road, or paint pictures, or write books, 
or preach sermons, or enact and enforce 
laws, — whatever we do, the end of our 
activity is the nurture and training of 
children in this primary school, which we 
eall life, in preparation for some life, we 
know not what, hereafter. 

In this work of direct ministry to the 
individual, this work of character-build- 
ing, which is the ultimate end of life, 
woman takes the first place. The higher 
the civilization the more clearly is her 
right to it recognized. She builds the 
home, and she keeps the home. She 
makes the home sanitary ; she inspires 
it with the spirit of order, neatness, and 
peace; she broods it with her patient 
love, and teaches us to love by her loy- 
ing. Her eye discerns beauty, her deft 
fingers create it, and to her the home is 
indebted for its artistic power to educate. 
If she has not the artistic sense, no pur- 


chased beauty, bought of a professional 
decorator, can supply the vacancy. She 
instills into the little child the love of 
truth and purity, the subtle sense of 
honor, the strong spirit of courage and 
high purpose. If her home duties do 
not absorb her time and energy, she seeks 
the field of charity or education, or ac- 
cepts the invitation which these fields 
offer to her. She becomes a director in 
or a visitor to some of the innumerable 
charities in which life is ministered to 
the unfortunate, the feeble, the incom- 
petent. If we accept Micah’s definition 
of religion, To do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God, then 
we may say that, with rare exceptions, 
woman chooses to leave to man the stern- 
er task of administering justice, and de- 
lights herself in the ministration of mer- 
cy. She does so because in these unpaid 
ministries of mercy, sometimes in insti- 
tutions, sometimes in private and unor- 
ganized service, is the direct imparta- 
tion of life which is her highest joy. If 
she has no home in which she can and 
does minister, she instinctively seeks the 
schoolroom as her field, and there, sub- 
stituting for the mother, imparts life, 
and endows with intelligence, and equips 
with culture the children intrusted to 
her charge. If necessity drives her or 
ambition entices her to other fields, 
her womanly instinct still asserts itself. 
If she enters the law, it is generally to 
be a counselor rather than a combatant ; 
if literature, her pen instinctively seeks 
the vital rather than the materialistic 
themes. She isaminister to life. And 
when mistakenly ambitious women would 
persuade her to leave this ministry for 
the woodman’s axe, the farmer’s plough, 
or the policeman’s truncheon, she does 
not even entertain the proposition enough 
to discuss it. When she looks out of the 
window of her home or her school and 
sees the platoon of policemen on a run 
to quell a riot, or a fire engine dashing 
by to extinguish a fire, she has no wish 
to join them; the boy’s eager request, 
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“May I go, mamma? May I go?” 
awakens no like desire in her. For in 
her subconscious self is the knowledge 
that she is doing the work which makes 
it worth while to quell riots and extin- 
guish fires. She is more than content 
that her sons, her brothers, her husband 
shall protect the life to which she minis- 
ters, and shall determine how it can best 
be protected, if she is left to minister to 
it directly, in peace and safety, 

And she is right. If she were to go 
into politics, she would leave undone 
the work for which alone government 
exists, or she would distract her energies 
from that work, which she knows full 
well requires them all. Can she not do 
both? No! nomorethanmanean. He 
cannot be at the same time in the mar- 
ket winning the bread, in the forum 
shaping the public policies, and in the 
home ministering to life. Nor ean she. 
She must choose. She may give her 
time and thought and energy to building 
a state, and engaging in that warfare 
of wills which politics involves; or she 


may give her time and thought to the 
building of men, on whose education and 
training, church, state, industry, soci- 
ety, all depend. She has made her 
choice and made it wisely. Necessity, 
born of an imperfect industrial system, 
may drive a few thousand women into 
battle with Nature in bread-winning vo- 
cations ; ambition may call afew women 
down and out from the higher vocation 
of character - building to participate in 
public debate before the footlights ; the 
clamors of an ill-instructed conscience 
may force a few more to leave the con- 
genial work of directly ministering to 
life, that they may undertake the more 
indirect ministry through village or city 
boards, state legislatures, and the Fed- 
eral Congress; but the great body of 
American women are true to themselves, 
to the nature God has given them, and 
to the service He has allotted to them, 
— the direct ministry to life, — and will 
neither be forced nor enticed from it by 
their restless, well-meanin g, but mistaken 
sisters. 
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WOMAN’S ASSUMPTION. .OF SEX SUPERIORITY. 


BY ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 


One of the most charming of the women orators in the late 
municipal campaign in New York, in a burst of eloquence for 
which she was applauded, pointed to the lady who stood as the 
emblem of the Fusion party, and to the tiger of Tammany, and 
asked if it were possible to hesitate in the choice: “The lady or 
the tiger confronts you. Which shall it be?” Fortunately, the 
audience was with the speaker. Questions are admittedly danger- 
ous political weapons. ‘The picture of the voter trembling before 
the gates was cleverly drawn; yet it might have been awkward 
had one ventured to suggest that it was not at all certain before 
which gate one would more violently tremble. It is not difficult 
io imagine circumstances in which one might pray for the tiger. 
My own experience is somewhat limited—on the side of the tiger. 
But I fancy an angry tiger kills quickly. 

I am quite sure that, in the political arena, I should dread the 
advent of women as voters and office-holders a little more than 
that of the tiger. Of course, to the speaker, Woman typified and 
summed up all that was honorable, pure, noble, uplifting. To 
her, even the fact that the emblematic “lady” referred to was 
really a goddess was in no way disconcerting. It was assumed by 
many campaigners that the interest taken in the campaign by the 
women was in itself a conclusive arraignment of Tammany, was 
in itself a proof that the Fusion party stood for honest govern- 
ment. Of course, such an assumption when it is made by a man 
is not to be seriously challenged; but when it is made by a large 
proportion (still, I am persuaded, happily, by a minority) of 
women, then it becomes worth while to examine woman’s claim 
to moral superiority, to examine it soberly and seriously. 

The exercise by woman of the power to vote has been held up 
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by these women again and again as a panacea for the chief evils, 
if not all the evils, that now threaten to undermine the moral life 
of America. As even these women must be aware that in voting 
the majority prevails, this is clearly an assumption that the ma- 
jority of women may be counted upon as a force that would make 
for political righteousness. It is strangely difficult to keep this in- 
ference before the public. The popular method of argument is: 
“Mrs. 'Thus-and-So is a splendid woman; would she not give us 
a more intelligent vote than the ignorant hod-carrier?”’ The fact 
that the vote of Mrs. Thus-and-So will be pitted against that of 
Mrs. Hod-carrier, never seems to be considered. It must be re- 
membered that the suffrage—at least in America—is almost cer- 
tain to be refused to all women, or given to all women; that a vote 
to one woman will be a vote to all women, vicious and virtuous, 
ignorant and educated, lowest and highest. 

Let me say right here, as emphatically as possible, that while I 
challenge the assumption that women as a sex could contribute 
a regenerative force to the body politic, yet I do not deny the fact 
that there are many fine, true women who could be relied upon to 
cast their votes every time for the right. That I further think 
that most of these women do not wish the suffrage, that they have 
a clearer idea of their sex as a whole and a profounder apprecia- 
tion of their real duties, does not concern us at present. The 
question, shorn of all disingenuousness, of all sentimentality, is 
just this: What could the sex bring to the service of the state to 
offset the degeneration of public life, to offset the indifference, the 
sloth, the moral cowardice, the greed, the dishonesty that are 
seriously menacing the moral life of our Republic? 

When a man is chosen by his party as a candidate for office, 
his career is scrutinized, the question is asked, What has he done 
in his private career that implies a promise of success in a public 
career? Similarly, when women offer themselves for political 
duty (and in no spirit of humility, but with smug self-satisfaction 
and assumption of superior virtue), is it not just to scrutinize 
their past, to ask, What special character, what special force, what 
special talent have they shown in fulfilling their apportioned 
duties in the past? Is there anything to warrant a faith that 
they would discharge this new duty faithfully and ably? It is 
idle for women to say that it is not fair to scrutinize their past, 
because it was not a past of their own seeking; to claim that in- 
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competency in domestic life bears no relation to incompetency in 
political life, that the shirking of disagreeable duties would not 
mean the shirking of (supposedly) agreeable ones. Idle, and 
futile, I say, because we are probing deeper than that! We do 
not wish to know if their heads are equal to the problems of gov- 
ernment; it does not concern us if they are not fitted for domestic 
duties—if they dislike them; it is not brains, nor aptitudes, nor 
even ability that is vital, it is character. Character is the one 
force needed in American life to-day. And character may be 
more safely judged from the way in which we perform disagree- 
able duties than from the way in which we perform agreeable | 
ones. ‘I'he question is not so much whether certain tasks allotted 
to women in the past have been well or ill performed; but it is— 
it doubly, trebly, is: Having been confronted with these tasks, 
in what manner have they approached them? Have they shirked 
them, or have they done their best? Have they done the work 
they found to be done, willingly, conscientiously, patiently, un- 
complainingly? Have they been satisfied to do it without ap- 
plause, without public reward? Have they brought to bear on this 
work the best they had, the best they could become? Have they 
never reached forth to grasp the more spectacular work of others, 
while turning their backs on their own? In short, have they any 
claim to such characteristics as, if contributed to American pub- 
lic life to-day, could purify and ennoble it? 

I have spoken of the lack of character as the real lack in Amer- 
ican public life to-day. Is there any question of this? To what 
is due the general neglect of the disagreeable part of political 
duty, but to a lack of character? What explains the too common 
custom of paying for concessions instead of fighting for one’s 
just dues, but a lack of character? What, the yielding to black- 
mail, the seeking of the line of least resistance? What, the 
venality, the greed, and the acceptance of a double standard of 
honesty—political and commercial? What does all this signify, 
but a lack of character ? 

Perhaps the enlarged opportunities enjoyed by women during 
the past forty years have qualified them in some directions for 
the suffrage. Certainly, their mental qualifications will not be 
so sweepingly questioned as when the subject first arose for 
debate. But it is my firm conviction that the development of 
woman’s character has by no means kept step with that of her 
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intellect. I think this is a serious arraignment of the women’s 
colleges, one to which several of the leading colleges are awaken- 
ing, and to the correction of which the best friends of woman’s 
education are addressing themselves. There is no longer question 
of the capacity of woman’s brain to be trained to wield the suf- 
frage. But, alas! it can never be repeated often enough that it 
is not brains that are needed just now. There is a cry welling up 
from the surcharged hearts of those who tremble for the steadfast- 
ness of American government: but it is not a cry for brains—it 
is a cry for character. 

“Put United Womanhood,” they say, (a resounding phrase 
much made use of—as if all women could be united on anything 
rave puffed sleeves or pocketless skirts!), “ Put United Woman- 
hood into politics, and we shall have character. You will no 
ionger see the Boss one instant the epitome of all that is evil, 
and the next, worthy to fold his legs under your mahogany.” But 
is this true? Is there even a shadow of truth in it? Have 
women, then, as a sex been so brave in fighting the conventional 
standpoint? Show me that more than a handful of women have 
the courage to ostracize the “ great catch” that they know has no 
right to associate with their daughters, and I shall take heart. 
Give me the slightest inkling that women will fight the tyrannous 
hand of the Labor-Unions, now stifling the manhood of our 
business as well as of our laboring world. Give me the faintest 
hope that women will refuse to pay for what should come to 
them freely, that women will resist all favoritism, all unfairness! 
What is there in the past that can vouch for the future? Will 
the woman who quails before the departing cook, stand firm be- 
fore the District Leader? Will the woman who submits to the 
tyranny of her volatile dressmaker, resist the voluble walking 
delegate? Will the woman who has made a mess of the domestic 
question, straighten out the tangles of the industrial and finan- 
cial world? And, finally, will a woman who has shirked the 
noblest duty on God’s earth, not shirk the lesser duties to 
which she, strangely enough, aspires? I hope I am not unduly 
severe. J am not more severe than are the women themselves 
who decry the moral weakness of the average man. In the very 
charge of inferiority launched against men by the women, 
they present the strongest possible indictment of their own sex. 
These men, who are so weak, so corrupt, so far below the stand- 
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ard of the women—had they no mothers? With so many 
grafters, sc many “ respectable ” tools of a machine, is it possible 
that a great many women have not betrayed their trust? Do 
not tell me that the casting of a bit of paper in a box once a year 
can offset the daily influence of a mother, or that votes can be 
better gained from a political platform than at the home fireside. 

I fail to see in women any evidence of the character that is 
needed in our public life. I fail to see that they are even on the 
right track to attain it. I think there is no school so eminently 
unfit for the development of character as that of the public 
platform, which women are seeking more and more. I think there 
is a grave danger to the moral force of womanhood in woman’s in- 
creasing participation in organized effort, in public life. To say 
nothing of the wire-pulling, of the unscrupulousness in attaining 
an end, of the unfairness, of the love of office, of the in- 
sincerity which reveal themselves in the large organizations of 
women, with discouraging and startling resemblance to the 
methods of their weaker brethren, I hold that there is certain to 
come a deterioration which I like to name “ Platform Virtue.” 
One who feeds on applause learns how easily it is gained, grows 
impatient of any task which does not win it, is apt to scorn such 
work as is not in the public eye. The most subtle moral danger 
lies in the fact that it is so easy to be noble, to be generous, to be 
unselfish, on the public platform,—in one’s typewritten Confes- 
sion of Faith. How is the strength to be given to work on, to 
fight on quietly, unknown, uninterviewed, unrewarded, certainly 
unapplauded, when the enunciation of a few well-rounded periods 
yields such delightful recognition! An audience is the most good- 
natured, indifferent censor in the world. It seldom probes below 
the surface; in the rare cases in which it does, its memory is con- 
veniently short. Just as the kindergarten methods, in the opinion 
of some educators, have lost for our children a certain sturdiness, 
a certain grim power of overcoming difficulties, so the platform 
habit, the club habit, the President and Secretary habit have en- 
tailed upen our women serious losses. The daily uncomplaining 
attention io household details that make for comfort and a restful 
home atmosphere; the tender, unseen care given to the children; 
the brooding over, watching and painstaking upbuilding of char- 
acter; the brave, inspiring encouragement of the wearied wage- 
earner—for these things has not taste been lost ? 
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It is so perilously easy, on the one hand, to be an angel of 
loving-kindness to some class of wage-earners in whom one is 
publicly interested, and, on the other, in the privacy of 
one’s home, to withhold from one’s servants the most ordinary 
human consideration. It is so easy to appeal on the platform to 
the highest, purest motives, to implore others to do their duty, 
and in the home to shrink from the most elementary duties, not 
only of motherhood, but of wifehood. It is so easy to be suave 
and delightful, gracious and inspiring, on the platform, and at 
home nervous, unstrung, impatient, fretful. The hardening proc- 
esses of the age may be exemplified most strongly in the evolu- 
tion of the very newest new woman. She who, twenty-five years 
ago, refused marriage in favor of her so-called “ career,” at least 
was willing to make a sacrifice of her emotional needs. She of 
to-day has no idea of renouncing marriage, but remoulds its old- 
fashioned idea of obligation at times with an overriding of 
nature that would be comic if it were not tragic. 

Are we, then, to throw over entirely our cherished idea, that 
woman is the morally superior sex? Well, I think the women 
have been banking a little too heavily upon certain claims. 
Probably, if they had lived for centuries in the same free- 
dom and under the same temptations as men, they would have 
shown far less self-control and power of resistance; and this 
opinion might find support in some of the conditions known to 
exist in the social life of our own community. Perhaps some 
brave twentieth-century Fielding will arise and write an up-to- 
date parody of “ Pamela ”: it will be instructive. 

Even of so masculine a vice as drunkenness, there is something 
to be said. The assertion of sex superiority is not proven because 
there are fewer drunkards among women than men. Dare any 
one affirm that, since women have entered into industrial competi- 
tion, into public life with its drain on the nervous strength, there 
has been less drunkenness than before? On the contrary, every 
one knows that the use of stimulants among women is increasing 
rapidly. 

Notwithstanding the usual tone that pervades the speeches at 
a Woman’s Rights Meeting (and there is a degree of bitterness, of 
contempt, of positive enmity against men that is not dreamed of 
by the average person), I believe that the work now done by the 
men would not be improved by being done by women. 
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It may seem so on the surface, but I am not wholly reactionary. 
I do not think that all virtue or all character is buried in the 
graves of our ancestresses. ‘There is much that may be gained 
from all the discussion, all the unrest and change of the past 
half century, if only the trained women who should be the leaders 
will take their covetous eyes from the careers of the men, and, 
casting them backward over the past, will say: “ Let us see how 
much better we can do the woman’s work in the future. Let us 
see what training and science can do to make that work more help- 
ful and more intelligent.” I have hope for the future, because I 
know there are many strong women working quietly for this end. 
They are not the women who are supposed to represent us; they 
are certainly not those who periodically assure the Legislature 
that they do. They are seldom found on a platform. They are 
not presidents of clubs. They are not be-badged “ chairmen ” of 
committees; they do not belong to Mothers’ Congresses, but they 
are accomplishing their end in a sincere, an unspectacular, the 
only lasting way, through the weight of personal character, the 
effect of personal example, through the divine influence that is 
so dangerously slipping away from this organization-worshipping, 
this number-idolizing, world of ours—I mean, the impulse of the 
personal touch. I have hope, because many of the excesses of 
women will be righted after women have grasped a little longer 
the baubles they have yearned for, after they have seen how value- 
less are these baubles in their hands. Then, I cannot but think, 
they will learn to value the things they have so blithely let go. 

ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 


(Reprinted from the North American Review, January, 1904) 
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